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Key  features  of  Teacher’s  Guide 

Each  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  is 
divided  into  two  major  sections  — 

Introductory  Pages 

Specific  Teaching  Notes  for  each  theme/chapter 


Introductory  pages 

p.  9-11  OVERVIEW  of  the  program  as  it  relates  to  the 
learning  of  language 

p.  12-13  SUMMARY  of  themes  and  skills  for  each  chapter 
p.  14-17  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  Level  C 
p.  18-21  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  Level  D 
p.  22-25  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  this  level 
p.  26-28  SUGGESTIONS  on  Instructional  Management 


Specific  teaching  notes 

p.  29  to  Activities  are  provided  in  this  section  for  each 
end  theme/chapter  of  the  student  text  for  each  level 
of  the  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised. 

Each  theme/chapter’s  notes  include  the  following: 

•  overview  of  chapter  theme  and  chapter 
language  skills  development 

•  page-by-page  activities  for  independent, 
group,  and  whole-class  study 


UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERT A 


STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  154  and  155 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  chapter  and  establish 
the  concept  of  house  versus  home 

1.  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  pictures  on  pages 
1 54  and  1 55  to  see  what  they  have  in  common. 

2.  Ask  questions  such  as: 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  60 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Keeping  a  writer’s  journal  or  idea  book 

Objective:  to  maintain  a  source  book  of 
writing  ideas 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of  a  writer’s 
journal 

1  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  another  way  for 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 
Objective:  to  learn  about  note-taking 


1 .  Orally  develop  an  example  in  which  the  pupils 
ask  questions  about  a  topic,  select  key  words, 
and  then  take  notes.  Decide  beforehand  what 


Extension  Activity/using  codes  in  daily  life 
(transfer  to  the  home  and  community) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  different  kinds  of 
codes  used  and  encountered  in  daily  life. 

2.  Codes  such  as  the  following  might  be 
mentioned: 


Starting  point  activities 

to  introduce  the  students 
to  the  ideas  and  activities 
they  will  be  experiencing 
in  the  theme/chapter 


Chapter  activities 

to  introduce,  develop,  and 
extend  the  integrated  theme 
and  language  skills 
development  activities 


Bibliography 

•  at  the  end  of  each  theme/chapter 

•  generous  and  up-to-date 

•  highlights  Canadian  titles 

•  suggests  grade  levels 

•  annotated 
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Overview 

Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  is  an 
integrated  language  arts  program  designed  to 
stimulate  and  develop  student  communication 
skills  and  creativity.  Each  chapter  contains  a 
variety  of  materials  and  skills  development 
activities  organized  around  a  theme  and  selected 
to  capture  the  interest  and  suit  the  academic  and 
social  needs  and  abilities  of  students  at  each 
level  of  the  program.  Activities  integrate  the 
language  achievement  areas  of  viewing, 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing. 
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Assumptions  of  Language  Learning 

Implications  for  a  Language  Arts  Program 

•  that  children's  ability  to  think  is  affected  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  use  language. 

•  should  provide  opportunities  for  generating  thought  and 
structuring  expression 

•  that  language  is  the  tool  enabling  children  to  relate  new 
experiences  to  what  they  already  know,  to  come  to 
conclusions  about  the  new  experiences,  and  to  modify 
and  extend  their  understandings  in  the  light  of  new 
experiences.  (It  is  language  that  allows  children  to  make 
sense  of  the  world  around  them.) 

•  should  provide  children  with  opportunities  to  use 
language — listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing, 
viewing,  and  producing  — so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
use  their  prior  knowledge  to  make  sense  of  new 
experiences  and  acquire  new  concepts 

•  that  children  who  come  to  school  have  already  acquired 
the  ability  to  use  language  through  concrete 
experiences  and  real-life  situations. 

•  should  build  upon  real-life  experiences  and  the 
language  of  the  child 

•  that  much  of  the  knowledge  and  information  children 
bring  to  the  language  program  is  the  result  of  sensory 
experience  —  i.e.  what  they  have  observed,  touched, 
experimented  with,  listened  to,  and  reacted  emotionally  to 

•  should  make  provision  for  student  involvement  in 
sensory  experiences 

•  that  many  of  the  ideas  and  attitudes  children  bring  to  the 
language  program  have  been  acquired  through  talking. 

•  should  allow  children  to  talk  together  about  their 
experiences,  to  share  their  ideas,  and  to  examine  their 
attitudes.  (This  structuring  of  oral  expression  is 
necessary  for  reading  and  expression.) 

•  that  the  language  achievement  areas  of  viewing, 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  producing  are 
interdependent. 

•  should  provide  an  integrated  approach  to  help  children 
capitalize  on  these  interdependences.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  such  an  approach  does  not  preclude  a  focus 
on  specific  aspects  of  viewing,  listening,  speaking, 
reading,  writing,  and  producing. 

•  that  children  s  learning  proceeds  from  the  concrete 
experience  to  the  abstract  concept. 

•  should  provide  children  with  prerequisite  concrete 
experiences  before  proceeding  to  abstract 
representations. 

•  that  children's  learning  proceeds  from  the  personal  to 
the  impersonal. 

•  should  develop  children's  understanding  of  impersonal 
(other-oriented)  situations  through  analysis  and 
discussion  of  their  own  experience  and  feelings. 

•  that  language  skills  are  more  readily  understood  and 
acquired  when  they  are  related  to  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  children. 

•  should  provide  flexibility  by  offering  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  issues  of  interest  to  children. 

•  that  children's  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  differ. 

•  should  provide  alternative  learning  experiences  and  be 
based  upon  a  broad  range  of  teaching — learning 
strategies  which  include  both  corrective  and  enrichment 
activities. 

•  that  the  affective  or  emotional  response  is  as  relevant  to 
learning  as  is  the  cognitive  or  intellectual  response. 

•  should  emphasize  use  of  language  to  communicate 
feelings  as  well  as  ideas. 

•  that  language  usage  varies  according  to  function  and 
context. 

•  should  make  children  aware  that  the  form  of  a  spoken  or 
written  message  will  vary  according  to  the  purpose  of 
the  message  and  the  situation  in  which  it  is  delivered; 
should  provide  children  with  opportunities  to  use 
language  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  a  variety  of 
situations. 

•  that  language  learning  is  enhanced  as  children  become 
aware  of  their  own  language  performance. 

•  should  provide  children  with  means  for  monitoring  the 
effectiveness  of  their  own  language  performance. 

•  that  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  children  have 
developed  about  language  have  application  across  the 
curriculum. 

•  should  offer  children  many  opportunities  to  apply 
language  skills  across  the  curriculum. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised 

The  program  features  a  wide  range  of  social  opportunities  and  functional  situations  for  language  use.  Activities  emphasize 
the  need  to  link  logical  thought  structures  to  purposes  of  communication. 

The  themes  provide  occasions  for  children  to  learn  to  apply  and  practice  language  skills  in  a  context  which  has  meaning  for 
them.  Children  are  provided  with  many  opportunities  to  use  language  skills  as  a  means  of  clarifying  concepts. 

The  program  activities  for  pupils  and  suggestions  for  teachers  provide  for  extension  and  refinement  of  this  experience  and 
language  competency  and  for  opportunities  to  apply  these  competencies  to  an  ever  broadening  range  of  situations.  To 
ensure  that  the  program  will  provide  for  these  goals,  emphasis  is  given  to  continuous  informal  assessment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  to  providing  pupils  with  self-diagnostic  techniques. 

Activities  include  a  wide  range  of  sensory  experiences. 

The  program  provides  many  occasions  for  children  to  talk  together  informally  and  formally.  There  are  activities  which  aim  at 
talk  as  a  means  of  communicating  information  to  another  person,  and  activities  which  aim  to  help  the  individual  to  clarify  and 
extend  thoughts  through  the  act  of  talking.  The  activities  in  the  program  are  designed  to  enable  children  to  move  easily  from 
spoken  to  written  forms  of  communication. 

Program  activities  are  based  on  the  idea  that  communication  through  print  can  be  enhanced  through  experience  in  listening 
and  speaking  and  that  the  competency  in  listening  and  speaking  is  enhanced  through  viewing,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing. 

The  program  provides  for  many  opportunities  for  children  to  move  at  varying  rates  from  the  concrete  to  abstract  levels  of 
conceptualization. 

There  is  much  opportunity  to  react  to  emotional  experiences  of  others  in  the  light  of  personal  experience. 

The  materials  in  the  chapters  in  the  program  are  selected  from  literature,  science,  social  studies,  drama,  and  other  school 
subjects. 

The  program  provides  many  activities  for  children  of  varying  interests.  It  includes  many  suggestions  for  activities  suitable  for 
lower  achieving  children  as  well  as  for  activities  for  gifted  children. 

The  program  provides  opportunities  for  children  to  use  language  to  share  emotions  as  well  as  to  develop  and  extend  their 
conceptual  background. 

There  are  many  activities  designed  to  heighten  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  or  writer  dictates  not 
only  the  content  of  the  message,  but  also  the  format  and  style  of  the  message.  This  awareness  is  essential  in  the 
interpretation  of  speech  or  print. 

Many  opportunities  are  provided  for  children  to  analyze  their  own  language  performance  with  the  aim  to  developing 
increasingly  clear  and  appropriate  communication.  This  includes  experience  in  editing  and  proofreading  for  interesting  and 
appropriate  word  choice  as  well  as  for  mechanical  accuracy. 

The  total  program  is  designed  to  help  children  apply  and  transfer  what  they  learn  about  language  to  their  everyday  activities 
in  other  school  subject  areas. 
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Themes  and  Language  Skills 

Language  skills  activities  in  the  student  text  are 
integrated  with  the  theme  materials  of  the 
chapters.  The  themes  of  each  chapter  act  as 
vehicles  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  the 
language  skills. 

Themes 

Each  level  of  Starting  Points  in  Language 
Revised  includes  at  least  one  chapter  theme 
focusing  on  language,  literature,  sports,  art  or 
leisure  time  activities,  social  studies,  science, 
and  human  relationships  and  values. 

Theme  Objectives 

•  to  provide  a  practical  vehicle  for  the 
implementation  of  a  language  program  built 
around  language  skills 

•  to  provide  "freedom  within  structure”  for  the 
teacher  who  wants  children  to  learn  the  basic 
skills  of  communication  and  at  the  same  time 
have  sufficient  opportunity  for  creative 
expression 

•  to  ensure  that  language  will  be  viewed  as  a 
process  related  to  all  subject  areas  rather 
than  as  an  isolated  subject 

•  to  allow  students  to  pursue  an  enquiry  or 
problem-solving  approach  by  questioning, 
hypothesizing,  experimenting,  testing,  and 
researching  within  an  overall  framework 
determined  by  the  teacher 

•  to  make  it  possible  for  all  students  to 
participate  in  the  same  theme  by  providing  a 
broad  range  of  activities  for  different  ability 
and  interest  levels 

•  to  allow  students  to  start  with  concrete 
personal  experiences  and  proceed  to 
objective  analysis,  and  to  encourage  affective 
and  cognitive  responses  by  presenting  a 
variety  of  stimulus  materials 

•  to  increase  the  opportunity  for  critical  thinking 
and  reduce  the  possibility  of  faulty  ideas  by 
including  a  number  of  viewpoints  and 
opinions  about  a  topic 


•  to  reduce  learning  problems  by  giving 
students  a  longer  period  of  time  in  which  to 
build  up  information  and  vocabulary  about 
one  topic 

•  to  enable  students  to  learn  the  mechanical 
skills  of  communication  in  a  meaningful 
context  rather  than  in  isolation 

Language  Skills  Development 

Each  chapter  of  Starting  Points  in  Language 
Revised  includes  at  least  one  skills  section 
focusing  on  vocabulary  building,  sentence 
building,  sentence  combining,  paragraph 
building,  punctuation,  creation  of  stories,  creation 
of  poems,  or  use  of  study  and  life  skills. 

Activities  developing  each  of  these  skills  sections 
integrate  the  language  achievement  areas  of 
viewing,  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing.  Proofreading/revision  skills  are 
developed  throughout  the  program. 

Language  Skills  Development  Objectives 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 

To  develop  clear  and  appropriate  communication 
by  understanding  and  using  words  correctly  and 
to  increase  student  vocabulary 

Level  E 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  the  word  history  of  introvert  and  extrovert  •  the 
word  history  of  nautical  language  •  the  word 
history  of  space  words  •  the  word  history  of 
aviation  language  •  adjectives  and  verbs  that 
suggest  tension  and  suspense  •  the  word  history 
of  words  related  to  money  •  medical  language 

•  explaining  and  listing  idioms  •  changing  word 
meanings  •  coined  words  •  the  word  history  of 
crime  words  •  the  word  history  of  advertising 
language  •  the  word  history  of  intense  emotional 
vocabulary  •  the  word  history  of  story 
development  vocabulary 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

To  comprehend  and  create  appropriate  and 
effective  sentences,  with  an  understanding  of  the 
sentence-building  elements 

Level  E 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  verbs  in  the  simple  present  tense  form  •  verbs 
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in  the  present  progressive  tense  form  •  verbs  in 
the  present  perfect  tense  form  •  verbs  in  the 
simple  past  tense  form  •  verbs  in  the  past 
progressive  tense  form  •  verbs  in  the  past 
perfect  tense  form  •  verbs  in  future  tense  forms 

•  auxiliaries  and  participles  •  verbs  to  describe 
vigorous  action 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 

To  comprehend  the  ways  in  which  the 
relationship  between  ideas  may  be  signalled  and 
to  demonstrate  that  comprehension  in  connecting 
sets  of  sentences 

Level  E 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  connectives  in  compound  sentences  •  simple 
and  compound  sentences  •  complex  sentences 

•  compound  and  complex  sentences  •  simple, 
compound,  and  complex  sentences  •  restrictive 
and  nonrestrictive  clauses 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
elements  of  a  paragraph  and  an  ability  to 
recognize  and  use  a  variety  of  skills  connected 
with  writing  paragraphs 

Level  E 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  paragraphs  about  feelings  •  connectives  and 
phrases  to  achieve  coherence  •  pronouns, 
possessives,  and  adverbs  to  achieve  coherence 

•  descriptive  paragraphs  •  factual  and  literary 
paragraphs  •  unity  within  a  paragraph  •  logical 
sequence  by  using  time  order  •  expository 
paragraphs  •  who,  which,  that,  and  other  relative 
pronouns 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

To  understand  and  use  the  basic  tool  of 
punctuation  skills  in  producing  forms  of  discourse 

Level  E 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  commas  before  connectives  in  compound 
sentences  •  the  punctuation  and  style  of  a  TV. 
script  •  reading  and  writing  abbreviations 

•  commas  with  nonrestrictive  clauses 

•  standard-outline-form  punctuation 

•  punctuation  with  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive 
clauses  •  punctuation  in  dialogues 


Learning  to  Create  Prose 

To  develop  and  apply  skills  in  particular  aspects 
and  kinds  of  story  writing 

Level  E 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  autobiographies  •  metaphors  in  prose 

•  effective  repetition  in  prose  •  story  conclusions 

•  stories  from  different  viewpoints  •  a  short 
historical  saga  •  ways  in  which  an  author  builds 
suspense  •  suspense  stories  •  paraphrasing 

•  science  fiction  and  science  fantasy  •  mystery 
stories  •  dialogues  •  plot  •  the  short  story 

•  developing  characterization 

Learning  to  Create  Poetry 

To  develop  and  apply  skills  in  particular  aspects 
and  kinds  of  poetry  writing 

Level  E 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  the  skillful  use  of  repetition  •  metaphor  •  some 
characteristics  of  ballads  •  writing  ballads 

•  hyperbole  •  alliteration 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

To  develop  and  apply  language  skills  in  other 
subject  areas  and  to  transfer  these  skills  to  home 
and  community  activities 

Level E 

To  develop  and  transfer  skills  in  •  writing  cheers 
for  games  •  making  up  tests  •  classifying  jobs 

•  finding  and  organizing  scientific  information 

•  making  lists*  understanding  the 
characteristics  of  a  TV.  script  •  writing  a  T.V. 
script  •  writing  classified  ads  •  making  lists  of 
resources,  products,  and  occupations 

•  researching  occupations  •  preparing  budgets 

•  understanding  and  writing  advertisements 

•  writing  leads  for  essays  •  writing  topic 
paragraphs  for  essays  •  using  double  meanings 
to  make  up  jokes  •  completing  an  essay  outline 

•  outlining  and  writing  essays  about  a  “mystery 
person”  •  outlining  and  writing  essays  about 
advertising  •  writing  sports  reports  •  writing 
letters  to  the  editor  •  doing  research  for  essays 

•  developing  unity,  coherence,  and  logical 
sequence  within  essays 
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Scope  and  Sequence/Level  C 
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Entries  in  italicized  type  are  maintenance  activities. 
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Instructional  Management 

To  fulfill  the  objectives  of  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised ,  student  performance 
following  initial  teaching  should  be  assessed  for 
relative  strengths  and  weaknesses.  These 
assessments  should  be  recorded  and  the 
resulting  summaries  used  to  map  the  required 
reteaching  or  extension. 

Assessment 

An  assessment  program  consists  of  the  regular 
and  systematic  monitoring  of  student 
performance.  Any  assessment  system  used  with 
a  language  arts  program  will  be  more  effective  if  it 
reflects  the  following  principles. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  reflect  the 
skills  emphasis  (objectives)  of  the  language 
arts  program.  It  should  include  assessment 
information  for  a  sampling  of  all  the  language 
arts  skills  in  the  language  arts  program,  not 
just  for  those  skills  that  can  be  easily,  i.e. 
objectively,  assessed. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  provide 
information  that  can  be  used  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  The  diagnostic  feedback  should 
give  information  on  the  relative  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  student’s  performance 
in  each  language  arts  area.  This  information, 
makes  more  apparent  the  fact  that  a  skill 
weakness  (or  strength)  in  one  area  of  the 
language  arts  program  can  affect  other 
language  arts  areas.  And,  as  students 
proceed  from  words  to  sentences  to 
paragraphs,  i.e.  from  the  “facilitating”  skills  to 
the  “global”  skills,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
continue  monitoring  the  facilitating  skills. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  provide 
information  beginning  with  the  first  stage  of  a 
language  arts  task,  the  recognition  phase, 
and  proceed  to  assessment  of  the  production 
level  of  the  task. 


•  Both  day-to-day  observations  and  periodic  unit 
learnings  should  be  included  in  an  assessment 
program.  Day-to-day  observations  are  the  most 
reliable  source  of  information  to  gauge 
progress  of  a  continuous  nature.  Periodic  tests 
are  important  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
some  of  the  skills  not  necessarily  observable 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

•  For  maximum  learning  to  take  place,  the 
assessment  program  should  provide  for  the 
teaching  of  student  self-assessment 
procedures. 

•  The  assessment  program  procedures  in  one 
language  arts  area  should  provide  diagnostic 
feedback  for  other  language  arts  areas.  Also, 
assessment  procedures  in  the  language  arts 
area  should  provide  diagnostic  feedback  for 
other  subject  areas. 

Record  Keeping 

Record  keeping,  together  with  assessment, 
forms  the  basis  for  diagnostic  teaching.  Records 
provide  summaries  of  diagnostic  feedback  that 
are  useful  in  planning  and  structuring  reteaching 
and  extension. 

Records  should  meet  the  following  criteria: 

•  They  should  reflect  the  objectives  of  the 
program. 

•  They  should  be  efficient  and  practical. 

•  They  should  be  designed  for  effective 
transmission  of  information  for: 

—  the  student’s  feedback 
— the  immediate  and  intermediate 

modification  of  instructional  procedures 
— short-range  feedback  for  parents 
— long-term  records  in  school  files 

Records  can  be  made  of  individual  and  group 
performance. 
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Records  can  take  many  forms.  These  forms  may 
include: 

•  folders  of  a  student’s  work  samples  over  an 
extended  period  (e.g.  samples  taken  once 
every  two  months  over  a  nine-month  period) 

Folders  could  be  established,  for  example,  for 
note-taking  or  story  writing  or  paragraph 
writing.  Criteria  to  assess  improvement  in 
paragraph  writing  samples  over  a  period  of 
months  could  include:  use  of  sentence 
variety,  use  of  interesting  and  appropriate 
vocabulary,  use  of  effective  topic  sentences, 
and/or  use  of  appropriate  punctuation.  A 
form  on  the  back  cover  of  a  folder  could 
indicate  specific  criteria  being  used  to  assess 
improvement,  making  assessment 
information  readily  available.  Folders  of  this 
type  are  not  only  helpful  to  the  teacher  and 
student,  but  also  to  the  teacher  and  parent  at 
such  time  as  parent-teacher  interviews. 

•  checklists  (a  check  mark  on  a  list  indicating 
completion  of  an  activity) 

Checklists  as  records  of  progress  can  show 
how  well  the  teacher  or  student  consider  a 
task  to  have  been  done  relative  to  the  criteria 
the  teacher  and/or  the  student  have 
developed.  Such  checklists  can  be  kept  in 
loose-leaf  binders.  If  the  various  checklists 
are  tabbed  according  to  skills  areas  being 
checked,  there  is  ready  access  to  the 
information  the  checklists  provide. 

•  anecdotal  records  (reports  recording  a 
student's  classroom  behavior  and  activities) 

If  this  form  of  assessment  is  to  be  effective, 
the  recording  should  be  objective,  specific, 
and  done  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
represent  a  student's  typical  behavior. 
Modifications  in  instruction  can  then  be 
based  on  the  information  these  records 
provide.  Anecdotal  records  may  be  kept  in 
conjunction  with  checklists.  For  example,  a 
checklist  can  be  devised  that  allows  room  to 
make  anecdotal  comments  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  checking. 

•  student-maintained  records 

These  types  of  records  help  students  to  focus 
on  the  learning  objectives  of  the  program, 
motivating  them  to  increase  their  efforts  to 
produce  greater  quantities  of  work  and  to 
increase  their  quality  of  work. 


Organization  for  Instruction 


Following  assessment  and  record-keeping 
stages,  the  diagnostic  information  obtained  may 
be  organized  in  preparation  for  reteaching  and 
extension.  To  organize  effectively  for  such 
instruction,  the  following  steps  can  be  taken. 

•  Transfer  the  individual  assessment  results  to 
a  classroom  summary  chart.  To  include  such 
information  on  a  classroom  chart,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  collapse  some  of  the 
assessment  categories  in  order  that  the 
classroom  chart  be  more  manageable. 

•  Set  priorities  for  the  teaching. 

—  Examine  the  classroom  summary  chart 
for  patterns  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  This  may  require  use  of  a 
coding  system  to  distinguish  areas  that 
can  be  defined  as  “facilitators”  from 
areas  that  can  be  defined  as  “global”  in 
the  achievement  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  program. 

—  Distinguish  between  areas  requiring 
immediate  instruction  and  those  which 
can  be  delayed.  Again,  a  coding  system 
could  be  applied. 

—  Decide  which  skills  are  suitable  for 
large-group,  small-group  or  individual 
instruction. 

•  Decide  which  skills  and  which  students 
require: 

—  reteaching 

—  opportunities  to  apply  and  transfer 
certain  skills  to  other  language  arts 
areas  or  other  subject  areas 

— opportunities  to  practice  using  certain 
skills 

•  Plan  the  large-group  instruction,  the  intensive 
small-group  instruction,  and  the  practice  and 
application  of  the  work.  Divide  the  student 
groups  into  those  requiring  teacher  guidance 
and  those  able  to  work  independently. 

•  Differentiate  instruction  by  examining  the 
specific  traits  and  needs  of  the  individual 
student  to  determine  a  good  basis  for 
organizing  that  student's  instruction.  Factors 
such  as  the  following  should  be  assessed  for 
each  student: 

— experiential  background 
— language  background 
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—  learning  power 

—  basic  learning  style 

—  ability  to  cope  with  abstraction 

—  interests 

In  planning  the  differentiation  of  instruction  in 
writing  skills,  for  example,  the  following  criteria 
could  be  considered: 

— degree  of  structure  to  be  given  to  the 

student  (e.g.  for  expository  writing — giving 
ideas  to  be  incorporated,  suggesting  the 
cause-effect  structure  or  possible  signal 
words;  for  commercial  writing — providing 
the  content  to  be  included;  or  for  other  types 
of  writing — giving  a  model  and  having  the 
students  vary  the  content  only) 

— ways  of  varying  the  demands  of  the  tasks 

— length  of  units  of  tasks  required  (e.g. 
building  sentences,  building  paragraphs, 
writing  essays) 

— amount  of  content  to  be  researched 
before  writing  begins 

— levels  of  questions  to  be  answered  (e.g. 
descriptive — questions  that  require 
students  to  recall  specific  facts; 
explanatory — questions  that  require 
students  to  analyze  information  or  integrate 
it  with  other  data;  expansion — questions 
that  require  students  to  promote  their 
imaginative  and  creative  thoughts; 
evaluative — questions  that  require  students 
to  make  judgments  based  on  their  values 
and  preferences) 

— various  purposes  for  writing  (e.g.  Joan 
Tough’s  categories  of  the  various  purposes 
for  writing:  self-maintaining — referring  to 
physical  needs,  attention  to  self,  criticizing 
others,  justifying  behavior;  directing; 
reporting  —  referring  to  detail,  referring  to 
incident,  sequence  of  events,  making  a 
judgment,  logical  reasoning;  predicting  — 
anticipating  events,  consequences  of 
actions,  anticipating  problems  and  possible 
solutions;  projecting;  and  imagining)* 


'Tough,  Joan,  Listening  to  Children  Talking:  A  Guide  to  the  Appraisal 
of  Children's  Use  of  Language.  Schools  Council  Publications.  1976. 
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Specific  Teaching  Notes 


Activities  are  provided  in  this  section  for  each 
chapter  of  the  student  text  of  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised,  Level  E. 

Each  chapter's  notes  include  the  following: 

•  overview  of  chapter  theme  and  chapter 
language  skills  development 

•  page-by-page  activities 

—  Starting  Point  Activities 

To  introduce  the  students  to  the  ideas 
and  activities  they  will  be  experiencing 
in  the  chapter 

— Chapter  Activities 

To  introduce  and  develop  the  integrated 
theme  and  language  skills  development 
activities  in  the  chapter 

•  bibliography 
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1 /PART  OF  THE  CROWD 

In  this  theme  the  experience  of  being  “part  of  the 
crowd”  is  examined  with  respect  to  enjoyable 
group  activity,  group  activity  in  which  an  individual 
must  prove  him/herself,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  possible  effect  on  choice  of  future 
occupation  of  a  loner  or  group  member. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  writing  paragraphs  about  feelings 

•  using  connectives  and  phrases  to  achieve 
coherence 

•  using  connectives  in  compound  sentences 

•  using  commas  before  connectives  in 
compound  sentences 

•  writing  cheers  for  games 

•  using  verbs  in  the  simple  present  tense  form 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  introvert 
and  extrovert 

•  making  up  tests 

•  classifying  jobs 

•  using  pronouns,  possessives,  and  adverbs  to 
achieve  coherence 

•  writing  descriptive  paragraphs 

•  writing  autobiographies 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  12  and  13 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  appropriate  vocabulary  for 
chapter  activities 

1.  Prepare  your  room  by  putting  up  pictures  of 
crowds  at  sports  events,  political  rallies, 
demonstrations,  rock  concerts,  sales,  auctions, 
etc.  Also  show  people  in  small  groups,  and 
people  alone.  Try  and  show  as  many  different 
ages  and  moods  as  possible.  Establish  a 
corner  listening/reading  center  containing 
reading  selections  on  this  theme  (see  the 
Bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  chapter).  If 
facilities  permit,  records,  filmstrips,  and  tapes 
could  be  made  available  for  individual  and 
group  use. 


2.  Have  the  students  examine  the  photos  on  the 
opening  pages  of  the  chapter  and  the  materials 
you  have  on  display  in  the  room. 

3.  Write  word  lists  on  the  board  as  the  students 
tell  you  the  “feelings”  words  that  the  photos 
evoke.  Does  one  picture  evoke  a  different  set 
of  feelings  than  the  other?  Why?  Encourage 
the  students  to  add  as  many  words  as  they  can 
to  the  list  and  retain  it  for  reference  throughout 
this  chapter. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  an  expository  paragraph  about 

a  personal  experience 

1.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  experience  of 
being  in  a  crowd,  asking  questions  such  as: 

—  Have  you  ever  been  to  an  event  that  you 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  just  because  you 
didn’t  want  to  feel  left  out? 

—  How  did  you  feel  when  you  were  there? 

—  Have  you  ever  felt  that  everyone  around 
you  was  feeling  excited  over  something 
you  thought  was  boring?  What  did  you 
do?  How  did  you  feel? 

—  Looking  back,  do  you  really  think  you 
were  the  only  one  who  thought  the  event 
was  boring?  If  not,  why  do  you  think 
people  pretend  they  are  excited  when 
they  aren’t? 

2.  Ask  students  to  pretend  they  are  at  some 
crowd-drawing  event,  and  that  they  feel 
unhappy.  Ask  students  if  being  with  friends  or 
family  might  help  them  enjoy  the  event.  Would 
they  rather  go  alone? 

3.  Ask  students  to  write  a  paragraph  about  a  time 
they  felt  alone  and  lonely  in  a  crowd.  Students 
should  explain  why  they  felt  this  way,  and  tell 
how  the  people  around  them  affected  their 
feelings. 

Extension  Activity/experiencing  and  writing 

about  silence 

Speaking,  writing 

1.  Have  a  brief  unspecified  period  of  silence  in  the 
classroom. 
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2.  Have  the  students  discuss  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  came  up  during  the  silence.  Note 
the  kind  of  pressure  put  on  an  individual  by 
silence,  and  the  effectiveness  of  solitary 
confinement  as  a  punishment.  Relate  these 
ideas  back  to  people’s  need  to  be  amidst  noise 
and  clamor. 

3.  Have  the  students  compose  a  short  poem 
about  silence. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  descriptive 
paragraph  about  loneliness 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1.  Play  the  song  “Eleanor  Rigby”  ( Revolver ,  the 
Beatles,  Capitol  Records).  Give  students  the 
lyrics,  having  them  select  words  or  phrases 
which  they  find  particularly  effective  and 
explaining  why. 

2.  Ask  pupils  what  the  songwriters  mean  when 
they  say  Eleanor  Rigby  “keeps  her  face  in  a  jar 
by  the  door.”  Ask  pupils  what  kinds  of  emotions 
Eleanor  Rigby  might  have  felt  to  have  acted 
this  way. 

3.  Have  students  discuss  their  thoughts  about 
lonely  people.  How  else  does  loneliness 
manifest  itself  for  them  as  well  as  for  others? 
What  suggestions  do  they  have  for  dealing  with 
loneliness?  Assist  the  students  in  organizing 
these  ideas  and  incorporating  them  into  a 
descriptive  paragraph. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  14  and  15 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Writing  paragraphs  about  feelings 

Objective:  to  develop  facility  with  language 
related  to  feelings 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  mood  as 
expressed  in  prose 

1.  Read  “Downtown”  and  “Faces”  to  the  class. 
You  might  also  play  a  recording  of  “Downtown” 
if  one  is  available.  Prepare  the  class  for  the 
listening  activity  by  asking  them  to  listen  for 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  two  pieces. 


2.  Question  the  students  about  similarities 
(subject  matter,  setting).  Point  out  that  in  spite 
of  these  similarities,  the  writers  have  perceived 
the  particular  sights  and  sounds  of  the  city 
differently.  Have  them  look  for  descriptions  of 
city  sounds  in  each  of  the  poems  (“music  of  the 
traffic,”  “City’s  broken  roar”),  and  discuss  the 
implications  of  each  image  in  terms  of  the 
mood  this  selection  of  images  produces  in  the 
listener. 

3.  Have  the  students  locate  other  words  and 
images  that  indicate  the  differences  in  mood  or 
tone. 

4.  Point  out  that  prose  writers  can  describe  these 
same  feelings  using  different  words  and  word 
combinations,  and  that  they  have  the 
advantage  of  not  being  locked  into  a  rhyme 
pattern  or  a  verse  pattern,  and  can  take  more 
time  about  it.  Emphasize,  however,  that  words 
must  always  be  selected  carefully  to  get  the 
maximum  effect  without  becoming  repetitive. 

5.  Divide  the  class  into  two  groups.  Assign  each 
group  one  of  the  poems  and  give  them  the 
following  instructions: 

—  Imagine  that  you  are  the  writer  of  this 
poem.  Use  the  words  of  the  poem  as  a 
base  and  compose  a  paragraph  for  each 
verse,  using  different  words  and  word 
combinations  to  describe  and  produce 
these  feelings  in  your  readers.  Choose  an 
appropriate  topic  sentence,  and  support  it 
with  the  details  given  in  the  poem. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  facility  in  the  use  of 

expressive  words 

1.  Have  students  reread  the  two  poems  given  on 
page  14  and  pick  out  the  words  the  poets  use 
to  express  their  moods.  List  them  on  the  board, 
along  with  words  students  would  use  to 
describe  the  overall  mood  of  the  writers. 

2.  Assign  one  or  more  of  these  words  to  small 
groups  of  students  to  look  up  in  the  dictionary 
and  in  the  thesaurus  to  get  meanings, 
synonyms,  and  antonyms,  and  have  them  use 
them  in  appropriate  sentences. 
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3.  Discuss  the  results  with  the  class.  Point  out 
that  knowing  more  words  can  help  us  to  use 
words  more  economically;  e.g.,  ebullient 
means  happy  and  excited  and  because  it  is 
less  general  than  “happy  and  excited” 
produces  a  sharper  effect  in  less  time. 

4.  Give  the  students  the  following  assignment: 

—  Write  a  paragraph  using  three  of  the  new 
words  you  have  learned  to  describe 
feelings  you  have  had  on  one  of  the 
following  occasions: 

•  arriving  at  a  party  with  friends 

•  waiting  for  the  school  bus  on  the  first 
day  of  classes 

•  being  left  out  of  an  activity  you  wanted 
to  participate  in 

Keep  your  reader  in  mind  and  try  to  make 
him  or  her  feel  as  you  felt. 

5.  Do  the  exercise  yourself  and  share  it  with  the 
class.  Select  student  pieces  for  discussion  with 
the  class.  Have  students  place  their  work  on 
the  resource  table. 

Extension  Activity/writing  paragraphs  about 
feelings 

Writing,  speaking 

1.  Give  the  students  the  following  assignment: 

—  Choose  one  of  the  following  situations  to 
write  about: 

•  losing  a  good  friend 

•  finding  a  new  friend  at  last 

•  making  someone  happy 

•  making  someone  cry 

—  Describe  the  incident  leading  up  to  the 
situation  and  how  you  felt  about  it  at  the 
time.  Use  words  that  will  make  the  reader 
understand  your  feelings. 

—  In  each  of  the  above  situations  another 
person  is  involved.  Describe  the  same 
incident  and  situation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  other  person  by  imagining 
his/her  feelings.  Use  words  that  will  best 
help  the  reader  to  understand  and  feel  the 
same  emotions. 

—  If  you  use  expressive  words  and  word 
combinations,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  your 
stories  in  two  or  three  paragraphs  in  each 
case. 


2.  Discuss  the  results  with  the  students,  and  the 
difficulty  or  ease  of  the  exercise.  The  activity 
could  be  extended  by  having  the  students  write 
song  lyrics,  using  their  paragraphs  as  a  base. 

PAGE  15 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Using  connectives  and  phrases  to 
achieve  coherence 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
“coherence”  in  writing 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the 
function  of  connectives 

1 .  yVrite  the  word  coherence  on  the  board  and 
have  students  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary  and 
thesaurus. 

2.  Use  the  word  in  two  sample  sentences.  (“The 
Crown  attorney’s  argument  lacks  coherence, 
since  no  murder  weapon  has  been  found.”  “It 
may  be  quite  true  that  frogs  are  similar  in  color 
to  green  apples,  but  since  you  can  show  no 
other  connection,  your  plan  to  grow  frogs  from 
apple  seeds  lacks  coherence.”) 

3.  Explain  to  the  students  that  coherence  has  to 
do  with  logic,  or  reason,  and  that  to  write  well, 
we  must  show  relationships  between  ideas, 
feelings,  and  events  in  sentences.  When  we 
write  about  feelings,  this  can  be  particularly 
difficult  because  we  have  to  treat  our  own 
feelings  as  if  we  were  observing  them  rather 
than  participating  in  them. 

4.  Refer  to  the  sample  paragraph  on  page  15  of 
the  textbook.  How  would  the  same  paragraph 
sound  without  the  connectives? 

5.  Have  the  students  write  several  pairs  of 
sentences,  linking  one  sentence  to  the  other 
with  connectives.  Their  sentences  can  deal 
with  likes,  dislikes,  future  plans,  feelings  about 
friendship. 
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PAGES  16  to  18 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  further  develop  descriptive 

language  about  character 

1.  Prepare  the  students  for  reading  “Yellowbelly” 
by  discussing  bravery.  Call  on  individual 
students  to  give  you  a  definition  of  bravery  and 
cowardice,  and  to  say  whether  they  might 
describe  themselves  as  brave  or  cowardly.  Ask 
them  whether  their  behavior  might  vary  with 
the  circumstances,  or  whether  the  description 
of  their  behavior  might  vary  from  observer  to 
observer.  Formulate  a  definition  of  bravery  and 
cowardice  from  the  discussion  that  elicits 
agreement  from  the  entire  class. 

2.  Tell  students  that  these  ideas  can  often  be 
confusing  and  that  perhaps  knowing  the 
antonyms  and  synonyms  of  the  words  would 
help  clarify  the  ideas.  Have  them  look  up  the 
words  in  various  dictionaries  and  a  thesaurus. 
Compare  the  result  with  the  class  definition. 

3.  Have  the  students  read  “Yellowbelly,”  and  ask 
them  whether  they  agree  that  this  title 
describes  Paulie.  Ask  them  to  guess  why  the 
writer  might  have  chosen  such  a  descriptive 
word  and  whether  it  shows  the  author’s  view  of 
Paulie.  Some  students  may  be  sensitive  to 
irony  and  can  share  this  insight  with  the  class. 

4.  Ask  students  how  they  might  have  behaved  in 
Paulie’s  circumstances.  Would  they  fight  to  win 
the  admiration  and  acceptance  of  Frank  and 
Al?  Would  they  try  to  save  cats  from  a  fire? 
Does  it  make  a  difference  to  the  reader’s 
understanding  of  Paulie’s  character  that  he  did 
not  know  that  the  screams  were  not  human? 

5.  Ask  which  of  the  new  words  from  the  list  of 
synonyms  and  antonyms  would  describe 
Paulie’s  behavior. 

6.  Have  the  students  answer  the  questions  on 
page  18. 


PAGES  18  and  19 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  connectives  in  compound 
sentences 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
connectives  in  compound  sentences 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  recognizing 
dependent  and  independent  clauses 

1.  Have  ready  pieces  of  chalk  in  five  contrasting 
colors.  Write  on  the  board  in  advance  the 
following  sentences: 

—  My  parents  gave  me  permission  to  go 
out,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  attend  the 
concert  or  see  anyone. 

—  My  mother  and  my  father  gave  me 
permission  to  go  out,  but  did  not  want 
me  to  attend  the  concert. 

—  Children  try  hard  to  please  everyone,  yet 
often  fail  to  please  anyone. 

—  Children  try  hard  to  please  everyone, 
although  they  often  fail  to  please 
anyone,  including  themselves. 

2.  Elicit  from  the  students  definitions  for  subject 
and  predicate. 

3.  Ask  volunteers  to  come  up  and  underline  the 
subjects,  giving  them  a  piece  of  colored  chalk. 
Have  others  do  the  same  with  predicates, 
using  chalk  of  a  contrasting  color.  (This 
should  reveal  that  sentences  may  have 
compound  subjects  and  predicates.) 

4.  Explain  compound  subjects  and  predicates, 
showing  how  they  contrast  with  compound 
sentences.  Illustrate  by  removing  the 
punctuation  and  connectives  in  the  compound 
sentences.  Show  that  this  will  not  work  with 
compound  subjects  and  predicates. 

5.  Re-combine  the  sentences,  this  time  using 
other  connectives. 

6.  Elicit  a  definition  of  compound  sentences. 
Expand  the  definition  by  saying  that  each 
sentence  within  a  compound  structure  is 
called  an  independent  clause,  and  that  these 
clauses  may  be  joined  by  connectives, 
phrases,  or  semicolons. 
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7.  Have  volunteers  bracket  the  independent 
clauses  using  chalk  of  a  third  color.  Ask  the 
class  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the  results  and 
alter  the  brackets  accordingly. 

8.  Have  the  connectives  underlined  in  the  fourth 
color. 

9.  Show  that  the  clauses  that  remain,  though 
they  do  not  fulfill  the  definition  for  independent 
clauses,  contain  much  information  necessary 
to  deliver  the  whole  message  of  the  sentence. 
Single  out  such  dependent  clauses  as  “did 
not  want  me  to  attend  the  concert”  to  show 
how  much  it  contributes  to  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence. 

10.  Provide  the  student  with  a  definition  of 
dependent  clauses.  Have  volunteers  bracket 
the  dependent  clauses  in  the  fifth  color. 

11.  Circle  the  connectives  using  white  chalk. 

12.  Have  students  copy  out  the  definitions  and  the 
sample  sentences,  using  the  same  color 
scheme  to  single  out  the  parts.  Construct  a 
color  key  underneath  the  definitions  and  have 
the  students  do  the  same. 

13.  Remove  the  connectives  from  the  sample 
sentences  on  the  board,  and  insert 
punctuation  and  capitals.  Ask  students  to 
evaluate  the  effect  on  the  reader’s 
understanding,  and  on  the  smoothness  of  the 
prose. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  recognizing 

compound  sentences 

1 .  Review  the  definitions  given  in  Activity  1 . 

2.  Ask  the  class  to  raise  their  hands  in  agreement 
or  disagreement  to  statements  such  as:  The 
sentence  “Frank  and  Al  watched  the  building 
burn  and  wondered  what  happened  to  Paulie” 
is  a  compound  sentence.  Ask  students  to 
explain  why  or  why  not. 

3.  Repeat  the  sentence,  stating  that  it  has  an 
independent  clause.  After  the  students  have 
expressed  their  opinions,  explain  that  the  term 
applies  only  when  the  sentence  is  combined 
with  another  sentence.  Explain  that  the 
sentence  is  one  with  a  compound  subject  and 
predicate. 


4.  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board: 

—  Frank  wanted  to  fight. 

—  Al  wanted  to  fight. 

—  Paulie  didn’t  want  to  fight. 

Explain  that  these  sentences  are  called  simple 
sentences,  since  they  have  only  one  subject 
and  one  predicate  each,  and  have  no  dependent 
clauses  which  add  more  information.  Ask  for 
suggestions  as  to  how  these  sentences  may  be 
combined  in  one  structure. 

5.  Rewrite  the  sentences  in  the  following  ways: 

—  Frank  wanted  to  fight  and  Al  wanted  to 
fight,  but  Paulie  didn’t. 

—  Frank  and  Al  wanted  to  fight,  but  Paulie 
didn’t. 

Show  that  in  the  first  case  the  compound  is 
made  up  of  three  simple  sentences,  and  in  the 
second  case,  it  is  made  up  of  two  sentences, 
one  with  a  compound  subject.  Explain  that  the 
coordinate  clause  Paulie  didn’t  is  independent 
because  it  has  all  the  necessary  elements  of  a 
sentence  and  makes  sense  by  itself. 

6.  Have  students  compose  a  group  of  simple 
sentences.  Then  instruct  the  students  to 
exchange  their  work  with  that  of  another 
student.  When  the  students  have  exchanged 
papers,  ask  them  to  reconstruct  the  sentences 
to  make  them  flow  more  smoothly.  Have  them 
identify  the  structure  they  have  used  in  colored 
pencil,  giving  them  examples  such  as: 

—  Frank,  Al,  and  Paulie  watched  the  fire.  — 
compound  subject 

—  Paulie  watched.  —  simple  sentence 

—  Frank  and  Al  watched  while  Paulie  ran 
into  the  burning  building.  —  compound 
sentence 

PAGE  19 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  commas  before  connectives  in 

compound  sentences 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 
correct  punctuation 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  the  function  of  commas 
in  compound  sentences 
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1.  Give  the  students  the  following  sentence: 

—  Paulie  would  not  fight  for  he  thought  it  was 
pointless. 

Ask  what  expectations  the  first  half  of  the 
sentence  aroused.  Explain  that  the  word  for  in 
this  case  leads  the  reader  to  expect  a  noun  to 
further  explain  the  verb  fight.  Point  out  that  this 
confusion  can  be  avoided  by  the  insertion  of  a 
comma  before  the  connective.  Use  other 
examples  which  highlight  possible  ambiguity, 
and  discuss  them  with  the  class. 

2.  Explain  that  reading  is  really  the  recognition  of 
verbal  patterns,  and  that  when  these  patterns 
are  broken,  the  reader  frequently  becomes 
confused.  Commas  assist  the  reader  by 
providing  a  cue  about  what  to  expect  next.  If 
the  comma  does  not  appear  where  we  expect 
it,  we  receive  a  different  cue,  or  a  miscue. 

3.  Have  the  students  write  the  rule  that  in 
compound  sentences  there  is  always  a  comma 
before  the  connective  except  when  the 
sentences  are  short  and  the  meaning  cannot 
be  made  clearer  by  adding  one.  Use 
contrasting  examples  such  as: 

—  The  work  was  long  and  hard  and  Marjorie 
began  to  cry. 

—  Clark  Kent  vanished  and  Superman 
appeared. 

4.  Discuss  the  material  on  page  19  orally, 
discussing  each  example  with  the  class.  Show 
how  each  would  be  affected  by  removing  or 
inserting  commas. 

PAGES  20  and  21 

Activity  1 

Listening,  reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  participate  in 

an  informal  panel  discussion 

1.  Introduce  the  excerpt  from  Reminiscences  of 
Childhood  with  a  short  biographical  sketch  of 
Dylan  Thomas,  explaining  that  the  piece  they 
are  to  read  is  a  memoir  of  his  boyhood,  and 
that  in  memoirs  the  writer  and  the  main 
character  are  the  same  person,  and  that  the 
writer  intends  to  describe  the  events  of  his  life 
and  the  feelings  that  accompanied  these 
events. 


2.  Have  the  students  read  the  selection,  and  lead 
a  discussion  based  on  the  questions  following 
the  excerpt. 

3.  Call  for  a  comparison  between  the  personality 
of  Dylan  Thomas  and  one  or  two  other 
courageous  fictional  characters.  Point  out  that 
each  character  has  demonstrated  courage,  but 
that  not  all  rely  as  much  on  others  for 
acceptance. 

4.  Summarize  this  Activity  by  explaining  that 
initiations  prove  to  groups  that  the  new 
member  shares  their  sense  of  values.  Ask 
students  to  think  about  what  they  might  have 
done  in  the  same  situations  as  Paulie  and 
Dylan  Thomas. 

5.  Organize  an  informal  panel  discussion  in  which 
the  students  discuss  the  value  and  importance 
of  initiations  as  opposed  to  its  possible 
negative  aspects. 

PAGE  22 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  cheers 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the 
relationship  between  the  sounds  of  language 
and  its  effects 

Activity  1 

Listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the 
effect  of  varying  rhythms  in  music 

1.  Play  for  the  students  a  recording  of  a  ballad 
and  a  recording  of  parade  or  marching  music. 

2.  Ask  the  students  how  the  ballad  makes  them 
feel?  Does  it  make  them  want  to  dance?  If  so, 
what  kind  of  dance  would  be  appropriate? 
Repeat  these  questions  after  they  have 
listened  to  the  marching  music. 

3.  Have  the  students  list  the  emotions  evoked  by 
the  music.  Assist  them  in  concluding  that 
different  rhythms  produce  different  emotions  in 
listeners. 
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Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the 

effect  of  varying  rhythms  in  poetry 

1 .  Read  the  following  pieces  to  the  group: 

Tiger,  Tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

Move  to  the  left 
Move  to  the  right 
C’mon  Tiger 
Fight,  fight,  fight! 

Propose  to  the  class  that  each  is  the  same  in 
subject  matter,  the  number  of  lines,  each  has 
rhythm  and  rhyme,  but  that  they  have  different 
effects.  Ask  why.  As  far  as  possible,  elicit  from 
the  students  that  the  length,  or  tempo,  or  the 
lines,  the  clarity  of  the  messages,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  rhyme,  the  rhyme  pattern,  all 
contribute  to  mood. 

2.  Ask  if  anyone  has  ever  watched  a  football 
game  on  television  with  the  sound  turned  off. 
Ask  how  they  think  the  players  would  feel  if 
they  couldn’t  hear  the  crowd.  Point  out  that 
sound  and  sound  patterns  control  mood,  and 
mood  controls  action. 

3.  Have  the  students  contribute  any  cheers  they 
know,  or  make  one  up  yourself,  pointing  out 
that  with  cheers,  sense  is  less  important  than 
rhythm  and  rhyme. 

4.  Have  students  compose  cheers  for  a  school 
team,  using  tempo,  rhythm,  and  rhyme. 

PAGES  23  to  25 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  expressive 

language  in  fiction 

1.  Have  the  class  read  the  excerpt  from  Pandora 
and  discuss  the  questions  on  page  25. 

2.  Continue  the  discussion  by  asking  the  following 
questions: 

—  Why  do  you  suppose  Sylvia  Fraser  thinks 
that  readers  will  be  interested  in  this 
story?  (Nearly  everyone  has  had  the 


experience  of  being  left  out;  it  is  a  relief  to 
find  out  that  others  have  had  the  same 
experience.) 

—  How  many  of  you  enjoyed  the  story  and 
think  that  Sylvia  Fraser  is  a  good  author? 
Why  do  you  think  so? 

2.  Mention  that  in  the  first  line,  Fraser  uses  the 
expression  “pinwheel  of  popularity.”  Ask  the 
class  if  they  know  what  a  pinwheel  is,  and  have 
them  look  the  word  up  in  their  dictionaries. 

Have  them  discuss  the  effectiveness  of  the 
simile. 

3.  Discuss  the  expression  “democratic  illusion.” 
Elicit  from  the  students  the  meaning  of  both 
words  and  what  they  think  the  expression 
means. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  theme-related  expository 

paragraph 

1.  Recall  the  outline  of  the  excerpt  from  Pandora, 
noting  the  importance  of  the  author’s  choice  of 
words,  and  her  opinion  of  popularity  grounded 
in  “niceness.” 

2.  Through  questioning  recall  the  outlines  of  the 
excerpt  from  Reminiscences  of  Childhood  and 
“Yellowbelly,”  and  have  the  class  identify  the 
leaders  in  these  stories. 

3.  Ask  the  following  questions: 

— Are  any  of  the  leaders  in  these  groups 
concerned  for  the  well-being  of  group 
members?  By  what  principle  do  they 
lead? 

—  Which  of  the  characters  in  these  stories 
might  have  made  a  good  leader? 

—  Why  do  you  think  that  some  people  want 
to  be  leaders?  List  the  reasons. 

—  Why  do  you  think  some  people  are  always 
followers?  List  the  reasons. 

—  Do  you  think  leaders  have  any 

responsibilities?  What  are  they?  What 
qualities  should  a  good  leader  have? 

—  If  you  were  a  leader,  what  would  you  like 
your  followers  to  be  like? 

4.  Divide  the  class  into  two  groups  and  have  each 
write  paragraphs  answering  one  of  the 
following  questions: 
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—  Can  the  leaders  of  groups  be  close 
friends  with  all  group  members?  Why  or 
why  not? 

—  Can  the  leader  of  a  group  be  close  friends 
with  any  group  member?  Why  or  why 
not? 

5.  Collect  the  paragraphs  and  discuss  them  with 
the  class,  assisting  the  students  to  make  some 
generalizations  about  the  results. 

Extension  Activity/writing  about  appropriate 
characteristics  for  specific  situations 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1.  Begin  the  discussion  by  asking  the  following 
questions: 

—  If  our  class  was  asked  to  take  part  in  an 
English  quiz  against  a  class  from  another 
school,  how  should  we  go  about 
appointing  a  team  leader? 

—  How  should  the  team  leader  pick  the  other 
members  of  the  team? 

2.  Discuss  other  subject  areas  with  the  class, 
using  the  same  format. 

3.  Ask  the  class  how  their  choices  differ  when 
choosing  sides  for  games.  Try  to  get  them  to 
articulate  the  reasons  for  choosing  players. 

4.  Ask  the  students  to  write  a  paragraph, 
describing  the  characteristics  of  the  person 
they  would  most  like  to  be  with  in  the  following 
situations: 

—  lost  in  a  forest 

—  at  a  party 

—  on  a  rainy  Saturday 

PAGE  25 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  verbs  in  the  simple  present  tense 

form 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  the 
appropriate  use  of  the  present  tense 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  tense  to  meaning 


1.  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board: 

—  When  I  am  a  little  bit  younger,  I  like  to  play 
Red  Rover.  My  brother  likes  to  play  with 
me,  but  now  he  liked  football  better. 

— We  watched  a  lot  of  fires  with  Frank.  Al 
came  with  us  because  he  like  to  watching 
too. 

2.  Have  volunteers  come  up  and  underline  the 
verbs  with  colored  chalk. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  students  what  they  think  of  the 
sentences,  and  how  they  might  be  improved. 

4.  Have  volunteers  insert  the  correct  verb  forms. 

5.  Introduce  the  concept  of  tense,  drawing  out  its 
relationship  with  time.  Write  “present  tense”  on 
the  board  and  discuss  its  meaning,  using 
concrete  examples  such  as  watch,  am 
watching,  have  watched,  will  be  watching. 
Have  students  identify  which  forms  describe 
action  taking  place  in  the  past,  now,  and  in  the 
future. 

Extension  Activity/using  the  present  tense  of 

verbs 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Divide  the  class  into  five  groups.  Appoint  a 
news  reporter  to  each. 

2.  Have  the  groups  choose  one  of  the  following 
situations  to  pantomime: 

— the  Prime  Minister  and  aides  getting  off 
an  airplane  in  Iceland 

—  a  famous  movie  star  visiting  sick  children 
in  hospital 

—  a  famous  chef  preparing  a  meal  for  the 
Queen 

—  a  sea  monster  sighted  in  Hudson  Bay 

—  a  spaceship  landing  on  a  busy  downtown 
street 

3.  Allow  the  students  a  few  minutes  to  rehearse 
while  the  reporter  watches. 

4.  Have  groups  pantomime  their  scenes  for  the 
class  as  the  reporter  describes  the  events. 

Extension  Activity/writing  scripts  for  television 

in  the  present  tense 

Producing,  viewing 

1 .  Divide  the  class  into  groups. 
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2.  Assign  a  popular  television  show  to  each 
group. 

3.  Give  the  students  the  following  assignment: 

—Write  an  opening  scene  that  will  take 
three  minutes  to  perform. 

—  Give  stage  directions  to  the  actors  and  the 
camera  operators  using  the  present 
tense. 

4.  Have  students  perform  their  scenes  and  hand 
in  their  scripts. 

PAGE  26 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of 
introvert  and  extrovert 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
text-related  vocabulary 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  text-related  vocabulary 
appropriately 

1.  Discuss  the  prefixes  used  in  the  text  material, 
eliciting  from  students  their  meanings.  If 
students  are  not  readily  able  to  offer  a 
definition,  provide  other  words  with  the  same 
prefix  in  sentence  context  and  have  the 
students  infer  the  meanings. 

2.  Once  the  students  are  clear  as  to  the  meanings 
of  all  the  prefixes,  elicit  from  them  definitions  of 
each  of  the  words  in  the  list.  Vertigo  is  not 
formed  with  a  prefix,  but  it  may  be  a  word  that 
students  are  familiar  with  anyway.  If  not,  you 
can  provide  context  sentences  to  help  their 
understanding. 

3.  Have  students  use  each  of  the  words  in  the  list 
in  a  sentence  to  show  that  they  understand  the 
meaning. 

Extension  Activity/demonstrating 
understanding  of  text-related  vocabulary 

Writing 

1.  Have  each  student  select  one  of  the  words 
from  the  list  in  the  text  and  use  it  in  four  or  five 
sentences. 


2.  Each  student  should  then  show  these 
sentences  to  another  child  of  the  same  or 
slightly  younger  age.  The  other  child  is  to  try  to 
infer  the  meaning  from  the  sentences  and 
indicate  which  sentence  was  the  most  helpful. 

3.  Students  can  report  back  to  the  class  on  their 
success  or  failure  in  making  their  word 
understood. 

PAGE  27 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  read  with  understanding  test 

questions 

1.  Have  the  students  read  through  the  test 
questions  on  page  27,  following  the 
instructions  given  in  the  opening  paragraph. 

2.  Discuss  any  difficulties  that  the  students  have 
in  comprehending  the  instructions  or 
responding  to  them. 

3.  Have  students  score  their  responses,  giving 
assistance  if  the  exercise  presents  any 
difficulty.  Once  the  students  have  completed 
the  test,  you  might  wish  to  have  them  share 
their  ideas  about  the  value  of  such  tests  and 
their  accuracy. 

Extension  Activity/comparing  means  of 

gathering  and  processing  specialized  information 

Reading,  speaking 

1 .  Bring  in  a  variety  of  tests  for  the  students  to 
examine.  These  could  be  achievement, 
aptitude,  personality  tests  related  to  specific 
jobs,  quizzes — whatever  you  are  able  to 
obtain. 

2.  Leave  the  tests  in  a  place  where  students  can 
read  them  at  their  leisure. 

3.  At  some  point  when  students  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  them  (you  might  wish 
them  to  do  this  in  small  groups),  spend  some 
time  discussing  the  kind  of  information  each  is 
trying  to  obtain  and  the  relative  difficulties 
involved. 
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PAGE  28 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Making  up  tests 

Objective:  to  develop  familiarity  with 

appropriate  test  questioning  techniques 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  write  useful 

test  questions 

1.  Ask  the  students  how  many  of  them  have  ever 
done  a  personality  test  found  in  a  magazine  or 
answered  questions  put  to  them  by  market 
researchers  in  a  shopping  mall  or  on  the 
telephone.  Ask  whether  the  students  enjoyed 
such  questioning  and  whether  they  feel  that 
they  learned  something  useful  about 
themselves. 

2.  Discuss  motives  for  testing,  using  familiar 
examples.  Why  would  a  commercial 
organization,  an  advertising  medium,  or  a 
government  agency  employ  people  to  test 
private  citizens,  job  and  scholastic  applicants, 
or  others?  List  volunteered  answers  on  the 
board  and  provide  some  suggestions  of  your 
own. 

3.  After  discussion  of  these  motives,  emphasize 
the  common  purpose  underlying  all  these 
suggestions:  to  plan  action,  either  to  help  the 
individual,  the  public,  or  the  company,  and 
sometimes  to  help  both. 

4.  Invite  the  students  to  design  a  test  of  your 
personality.  Divide  the  class  into  four  or  five 
groups  and  give  them  the  following 
instructions: 

—  Find  out  whether  I  am  an  introvert  or  an 
extrovert. 

—  Use  the  test  on  page  27  as  a  rough 
model,  but  design  your  own  questions 
based  on  what  you  think  the  typical 
behavior  of  an  introvert  or  an  extrovert  is. 

—  Decide  first  and  then  discuss  with  the 
others  how  you  could  use  the  information 
you  get  from  giving  the  test. 

5.  Do  the  test.  The  results  should  vary  enough  to 
provide  a  good  basis  for  discussion, 
highlighting  the  concepts  introduced  early  in 
the  lesson. 


Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  practice  preparing  test  questions 

which  will  produce  a  specific  outcome 

1.  Introduce  the  lesson  by  asking  the  students  a 
series  of  questions  that  will  bring  out  the 
following  ideas: 

— the  examiner’s  purpose  in  making  up 
academic  tests  is  to  show  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching  strategies,  and 
to  show  the  student  those  skills  that 
require  more  practice 

— that  a  single  test  will  not  show  what  the 
student  has  done  in  the  past,  nor  predict 
future  performance 

— that  a  single  test  score  may  mean  that  the 
student’s  aptitude  is  high,  low,  or  average; 
that  the  student  spent  much  or  little  time  in 
preparing  for  the  test;  that  the  student  has 
much  or  little  experience  in  writing  similar 
tests;  that  the  student’s  motivation  is  high, 
low,  or  average;  that  the  student’s  health 
at  the  time  of  writing  is  poor;  that  the 
student  cheated;  that  the  measuring 
instrument  (test)  is  not  well  designed  for 
its  purpose. 

2.  Invite  the  students  to  compose  four  or  five  brief 
test  questions  in  language  arts  that  will  bring 
out  their  own  competence. 

—the  student  answers  his/her  own 
questions  on  a  separate  sheet 

—  pairs  of  students  exchange  test  questions 
and  answer  them  on  a  second  answer 
sheet.  After  completion  this  sheet  is 
attached  to  the  test  sheet  and  returned  to 
the  student  examiner  for  marking.  Allow 
students  to  decide  their  own  marking 
scheme. 

—  each  student  hands  in  the  three 
components 

3.  Discuss  the  Activity — its  difficulty,  its  merit  as  a 
measuring  instrument,  etc.  —  with  the  class 
members.  The  object  of  this  discussion  is  to 
show  that  overconfidence  or  emotional  distress 
based  on  test  results  is  wasted,  but  that  test 
results  may  be  very  useful  as  a  base  for 
planning  for  the  future. 
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PAGE  28 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Classifying  jobs 

Objective:  to  develop  classification  skills 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  design  and  use  a  questionnaire 

1.  Have  students  interview  their  parents  and 
neighbors,  using  a  questionnaire  based  on  the 
Interest  Areas  provided  on  page  28.  Design  the 
questionnaire  together  as  a  class.  Add  to  the 
Interest  Area  portion  the  following  questions: 

—  What  is  your  occupation? 

—  Do  you  enjoy  your  work? 

—What  other  job  would  you  like  to  do? 

2.  Discuss  the  results  of  the  survey  with  the  class, 
noting  what  factors  other  than  interest  areas  or 
aptitudes  might  determine  what  kinds  of  jobs 
people  have. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  organize 

information  using  lists 

1 .  Ask  students  what  kinds  of  stores  they  like  to 
shop  in.  Ask  whether  some  stores  might  be 
more  successful  than  others  because  they 
organize  their  merchandise  better. 

2.  Discuss  the  organization  of  a  clothing  store. 
Where  are  all  the  coats  kept?  How  are  the 
coats  organized?  (by  size,  price,  style)  How 
else  might  they  be  organized?  (color,  quality, 
age  of  wearer,  etc.)  Ask  the  students  whether 
they  might  be  confused  if  the  coats  were 
randomly  placed  around  the  store,  and  what 
advantages  ordering  the  merchandise  by  class 
has  for  the  store  owner  and  the  shopper. 

3.  Compare  the  clothing  store  to  a  food  store. 
Where  would  one  find  products  so  unrelated  in 
color,  texture,  taste,  consistency  as  flour, 
chocolate  chips,  food  coloring,  raisins?  What  is 
common  to  these  seemingly  unrelated  things? 
Point  out  that  the  supermarket  uses  a 
classification  scheme  based  on  the  probable 
purpose  that  the  buyer  sees  in  the 


merchandise.  For  this  reason,  we  find  raisins  in 
the  baking  section,  and  also  in  Confections. 
Discuss  other  ways  these  same  items  might  be 
grouped  by  a  science  student  or  a 
photographer  working  on  an  advertisement. 

4.  Relate  the  foregoing  discussion  to  personality 
types  and  job  classes.  How  do  various  tests 
result  in  groupings  or  classes  and  why?  Do 
these  classifications  make  enough  allowances 
for  differences? 

5.  Ask  students  how  ordering  things  into  classes 
could  apply  to  ordering  information  during 
study.  Use  a  language  arts  test  as  an  example. 
What  things  should  they  study?  List  elements 
on  the  board,  and  with  the  help  of  the  class, 
order  them  according  to  intellectual  tasks  likely 
to  be  set.  For  example: 

—  Identification  of  Parts  of  Speech 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  pronouns 

—  Building  Paragraphs 

topic  sentences,  supporting  reasons  and 
details,  concluding  statements 

—  Analysis  of  Sentence  Structure 
dependent  and  independent  clauses, 
connectives,  subjects,  predicates 

Have  the  students  organize  some  subject  area 
information  in  the  above  way. 

Extension  Activity/using  lists  to  organize 

activities 

Writing 

1.  Assign  groups  of  students  one  of  the  following 
tasks: 

—  Cooking  dinner  for  a  special  friend 

—  Showing  a  new  student  around  the  school 

—  Studying  for  a  social  studies  test 

—  Planning  a  camping  trip 

2.  Instruct  the  students  to  make  one  or  more  lists 
to  help  them  carry  out  the  task  efficiently. 
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PAGE  30 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Using  pronouns,  possessives,  and 
adverbs  to  achieve  coherence 

Objective:  to  determine  appropriate  use  of 
pronouns  and  adverbs 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  recognize 
appropriate  use  of  pronouns  and  adverbs 

1.  Review  briefly  the  definition  of  pronouns  and 
adverbs. 

2.  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board: 

—  Lynne  and  Patricia  were  practicing  their 
piano  duet  for  the  school  concert.  The 
janitors  came  in  and  asked  them  to  leave. 
They  spoke  to  each  other  in  whispers. 
They  left  hurriedly.  One  of  them  came 
back  to  close  it.  She  noticed  that  their 
watches  were  exactly  like  hers. 

3.  Have  volunteers  come  up  and  underline  all  the 
pronouns  and  possessives.  Elicit  from  the 
students  what  is  wrong  with  the  sentences. 

4.  Alter  the  sentences  by  inserting  appropriate 
nouns,  pointing  out  that  they  might  refer  to 
either  the  girls  or  the  janitors,  it  might  refer  to 
either  the  gym  or  the  piano.  Note  the  difference 
in  possessives. 

5.  Ask  the  students  whether  the  sentences, 
though  they  are  somewhat  clearer,  seem  jerky. 
Ask  what  is  missing  that  causes  this  effect. 

6.  Juxtapose  a  rewritten  version  of  the  sentences 
with  the  original  group,  using  adverbs  of  time 
and  place.  For  example: 

—  Lynne  and  Patricia  were  in  the  gym 
practicing  their  piano  duet  for  the  school 
concert  next  evening,  when  the  janitors 
came  in  and  asked  them  to  leave.  Then 
the  two  men  spoke  to  each  other  in 
whispers.  Meanwhile,  the  girls  hurriedly 
left  the  gym.  When  Patricia  came  back  to 
the  gym  later,  she  noticed  that  the 
janitors’  watches  were  exactly  the  same 
as  hers. 

7.  Point  out  that  adverbs  of  time  can  be  used  as 
connectives  to  join  compound  sentences,  as  in 
the  first  sentence,  to  begin  a  sentence,  or 


immediately  after  the  verb,  as  in  the  last 
sentence.  Point  out  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
adverbs  in  the  last  sentence,  one  of  time  and 
one  of  place. 

8.  Have  the  students  use  the  revised  sentences 
on  the  board  to  create  a  story  beginning,  using 
good  descriptions  of  the  personalities  of  the 
two  girls  and  the  janitors,  and  adverbs  of  time 
and  place. 

PAGE  31 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Writing  descriptive  paragraphs 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing 

descriptive  paragraphs 

Activity  1 

Writing 

Objective:  to  write  an  effective  descriptive 

paragraph 

1.  Have  the  students  write  a  paragraph  in  which 
they  describe  a  familiar  object  or  scene  without 
naming  it. 

2.  Have  them  exchange  their  work  with  another 
student  to  see  if  he  or  she  can  identify  what  is 
being  described.  Any  possible  improvements 
should  be  made  to  the  description. 

Extension  Activity/describing  feelings 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1.  Have  in  the  classroom  several  record  jackets 
and  records  of  various  performers  ranging 
from  classical  to  rock  music. 

2.  Play  the  records  and  have  the  students  look  at 
the  pictures  of  the  performers.  Ask  the 
following  questions: 

—  What  personality  types  do  you  think  these 
pictures  show?  Why? 

— What  feelings  do  the  pictures  and  music 
seem  to  show? 

3.  Have  the  students  write  a  paragraph  about  one 
of  the  performers.  Explain  that  they  will  have  to 
use  their  imaginations  and  make  inferences 
about  the  private  feelings  of  these  personalities 
in  order  to  write  their  descriptive  paragraphs 
successfully. 
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PAGE  32 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  rewrite  a  poem  as  a  descriptive 

paragraph 

1.  Have  the  students  read  Leonard  Cohen’s  poem 
and  take  up  the  accompanying  questions 
orally.  Point  out  the  ironic  use  of  “public  men” 
by  drawing  an  analogy  with  familiar  political 
figures,  showing  that  the  poet  selects  this  well 
known  description  of  politicians  to  force  an 
awareness  that  the  desperation  and  loneliness 
felt  by  the  men  in  the  poem  is  the  result  of 
political  mismanagement  and  neglect. 

2.  Draw  out  through  questioning  that  “public  men” 
also  forces  an  awareness  that  they  are  like  us, 
and  that  their  predicament  may  one  day  be 
ours.  The  intention  of  the  poet,  therefore,  is  to 
make  us  sympathetic  to  their  loneliness  by 
drawing  attention  to  our  own. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  write  a  descriptive 
paragraph  based  on  the  poem. 

Extension  Activity/comparing  pronoun  use  in 

“Les  Vieux”  and  “Faces” 

Reading 

1.  Have  the  students  reread  the  two  poems  and 
describe  what  they  find  different  about  them. 
Draw  the  students’  attention  to  the  poet’s  use  of 
“I”  and  other  pronouns  in  “Faces”  and  discuss 
what  it  indicates  about  the  poet’s  point  of  view, 
the  poet’s  intention,  and  the  effects  of  these 
pronouns  on  the  audience. 

2.  Ask  the  students  where  Leonard  Cohen  might 
have  been  standing  when  he  saw  the  “public 
men.”  Do  they  think  he  wishes  to  address  his 
audience  directly? 

3.  Have  students  locate  other  poems  that  use 
pronouns  and  poems  that  do  not  to  see  if  the 
point  of  view  changes  consistently. 


PAGE  33 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 
Writing  autobiographies 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the 
biographical  and  autobiographical  form 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the  difference 
between  biography  and  autobiography 

1.  Discuss  with  the  students  whether  a 
biographer  could  describe  accurately  the 
feelings  and  reasons  behind  the  events 
contained  in  an  autobiography,  and  what  kind 
of  evidence  they  would  need  in  order  to  try 
(letters,  documents,  conversations  with  you  or 
people  who  knew  you).  Point  out  that  whatever 
the  evidence  available  to  the  biographer,  all 
descriptions  of  feelings  would  be  inference. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  students  why  anyone  would 
want  to  write  a  biography  of  another  person. 
Elicit  from  the  students  what  effects  a 
biography  would  have  on  the  subject,  the 
biographer,  and  the  reader. 

3.  Let  each  student  work  with  a  partner.  Each 
student  will  interview  his  or  her  partner  briefly 
about  an  incident  in  his  or  her  life,  producing 
from  the  interview  a  biographical  sketch.  The 
person  it  describes  will  then  rewrite  it  as  an 
autobiographical  sketch,  adding  details  that 
would  be  unknown  to  a  biographer.  Discuss  the 
results  with  the  class. 

Activity  2 

Writing 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
autobiographical  writing 

1.  Have  the  students  write  fictional 
autobiographical  accounts  of  their  18th 
birthdays.  These  may  be  diary  entries,  letters, 
memoirs. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  students  whether  they  think  it 
likely  that  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
autobiographies  will  actually  take  place,  what 
factors  might  intervene  to  change  things, 
whether  they  can  really  tell  how  they  will  feel 
about  things  in  the  future,  etc. 
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3.  Conclude  the  Activity  by  having  students 
evaluate  whether  they  have  actually  written 
autobiographies,  fiction,  or  biographies. 
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2/THE  SEA  IS  A  HUNGRY  DOG 

Concepts  of  the  sea  are  examined  from  the  point 
of  view  of  various  writers  and  poets.  Through 
poems,  story  excerpts,  and  a  modern  ballad, 
students  are  encouraged  to  practice  writing  about 
the  sea  in  each  genre. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  recognizing  the  skillful  use  of  repetition 

•  using  the  figure  of  speech  called  metaphor 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  nautical 
language 

•  using  metaphors  in  writing  prose 

•  using  effective  repetition  in  writing  prose 

•  using  simple  and  compound  sentences 
®  writing  factual  and  literary  paragraphs 

•  achieving  unity  within  a  paragraph 

•  writing  story  conclusions 

•  understanding  some  characteristics  of 
ballads 

•  writing  stories  from  different  viewpoints 

•  using  verbs  in  the  present  progressive  tense 
form 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  34  and  35 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  various 
points  of  view  about  the  ocean 

1.  Display  pictures  of  the  sea  in  many  moods. 
Pictures  of  old  and  new  sailing  vessels,  maps 
and  charts  of  sea  voyages,  pictures  of  famous 
sailors  and  navigators,  and  pictures  of  sea 
monsters  and  wrecks  would  help  to  create  the 
appropriate  nautical  atmosphere. 

2.  Establish  a  listening/reading  center.  The  center 
should  include  additional  reading  materials  on 
the  sea  (some  ideas  can  be  found  in  the 
Bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  chapter),  and 
audio-visual  materials,  if  they  are  available,  for 
individual  or  small  group  use. 


3.  Tell  students  that  the  sea  covers  70.8  per  cent 
of  the  earth’s  surface.  Discuss  with  students 
that  if  early  human  beings  had  known  more 
about  the  seas  of  the  world,  they  probably 
would  have  named  the  planet  “Ocean”  instead 
of  “Earth.” 

4.  Ask  pupils  if  they  have  ever  vacationed  by  the 
sea.  How  did  they  feel  about  their 
experiences?  Did  their  feelings  about  the  sea 
change  according  to  the  mood  of  the  sea? 

5.  Perhaps  some  of  the  pupils  have  parents  who 
have  crossed  the  ocean  by  ship.  Do  the  pupils 
know  how  they  felt  about  the  experience? 

6.  Ask  the  students  to  describe  the  ways  in  which 
the  sea  is  beneficial  to  human  beings.  Write 
their  answers  on  the  board.  Discuss  with 
students  why  so  many  people  are  frightened  of 
the  sea,  even  when  it  is  so  beneficial  to  us. 

7.  Discuss  with  students  the  possibility  of 
underwater  cities  to  accommodate  the  earth’s 
growing  population,  asking  questions  such  as: 

—  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  build 
cities  under  the  water? 

—  How  would  people  get  sufficient  oxygen 
to  breathe? 

— What  types  of  homes  would  people  live 
in? 

—  What  would  people  do  about  waste 
disposal? 

—  How  would  people  get  around? 

— What  would  people  do  about  underwater 
crime? 

—  How  would  people  who  are  frightened  of 
the  sea  feel  about  this  new  arrangement? 

—  Would  you  like  to  live  under  the  water? 
Why  or  why  not? 

—  If  you  lived  under  the  water,  where  would 
you  go  for  your  vacations? 

8.  Have  students  write  a  poem  of  their  own  about 
the  sea,  based  on  this  discussion,  or  a 
descriptive  paragraph  or  short  story  about 
cities  beneath  the  sea. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  viewing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  a  theme-related  poem 
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1.  Of  all  the  elements  of  nature,  the  sea  is 
probably  the  most  written  about.  Ask  pupils 
why  they  think  the  sea  is  so  fascinating  for 
writers,  poets,  and  songwriters. 

2.  Read  “Sea  Fever”  to  the  students. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  what  words  the  poet  uses  to 
describe  the  sights  and  sounds  he  enjoys  when 
at  sea.  Write  their  answers  on  the  board. 

4.  In  light  of  their  answers,  ask  the  pupils  what 
words  they  would  use  to  describe  the  poet’s 
feelings  for  the  sea? 

5.  Do  the  pupils  think  it  is  the  call  of  the  sea  or 
sailing  that  attracts  the  poet? 

6.  What  kind  of  ship  does  the  poet  like  to  sail?  Do 
students  think  he’d  be  happy  on  a  submarine? 

7.  The  poet  writes  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  sailor. 
Do  pupils  think  it  is  possible  for  a  landlubber  (a 
person  not  used  to  being  on  ships)  to  ever  feel 
this  way  for  the  sea?  Help  pupils  expand  their 
answers  by  asking  questions  such  as: 

—  What  unique  aspects  of  the  sea  appeal  to 
the  poet? 

—  What  type  of  person  do  you  think  the  poet 
is? 

—  Do  you  think  that  everyone  is  suited  for 
the  “vagrant  gypsy  life”? 

—  Do  you  think  the  elements  the  poet  talks 
about  appeal  to  his  mind,  or  some  other 
undefinable  part  of  him,  such  as  his  spirit 
or  soul? 

Extension  Activity/collecting  and  illustrating 

poems  about  the  sea 

Producing,  speaking 

1.  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs.  Each  pair 
should  select  a  sea  poem,  song,  shanty,  or 
ballad  to  make  a  poster  of. 

2.  If  their  choice  is  a  long  poem,  advise  pupils  to 
select  no  more  than  six  verses  from  their  poem. 

3.  Ask  pupils  to  produce  an  illustrated  poster, 
featuring  their  poem. 

4.  Display  the  posters  in  the  classroom. 

5.  Divide  the  class  into  discussion  groups.  Ask 
each  group  to  discuss  two  of  the  selections. 
Some  questions  they  should  explore  are: 

—  Are  there  common  themes  in  the  poems? 


—  What  kind  of  descriptive  language  do  the 
poets  use? 

—  Whose  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  the 
poem? 

—  How  do  the  poets  feel  about  the  sea? 

A  representative  from  each  group  should 
report  their  findings  to  the  class. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  36 

Learning  to  Create  Poetry 
Recognizing  the  skillful  use  of  repetition 

Objective:  to  become  familiar  with  the  means 
by  which  poetry  is  created 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  identify  the  use  of  repetition  in  a 
poem 

1.  Prepare  the  following  hand-out. 

Sailor’s  Fever 

I  must  go  down  to  the  sea  again,  to  watch  the 
lonely  sky 

All  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her 
by 

And  the  wheel’s  kick,  the  wind’s  song,  the 
white  sail’s  shaking 

As  well  as  a  gray  mist  on  the  water  while  a 
new  day’s  breaking. 

I  am  pulled  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  call  of  the 
running  tide 

It’s  a  wild  sound  and  a  clear  summons  that 
cannot  be  denied. 

I  pray  for  a  blowsy  day  with  white  gulls  flying 

And  pitched  spray,  blown  spume,  and  birds 
crying. 

I  am  compelled  to  go  to  the  ocean  and  live  a 
vagrant  gypsy’s  life 

Like  the  birds  and  the  whales  do,  where  the 
breeze  is  like  a  whetted  knife. 

I  want  only  a  merry  yarn  from  a  laughing 
fellow  rover, 

Plus  a  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  when 
the  long  trick’s  over. 

2.  Ask  students  to  listen  to  John  Masefield’s  “Sea 
Fever”  as  you  read  it  aloud. 
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3.  Have  the  students  compare  “Sea  Fever”  to  the 
“Sailor’s  Fever”  hand-out  they  were  given. 
Point  out  that  all  the  ideas  in  “Sailor’s  Fever” 
correspond  to  “Sea  Fever,”  but  that  the  main 
idea  may  not  be  as  clearly  in  focus. 

4.  Draw  out  the  notion  of  repetition  in  “Sea  Fever” 
and  its  effect.  Contrast  it  with  “Sailor’s  Fever” 
and  ask  the  pupils  which  is  more  effective. 

5.  Have  the  students  note  the  repetition  in  “The 
Sea”  and  speculate  as  to  why  the  poet  used 
this  technique. 

6.  In  summary,  explain  to  the  pupils  that  poets 
use  repetition  to  present  a  more  effective 
image  or  feeling. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  viewing 

Objective:  to  develop  appreciation  for  the  skillful 
use  of  repetition 

1.  Have  the  students  replace  all  the  personal 
pronouns  in  “The  Sea”  with  the  dog,  the 
sea-dog,  hungry  dog,  etc.,  to  show  how 
inappropriate  use  of  repetition  can  be  boring 
and  heavy-handed. 

2.  Have  the  students  then  use  a  picture  of  the  sea 
as  an  inspiration  for  writing  a  poem  that  shows 
the  skillful  use  of  repetition.  Allow  them  to  work 
in  groups  of  four  or  five.  As  they  work,  move 
from  group  to  group  to  help  them  get  started  or 
to  suggest  solutions  to  problems  that  come  up. 

PAGES  36  and  37 

Learning  to  Create  Poetry 
Using  the  figure  of  speech  called 
metaphor 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  use  of 
metaphor 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
metaphor,  using  a  poem 

1.  Give  the  students  examples  of  metaphors  such 
as:  That  movie  is  a  bomb.  That  car  is  a  lemon. 
Discuss  the  meanings  of  these  expressions 
with  the  students,  drawing  out  the  reasons  for 
their  effectiveness.  Explain  that  metaphors  are 


special  ways  of  speaking  and  writing  that  force 
the  listener  or  reader  to  see  likenesses 
between  two  unlike  things,  and  thus  think  about 
them  in  a  new  way.  These  comparisons  often 
reflect  the  speaker’s  feelings  about  things. 

2.  Explain  that  whereas  a  simile  warns  the 
listener  or  reader  that  a  comparison  will  be 
made  by  the  inclusion  of  the  words  like  or  as, 
metaphors,  by  contrast,  do  not  carry  such  a 
warning.  Provide  several  examples  of  similes 
and  metaphors  for  the  students  to  identify. 

3.  Read  the  poem,  “The  Sea,”  aloud  as  the 
students  listen.  Elicit  from  the  students  that  the 
first  line  is  a  metaphor  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
poem  is  built  upon  it. 

4.  Focus  on  the  verbs  in  the  poem,  showing  the 
parallels  the  poet  makes  between  aspects  of 
the  sea  and  the  hungry  dog. 

5.  Have  students  comment  on  the  poet’s  use  of 
metaphor,  asking  them  whether  the 
comparison  made  is  a  good  one.  Did  it  evoke 
images  of  the  sea  in  a  new  way? 

Extension  Activity /creating  a  poem  about  the 

sea 

Speaking,  writing 

1.  Following  discussion  in  which  you  recall 
previous  work  on  the  use  of  metaphor,  invite 
the  students  to  create  a  poem  that  describes 
how  they  feel  about  the  sea.  Some  students 
may  wish  to  work  in  groups  while  others  will 
prefer  to  work  alone.  Try  to  preserve  a  quiet 
atmosphere  in  the  classroom  while  they  are 
writing. 

2.  Collect  the  poems  and  display  them  in  a 
booklet  in  the  classroom. 

Extension  Activity/identifying  metaphor  in 

common  use 

Reading,  writing 

1.  Have  students  bring  newspapers  to  class. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  and  give  each 
group  a  section  to  look  at  (sports, 
entertainment,  news,  etc.). 

3.  Have  the  students  find  all  the  examples  of 
metaphor  and  repetition  that  they  can.  Allow 
them  about  ten  minutes. 
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4.  Have  the  students  read  the  examples  they  find 
to  the  class  and  use  them  as  focal  points  for  a 
discussion  of  metaphor. 

5.  This  Activity  could  be  extended  by  having  the 
students  convert  the  newspaper  articles  or 
parts  of  them  into  poems. 

PAGES  38  to  43 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  comprehend  a  story  excerpt 

1.  Discuss  the  story  excerpt  with  the  students, 
drawing  out  from  them  what  mood  the  author 
was  trying  to  create,  (comic)  Also,  have  them 
suggest  words  to  describe  the  personalities  of 
the  three  central  characters.  Write  their  names 
on  the  board  and  under  them,  list  the  students’ 
descriptive  words  and  phrases. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  speculate  on  whether  the 
personality  traits  shown  in  the  story  would  have 
changed  if  one  crew  member  had  drowned. 
What  mood  or  tone  would  be  probable  in  that 
case? 

3.  Focus  on  the  character  of  Enos  and  ask 
students  what  he  stood  to  lose  by  refusing  to 
sign  on  as  pilot  of  the  boat.  This  may  require 
some  explanation,  since  it  is  not  clear  in  the 
excerpt  that  Enos  was  the  builder  of  the  boat. 
The  idea  that  should  emerge,  however, 
concerns  Enos’  identity  and  status  with  the 
group  of  seafarers.  The  students  should  notice 
that  although  Enos  is  not  particularly  interested 
in  Farley  and  Jack’s  image  of  him,  he  values 
the  opinions  of  the  other  Newfoundlanders 
highly.  Ask  the  students  what  effect  Enos’  pride 
has  on  the  comic  content  of  the  story. 
Summarize  the  discussion  by  pointing  out  that 
pride,  or  the  desire  to  be  well  thought  of,  is  a 
common  trait  that  is  easily  identified  in  a 
character.  This  trait  plays  a  large  role  in  comic 
prose  and  poetry  because  the  audience  knows 
from  experience  that  people  can  be  made  to  do 
things  they  really  don’t  want  to  do  in  order  to 
“save  face.” 

4.  Tell  the  students  that  although  the  comic  tone 
of  the  story  is  partly  built  upon  Enos’  pride, 
there  are  other  common  human  emotions  that 
most  stories  build  upon.  One  of  the  most 
common  emotions  in  stories  is  fear,  which  is 


common  in  adventure  stories.  Have  the 
students  suggest  stories,  movies,  plays, 
poems,  songs,  etc.  where  either  or  both  pride 
and  fear  play  a  prominent  role.  After  each 
account,  ask  whether  the  tone  was  comic,  sad, 
tense,  etc.  The  discussion  should  draw  out  that 
emotions  not  funny  in  themselves  can  be  made 
to  seem  funny  by  skillful  handling  in  a  story. 

PAGE  44 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of 
nautical  language 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
text-related  vocabulary 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  text-related  vocabulary 
appropriately 

1.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  words  presented 
in  question  four.  Give  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  guess  the  meaning  of  the  words 
or  to  demonstrate  their  previous  knowledge  of 
them.  If  none  of  the  students  is  able  to  provide 
a  suitable  definition,  use  each  word  in  the 
context  of  a  sentence. 

2.  When  definitions  have  been  arrived  at  for  each 
word,  have  the  students  compare  their 
definitions  with  a  dictionary  definition  to  see  if 
theirs  was  similar. 

3.  Have  the  students  use  each  word  in  a  sentence 
to  demonstrate  that  they  understand  its 
meaning. 

Extension  Activity/demonstrating 
understanding  of  text-related  vocabulary 

Writing 

1 .  Have  each  student  select  one  of  the  words 
from  the  list  in  question  four  and  use  it  in  four  or 
five  sentences. 

2.  Each  student  should  then  show  these 
sentences  to  another  child  of  the  same,  or 
slightly  younger  age.  The  other  child  is  to  try  to 
infer  the  meaning  from  the  sentences  and 
indicate  which  sentence  was  the  most  helpful. 
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3.  Students  can  report  back  to  the  class  on  their 
success  or  failure  in  making  their  words 
understood. 

PAGE  44 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 

Using  metaphors  in  writing  prose 

Objective:  to  use  literary  techniques  in 

writing  effective  prose 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  effectiveness  of 

metaphor  in  prose  writing 

1 .  Write  situations  such  as  the  following  on  the 
board: 

—  bootlace  caught  on  railway  tracks  as  train 
approaches 

— falling  off  an  ocean  liner  in  dangerous 
waters 

—  lost  in  the  forest  at  night 

—  strange  noises  heard  in  an  abandoned 
mine 

2.  Have  the  class  select  one  of  the  situations  and 
ask  the  students  to  compose  one  or  two 
sentences  that  give  the  basic  information,  e.g., 
“While  crossing  the  railroad  track,  my  bootlace 
suddenly  caught.  I  could  hear  the  train  coming 
closer  as  I  tried  to  pull  myself  free.” 

3.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  they  would  feel 
the  danger  in  the  situation  more  intensely  if  the 
track  and  the  train  seemed  to  have  evil 
intentions  toward  the  character.  Using  the 
students’  suggestions,  rewrite  the  sentence. 
Help  them  incorporate  as  many  effective 
metaphors  as  they  can,  for  example:  “I  was  in  a 
desperate  war  with  the  scorpion  rails  that 
clutched  my  bootlace  between  gleaming  steel 
pincers,  while  the  looming  giant  on  the  track 
behind  me  hooted  with  malice  at  my 
predicament.” 

4.  Discuss  the  results  with  the  students,  having 
them  compare  the  effect  with  the  mood  created 
by  the  original  sentences.  Read  the  sentences 
aloud  to  emphasize  the  shift  in  tone. 


5.  Divide  the  students  into  groups.  Have  each 
group  choose  one  of  these  situations  or 
another  of  their  own  making  and  create  a  story 
beginning  using  metaphor. 

6.  When  the  groups  have  composed  their  short 
pieces,  have  them  exchange  with  other  groups 
so  that  they  can  see  how  effective  others 
consider  their  use  of  metaphor. 

7.  Have  the  groups  save  their  story  beginnings  for 
completion  at  some  later  date. 

Extension  Activity/compiling  booklets 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1.  Have  the  students  work  in  groups  to  find 
metaphors  commonly  used  to  describe  games, 
shopping,  eating,  etc.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  would  be  excellent  sources. 

2.  Have  the  students  write  out  the  sentence  in 
which  the  metaphor  was  found,  and  beside  it, 
identify  the  parts  of  the  comparison  and  what  it 
means. 

3.  Help  the  students  to  develop  a  subject  index  of 
metaphors  and  arrange  their  examples  in 
alphabetical  order  under  each  heading.  These 
could  be  bound  together  and  given  an 
illustrated  cover.  Illustrating  the  metaphors 
would  be  a  good  way  of  giving  artistically 
inclined  students  an  opportunity  to  share  their 
talents  and  transform  sophisticated  concepts 
into  relatively  easy-to-understand  visual 
displays. 

Extension  Activity/rewriting  news  stories  using 

metaphor 

Writing,  listening 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  rewrite  a  news  or  sports 
story  from  the  newspaper  using  metaphor. 

2.  Have  them  read  their  work  to  the  class,  and 
use  it  as  a  base  for  discussion.  Try  to  clear  up 
any  confusion  about  metaphor  or  repetition  that 
turns  up. 
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PAGE  45 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 
Using  repetition 

Objective:  to  write  effective  prose 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  ability  in  using  repetition  in 

prose  writing 

1.  Have  the  students  write  a  sentence  or  two  that 
could  be  used  as  a  story  beginning  based  on 
each  of  the  following  situations. 

—  bootlace  caught  on  railway  tracks  as  train 
approaches 

— falling  off  an  ocean  liner  in  dangerous 
waters 

—  lost  in  the  forest  at  night 

—  strange  noises  heard  in  an  abandoned 
mine 

2.  Have  the  students  rewrite  their  story 
beginnings  using  repetition. 

3.  Discuss  the  effectiveness  of  the  story 
beginnings  using  metaphor  with  the  material 
for  page  44,  and  with  the  story  beginnings 
using  repetition  in  this  exercise.  Is  one 
technique  more  effective  than  the  other?  Might 
the  techniques  be  combined?  Point  out  to  the 
students  that  good  writing  is  frequently  a  matter 
of  selecting  the  appropriate  technique  and 
using  it  effectively. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  an  awareness  of  effective 

and  ineffective  repetition 

1 .  Work  with  the  class  to  develop  two  sample 
paragraphs,  one  of  which  uses  repetition 
effectively,  and  one  that  uses  it  ineffectively. 

For  example: 

A.  I  knew  I  had  put  the  winning  lottery  ticket 
somewhere  safe.  I  looked  in  my  dresser 
drawer — no  ticket.  I  checked  my  pockets — 
no  ticket.  I  looked  on  top  of  the  refrigerator — 
no  ticket.  Where  on  earth  could  it  be? 

B.  I  knew  I  had  put  the  winning  lottery  ticket 
somewhere  safe.  I  looked  for  the  ticket  in  my 
pocket.  Then  I  checked  to  see  if  the  ticket 


was  in  my  room.  I  thought  I  might  have  left 
the  ticket  at  my  friend’s  house,  but  she  hadn’t 
seen  the  ticket.  Where  on  earth  could  the 
ticket  be? 

2.  Have  the  students  discuss  which  paragraph  is 
more  effective  and  why. 

3.  Have  the  students  work  alone  or  in  pairs  to 
write  two  sample  paragraphs  about  another 
situation  in  which  repetition  could  be  used 
effectively  and  ineffectively. 

4.  Read  some  of  the  better  examples  to  the  class 
so  that  they  may  appreciate  the  effect  of  the 
sound  of  repetition  and  discuss  it. 

PAGE  45 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  simple  and  compound  sentences 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
sentence-combining 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  effect 
of  simple  and  compound  sentences  in  descriptive 
writing 

1.  Review  the  material  in  question  two  on  page  45 
of  the  text  with  the  students. 

2.  After  the  students  have  identified  the  principal 
clauses,  read  the  sentences  aloud,  first  as 
compound,  then  as  simple  sentences, 
matching  intonation  to  punctuation. 

3.  Have  the  students  describe  the  different  effects 
of  the  simple  and  compound  sentences. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  replace  some  of  the  simple 
sentences  in  the  following  paragraph  with 
compound  ones. 

I  was  in  a  desperate  war  with  the  scorpion 
rails.  They  clutched  my  bootlace  between 
gleaming  pincers.  The  grey  giant  on  the  track 
behind  me  hooted  with  malice  at  my 
predicament.  I  screamed  in  anguish. 

5.  Point  out  that  the  version  with  the  simple 
sentence  slows  down  the  flow  of  the 
paragraph.  However,  this  slowing  down 
increases  the  tension  because  it  creates  an 
expectation  and  then  makes  you  wait  before  it 
is  satisfied. 
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6.  Have  the  students  select  compound  sentences 
from  their  own  work  and  rewrite  them  as  simple 
sentences.  The  students  could  read  the  two 
versions  aloud  to  the  class.  Members  of  the 
class  could  try  to  describe  the  differences  in 
mood  created  by  the  two  versions  and  express 
a  preference  in  each  case. 

7.  The  readings  should  show  that  simple 
sentences  are  very  dramatic,  but  if  overused  in 
a  piece  of  writing,  can  lead  to  boredom. 

PAGES  46  to  48 

Learning  to  Buiid  Paragraphs 
Writing  literary  and  factual  paragraphs 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  differences 

between  literary  and  factual  paragraphs 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  how  intention  affects 

genres 

1.  Read  the  selections  on  pages  46  and  47  aloud 
to  the  students,  being  careful  to  bring  out  the 
differences  in  tone  between  each  piece. 

2.  Use  the  accompanying  questions  on  pages  47 
and  48  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  imagine  that  the  selection 
from  the  encyclopedia  appeared  in  a  novel 
about  an  undercover  agent  posing  as  a 
scientist  in  order  to  track  down  a  group  of 
foreign  agents  who  have  been  storing  secret 
weapons  under  the  ocean  in  steel  tanks.  Would 
the  kind  of  prose  in  the  selection  be  appropriate 
for  that  kind  of  story? 

4.  Ask  the  students  to  pretend  that  they  are  all 
first  year  students  of  oceanography  at  a 
university.  When  they  open  their  textbook  on 
the  first  day  of  class,  it  is  full  of  Jules  Verne 
story  excerpts.  Would  that  kind  of  writing  be 
appropriate  for  a  textbook  at  the  university 
level?  Would  it  be  appropriate  for  the  author  of 
the  textbook  to  break  in  constantly  with  his  or 
her  own  anecdotes,  or  feelings  about  the  sea? 

5.  Ask  the  students  whether  they  think  that 
oceanographers  might  be  interested  in  reading 
the  Rachel  Carson  selections.  Would  the 
people  in  their  neighborhoods  be  interested? 
Would  they  buy  a  book  such  as  Rachel 


Carson’s  for  a  friend  or  relative?  It  should  be 
clear  from  this  discussion  that  scientists  would 
read  the  book  only  for  its  literary  qualities,  while 
others  might  learn  something  from  it.  Many 
people  would  read  it  for  information  as  well  as 
to  enjoy  Carson’s  descriptions  of  and  feelings 
about  the  sea.  The  intentions  of  authors  range 
from  the  desire  to  entertain  and  the  desire  to 
inform.  It  is  these  intentions  coupled  with  a 
clear  idea  of  the  readership  that  accounts  for 
the  differences  in  tone  of  writing. 

PAGE  48 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

Achieving  unity  within  a  paragraph 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing 

paragraphs  with  unity 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  identify  appropriate  detail  in  a 

factual  paragraph 

1.  Prepare  the  following  hand-out  and  distribute  it 
to  the  students. 

The  giant  basking  shark  is  the  largest  fish 
living  in  temperate  waters.  Basking  sharks 
always  swim  together,  and  long  lines  of  their 
dorsal  and  tail  fins  rise  high  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  can  be  seen  off  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia.  The  body  of  this 
ancient  fish  consists  of  flesh  and  soft 
cartilage,  which  breaks  away  when  it 
decomposes.  When  I  told  my  little  son,  his 
face  went  all  white  and  clammy  and  he  had 
to  be  put  to  bed.  The  skeleton  commonly 
measures  as  much  as  14  m  in  length, 
exceeding  that  of  the  great  white  shark,  often 
seen  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  The 
vertebrae  are  held  together  by  a  gristle-like 
substance,  which  caused  my  wife  to  remark 
to  my  laboratory  assistant  that  it  might  make 
an  excellent  and  nourishing  soup. 

2.  Have  the  students  find  the  topic  sentence  in  the 
paragraph  and  make  a  list  of  the  details  that 
support  it. 

3.  Discuss  the  paragraph  with  the  students, 
asking  them  to  identify  the  sentences  that  don’t 
belong  and  explain  why  they  don’t  belong.  Ask 
the  students  to  mark  a  light  line  through  them. 
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4.  Discuss  the  list  of  supporting  details  with  the 
students  and  ask  them  if  they  are  arranged 
according  to  time  sequence,  space  sequence, 
or  physical  description. 

5.  Ask  the  students  to  describe  the  writer’s 
intention  and  the  effect  of  his  writing  on  the 
reader.  Is  the  material  mainly  for  information  or 
entertainment?  Is  it  factual  or  literary?  Might 
the  misleading  sentences  fit  into  a  literary 
paragraph  —  perhaps  part  of  an  autobiography 
by  a  famous  scientist?  Would  the  details  in  all 
factual  paragraphs  be  arranged  according  to 
physical  description? 

Activity  2 

Writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  write  literary  paragraphs  from  a 

factual  base 

1.  Invite  the  students  to  work  in  groups  of  four  or 
five  to  transform  the  information  given  in  the 
paragraph  in  Activity  1  into  a  literary  paragraph. 
Have  them  pretend  that  they  are  a  scientist 
writing  about  their  experiences  and  feelings  for 
a  national  magazine. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  read  their  literary 
paragraphs  to  the  class  and  explain  what  effect 
they  intended  the  paragraphs  to  have  on  the 
readers. 

Extension  Activity/noting  the  principle  of  order 

in  literary  writing 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1.  Provide  the  students  with  several  issues  of 
magazines  such  as  The  Reader’s  Digest,  Owl, 
The  National  Geographic.  Have  them  work  in 
groups  to  break  paragraphs  down  into  topic 
sentence  and  supporting  details.  Also,  have 
them  analyze  the  details  in  terms  of  time  order, 
space  order,  or  physical  description. 

2.  Discuss  the  results  of  the  students’  analysis  in 
class,  determining  whether  they  think  details 
are  ordered  in  the  sequence  in  which  the 
author  sees  and  feels  things  or  in  a  sequence 
that  appeals  to  the  reader’s  sense  of  logic. 


PAGES  49  to  51 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  the  relationship 

between  point  of  view  and  story  endings 

1.  Have  the  students  read  “Take  Over  Bos’n.” 

Use  the  questions  that  follow  it  in  the  text  to 
establish  that  there  can  be  several  points  of 
view  represented  in  a  story.  The  characters, 
the  author,  and  the  reader  may  all  have 
different  points  of  view.  If  the  reader’s  point  of 
view  differs  too  much  from  the  author’s,  he  or 
she  may  find  the  story  ending  improbable  and 
be  let  down  by  it. 

2.  Ask  the  students  if  they  agree  that  the  following 
statement  fairly  represents  Snyder’s  point  of 
view: 

—  “Taking  into  account  Barrett’s  rough  looks 
and  manner,  his  terrible  thirst,  and  his 
comparative  good  health,  it  is  inevitable 
that  he  will  overpower  and  kill  me  to  get  to 
the  water.” 

Ask  the  students  to  formulate  a  similar 
sentence  to  represent  Barrett’s  point  of  view. 
After  a  brief  discussion,  have  the  students  write 
about  the  same  situation  from  the  author’s 
viewpoint. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  think  of  a  time  when  they 
and  their  parents  or  friends  disagreed  about 
some  event.  Would  their  explanation  of  the 
facts  differ?  Would  an  observer  see  the  event 
and  the  facts  leading  up  to  it  differently  than 
any  of  the  participants? 

4.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  that  Barrett 
surprised  himself  as  well  as  Snyder.  Have  any 
of  the  students  ever  been  surprised  by  their 
own  actions  in  an  unexpected  situation? 

5.  Discuss  with  the  students  whether  the  ending 
of  the  Schisgall  story  surprised  them,  and 
whether  they  prefer  surprise  endings  or 
endings  that  seem  to  follow  logically  from  the 
facts  of  the  situation.  Have  them  give  examples 
of  books  or  movies  with  particularly  good 
endings.  Perhaps  their  sense  of  pleasure  came 
from  a  coincidence  between  their  point  of  view 
and  the  author’s. 
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Extension  Activity/identifying  types  of  story 
endings 

Listening,  speaking 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  a  number  of  groups. 
Instruct  each  group  to  appoint  a  member  to  act 
as  secretary. 

2.  Assign  each  group  a  fairy  tale.  Ask  them  to 
think  of  three  alternate  endings  to  their  tale  that 
could  be  described  as  improbable,  possible,  or 
inevitable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  main 
character.  The  group  secretary  should  write 
down  an  outline  of  each  ending  the  group 
comes  up  with.  The  groups  should  also  be 
prepared  to  explain  how  each  ending  fulfills  the 
conditions  of  the  assignment. 

3.  Discuss  the  endings  with  the  whole  class. 

PAGE  51 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 
Writing  story  conclusions 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  aspects 
of  story  writing 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  classify  story  outcomes  as  possible, 
improbable,  or  inevitable 

1.  Write  the  following  story  conclusions  on  the 
board: 

—  A  beautiful  mermaid  rescues  the  crew  of  a 
submarine  after  a  sea  battle  during  World 
War  II. 

—  After  months  of  effort,  a  brilliant  teenage 
boy  befriends  a  killer  shark  that  protects 
him  from  an  attack  by  a  giant  squid. 

—  A  young  girl,  known  for  her  sweetness 
and  goodness,  finds  and  raises  a  lion  cub. 
One  day  while  they  are  playing  together, 
she  takes  out  a  gun  and  kills  it. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  identify  which  of  the 
endings  are  possible,  improbable,  and 
inevitable,  and  which  of  them  are  happy, 
surprising,  or  logical. 

3.  Ask  students  if  the  shooting  of  the  lion  cub 
could  be  made  probable  if  the  author  hinted 
that  the  girl,  although  appearing  to  be  kind,  was 
actually  mean  and  cruel.  Suggest  that  this 


might  make  the  story  conclusion  less 
surprising,  but  far  more  suspenseful  and 
satisfying.  Show  that  the  mermaid  — 
submarine  story  does  not  work  because  it 
offends  both  the  logic  of  fairy  tales  and  “real 
stories.”  However,  if  the  submarine  was 
changed  to  an  ancient  Greek  ship,  the  same 
rules  of  logic  would  not  apply.  Have  the 
students  make  adjustments  in  the  other  story 
conclusions  to  bring  them  into  the  range  of 
believability,  e.g.,  The  shark  could  become  a 
whale  ora  dolphin. 

4.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  that  story  endings 
should  at  least  be  possible.  Suggest  to  them 
that  surprise  endings  work  only  if  they  do  not 
stretch  the  rules  of  logic  too  far. 

5.  Have  the  students  work  alone  or  in  groups  to 
write  alternate  conclusions  to  “Take  Over 
Bos’n.” 

6.  Read  the  resulting  conclusions  to  the  class  and 
use  them  as  a  basis  for  further  discussion. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  surprise  ending 

1.  Ask  the  students  to  describe  surprise  endings 
they  have  read  in  books  or  seen  on  T.V.  Begin 
the  discussion  by  volunteering  one  yourself, 
explaining  why  the  ending  surprised  you.  (An 
Agatha  Christie  story  would  be  perfect  for  this.) 

2.  Summarize  the  discussion  by  saying  that 
usually  we  are  surprised  by  an  ending  because 
the  author  has  not  given  us  quite  enough 
information  about  the  situation  or  a  character’s 
viewpoint.  In  good  stories,  however,  when  the 
reader  reconsiders  the  evidence,  the  surprise 
ending  makes  sense.  Relate  this  statement  to 
the  Schisgall  story,  and  ask  the  students  what 
information  the  author  gave  them  about  Barrett 
that  made  his  changed  point  of  view  and  his 
ability  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  crew  from  drinking 
the  water  believable.  (He  had  been  bos’n’s 
mate  and  he  was  rested  and  stronger  than  the 
others.) 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  develop  the  plot  and  write 
probable  but  surprising  conclusions  to  the 
following  story  outline. 

The  king  of  a  powerful  nation  finds  out  that 
his  father  had  been  murdered.  He  sends  out 
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his  agents  to  find  out  who  had  committed  the 
murder.  Finally,  one  agent  returns  to  say  that 
he  knows  an  old  man  who  had  seen  the 
murder  take  place  and  could  thus  identify  the 
killer.  The  old  man  does  not  want  to  reveal 
the  identity  of  the  murderer,  but  finally  he  is 
brought  before  the  king.  The  old  man  warns 
the  king  not  to  make  him  tell,  for  the 
information  may  bring  the  kingdom  to  ruin, 
but  the  king  insists,  and  after  some 
argument,  the  old  man  begins  to  tell  the 
story.  When  the  king’s  father  was  young,  he 
had  a  son,  who  he  placed  with  a  peasant 
family  who  promised  not  to  reveal  the  boy’s 
identity. . . . 

Have  the  students  work  in  groups  or  individually, 
whichever  they  prefer.  Have  the  completed 
stories  placed  in  the  classroom  where  other 
students  can  read  them.  Select  some  stories  to 
discuss  in  class. 

PAGES  52  and  53 

Learning  to  Create  Poetry 
Understanding  some  characteristics  of 
ballads 

Objective:  to  comprehend  some 

characteristics  of  the  ballad  form 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  identify  the  ballad  form 

1.  Read  “The  Jeannie  C,”  asking  students  to 
listen  to  the  rhythm.  Show  that  in  this  ballad, 
the  stress  pattern  is  four/three  and  the 
end-rhyme  pattern  is  ABAB.  Ask  the  students  if 
they  notice  any  other  form  of  repetition  in  the 
ballad.  (Each  stanza  consists  of  four  lines  and 
the  last  line,  excluding  the  coda  “I’ll  go  to  sea 
no  more,”  is  a  variation  of  the  last  line  from  the 
first  stanza.)  Note  that  other  ballads  may  vary 
from  this,  but  all  use  rhyme,  short  stanzas,  and 
a  simple  rhythm. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  tell  what  the  ballad  is  about 
in  their  own  words.  In  doing  so,  they  will  be 
relating  a  story.  A  story,  usually  about  a  single 
dramatic  event,  forms  the  basis  for  every 
ballad.  Point  out  that  the  earliest  ballads  date 


from  the  twelfth  century  and  were  meant  to  be 
sung.  These  were  passed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  and  from  region  to 
region.  These  ballads  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  more  general  use  of  the  word,  which 
describes  a  lyrical,  slow-paced  song. 

Extension  Activity/presenting  information  about 

ballads  orally  and  in  writing 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  and  have  each 
one  work  on  one  of  the  following  tasks: 

—  Research  the  history  of  ballads  to  find  out 
why  they  were  so  popular. 

—  Find  ballads  from  at  least  four  different 
regions  or  countries,  and  copy  out  the 
words  to  them. 

—  Find  out  who  the  early  singers  of  ballads 
were  and  describe  them. 

—  Locate  recordings  of  ballads  from  at  least 
four  different  regions  or  countries. 

2.  In  addition  to  library  research,  have  the  pupils 
ask  parents,  neighbors,  and  friends, 
particularly  if  they  are  from  other  countries,  to 
tell  you  about  ballads  they  know  of.  Suggest 
that  they  enlist  the  aid  of  a  librarian  to  locate 
studies  of  the  ballad  form.  The  groups  should 
make  an  oral  presentation  of  about  eight 
minutes  on  their  findings.  They  should  also 
complete  a  written  report  and  place  it,  along 
with  recorded  or  written  examples  of  ballads, 
where  the  other  students  can  examine  them. 

PAGES  54  to  56 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  examine  the  effects  of  varying  point 

of  view 

1.  Ask  the  students  how  many  of  them  think  it 
would  have  been  exciting  to  have  been  a 
member  of  Christopher  Columbus’  crew.  Point 
out  that  it  was  a  potentially  dangerous  journey 
as  well  as  an  exciting  one.  Ask  the  students 
what  kinds  of  risks  the  sailors  actually  took,  and 
compare  these  to  the  kinds  of  risks  they 
thought  they  were  taking,  (e.g.,  They  thought 
they  could  fall  off  the  edge  of  the  earth.) 
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2.  Question  the  students  about  the  probable 
educational  backgrounds  of  sailors  in  those 
days  and  what  their  attitude  might  have  been 
toward  people  of  unknown  races.  Ask  the 
students,  even  if  the  officers  of  the  ships  at  that 
time  were  educated,  would  they  know  as  much 
about  the  world  as  grade  eight  students  today? 

3.  Have  the  students  read  the  excerpt  from 
Pageant  of  B.C. ,  asking  them  to  be  aware  of 
the  point  of  view  the  author  has  concentrated 
on. 

4.  Discuss  the  questions  following  the  excerpt  in 
the  text  with  the  students. 

5.  Have  the  students  imagine  that  they  are  space 
travelers  who  have  just  arrived  at  a  city  on  a 
distant  planet,  and  that  they  have  been  taken  to 
a  large  gathering  in  which  eerie-looking  beings 
sit  silently  while  others  peer  through  long  tubes 
into  craters  in  the  ground.  The  beings  staring 
into  the  craters  rise  and  heave  themselves 
backward  into  the  gaping  holes  while  the 
audience  makes  high  pitched  sounds.  How 
would  the  students  react  if  invited  to  participate 
in  the  activity?  Have  the  students  suggest 
possible  interpretations  of  the  ceremony. 

6.  Ask  students  in  what  way  their  own  confusion 
might  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Indians  seeing 
the  Spaniards  and  their  boats  for  the  first  time. 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  points  of  view 

Viewing,  speaking 

1 .  Divide  the  class  into  four  or  five  groups. 

Instruct  them  to  reread  the  excerpt  carefully, 
and  to  dramatize  a  scene  which  would  give  the 
audience  a  good  idea  of  the  point  of  view  of 
both  the  Indians  and  the  Spanish  sailors. 
Explain  that  point  of  view  means  the 
interpretations,  attitudes,  and  emotions  that 
control  what  they  see  and  how  they  respond. 

2.  Allow  the  groups  time  to  rehearse  and  then 
have  them  present  their  improvisations  to  the 
class. 

3.  Discuss  the  improvisations  with  the  class. 


Extension  Activity/writing  ballads 
Speaking,  writing 

1.  Ask  the  students  to  speculate  about  how 
sailors,  who  could  not  read  or  write,  might  have 
preserved  their  experiences  for  their  own 
children  and  grandchildren. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups.  Instruct  each 
group  to  write  a  ballad  commemorating  the 
sailors’  meeting  with  the  Indians.  If  any  of  the 
students  are  musically  inclined,  they  may  set  a 
simple  tune  for  their  ballad. 

3.  Call  on  each  group  to  recite  or  perform  their 
ballads  for  the  class. 

4.  Discuss  with  the  students  how  rhythm  and 
rhyme  can  help  us  to  memorize  a  story  and 
how  each  ballad  shows  a  cultural  point  of  view. 

PAGE  57 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  verbs  in  the  present  progressive 

tense  form 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 
verb  tenses  correctly 

Activity  1 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  describe  action  from  the  viewpoint 
of  an  observer 

1.  Have  the  students  write  a  portion  of  Pageant  of 
B.C.  as  if  they  were  on-the-spot  television 
reporters.  Ask  one  or  two  students  to  read  their 
work,  and  write  several  examples  of  the 
present  progressive  verbs  they  used  on  the 
chalkboard.  Ask  the  students  when  the  action 
of  these  verbs  takes  place. 

2.  Explain  that  helping  verbs  in  the  present 
progressive  tense  show  that  an  action  is 
happening  now  and  is  ongoing.  In  the  present 
tense,  the  action  may  have  happened  in  the 
past  and  may  happen  again,  but  it  is  not 
ongoing.  Use  an  example  such  as  the  following 
to  illustrate  this  point: 

—  I  cheer  for  the  home  team,  (present 
tense) 

—  I  am  cheering  for  the  home  team,  (present 
progressive) 
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3.  Give  the  students  several  sentences,  offering 
them  a  choice  between  the  present  and  the 
present  progressive  tenses.  Provide  context 
clues  in  the  sentences.  Have  the  students 
identify  the  appropriate  tense  in  each 
sentence,  giving  reasons  for  their  choice. 

PAGE  57 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 

Writing  stories  from  different  viewpoints 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing 

from  an  appropriate  point  of  view 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  familiarity  with  narrative 

techniques 

1 .  Begin  the  lesson  by  asking  students  if  they 
have  ever  thought  of  what  would  be  involved  in 
being  a  movie  director.  Suggest  that  making  a 
movie  would  require  the  director  to  analyze  the 
script  to  find  out  where  he  or  she  should  place 
the  camera.  Suggest  that  a  little  preliminary 
practice  might  help  in  making  the  final  plan  for 
the  shots. 

2.  Have  a  group  of  students  adopt  the  roles  of 
Snyder,  Barrett,  and  the  other  sailors  in  “Take 
Over  Bos’n.”  Give  them  a  few  minutes  to 
rehearse  a  scene  from  the  story. 

3.  Have  the  students  recall  the  story  and  tell 
which  character’s  point  of  view  the  movie 
should  attempt  to  capture.  Draw  out  that 
Snyder’s  point  of  view  should  be  the  focus  and 
suggest  that  it  might  be  effective  if  the  camera 
were  located  right  behind  his  shoulder  so  that 
the  viewers  would  see  exactly  what  he  saw. 

4.  Ask  the  group  to  improvise  the  first  part  of  the 
story  up  to  the  point  that  Snyder  loses 
consciousness.  Appoint  a  camera  operator  and 
have  him  or  her  shoot  from  behind  Snyder.  Ask 
the  rest  of  the  class  to  stand  behind  the  camera 
operator. 

5.  Suggest  to  the  students  that  it  might  be 
interesting  to  see  the  movie  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  thirsty  sailors.  Have  the  camera 
operator  and  the  class  members  locate 
themselves  behind  them,  and  ask  the  actors  to 
improvise  the  ending  from  just  before  Snyder 
faints. 


6.  Ask  the  students  how  the  camera  could  take  in 
all  points  of  view  at  once.  Position  the 
imaginary  camera  in  front  of  the  scene  and 
have  the  students  stand  behind  it.  Explain  that 
at  this  angle,  the  camera  can  show  all  of  the 
action  simultaneously,  and  the  film  maker  can 
zoom  in  for  a  close-up  of  a  character  so  the 
audience  can  appreciate  that  character’s 
actions  or  expressions.  Then  the  camera  can 
quickly  switch  to  another  character,  and  in  that 
fashion,  display  the  actions  and  expressions  of 
all  the  characters  more  or  less  simultaneously. 

7.  Have  the  students  return  to  their  places  and 
lead  a  discussion  about  how  a  writer  goes 
about  achieving  the  same  effects.  Through 
questions  and  commentary,  show  that  the 
writer  can  choose  the  most  effective  way  to  tell 
the  story  by  the  point  of  view  he  or  she 
chooses.  Have  the  students  identify  the  four 
possible  points  of  view. 

8.  Have  the  students  write  a  first-person  account 
of  the  action  in  the  McKelvie  excerpt  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  sailor  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  observer-friend  of  Don  Francisco 
Eliza.  Select  samples  to  read  aloud  and 
discuss  them  with  the  class. 

Extension  Activity/identifying  point  of  view 

Reading,  speaking 

1.  Ask  the  students  to  bring  in  newspaper  articles 
that  illustrate  opposing  points  of  view.  A  good 
example  of  a  news  story  that  would  be 
appropriate  would  be  a  story  concerning  a 
political  debate.  A  good  example  of  a  sports 
story  for  this  exercise  would  be  one  that 
involved  a  disagreement  over  a  referee’s  or 
umpire’s  ruling. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  discussion  groups.  Ask 
them  to  suggest  why  the  points  of  view  in  the 
stories  differ,  and  whether  either  represents 
the  whole  truth. 

3.  Move  from  group  to  group  to  assist  in  bringing 
into  the  foreground  such  factors  as 
self-interest,  ignorance  of  facts, 
misinterpretation,  etc. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  class,  call  on  each  group  to 
summarize  what  came  out  of  the  discussion. 
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The  author  utilizes  information  gleaned  from  old  diaries  and  logs  to 
re-create  the  era  of  the  clipper  ships. 

Gr.  7-9. 

‘MacKean,  Ray  and  Robert  Percival.  The  Little  Boats:  Inshore  Fishing 
Craft  of  Atlantic  Canada.  Brunswick  Press,  1979. 

"A  small  wooden  boat  is  a  wondrous  object  whose  beauty  is 
inseparable  from  its  function." 

General. 

Monjo,  F.N.  The  Porcelain  Pagoda.  Viking  Press,  1976. 

A  fictional  journal  about  a  girl  who  travels  to  China  and  falls  in  love, 
set  during  the  19th  century. 

Gr.  7-9. 

Parker,  Elinor,  ed.  Echoes  of  the  Sea.  Scribner’s,  1977. 

A  collection  of  110  poems  dealing  with  the  sea. 

Gr.  7-9. 

‘Ryan,  Shannon  and  Larry  Small.  Haulin’  Rope  and  Gaff:  Songs  and 
Poetry  in  the  History  of  the  Newfoundland  Seal  Fishery.  Breakwater 
Books,  1978. 

An  examination  of  the  industry  through  ballad  and  poem  with  an 
introduction  to  the  economic  environment  and  Maritime  customs. 
Gr.  6  and  up. 

*Wees,  Frances  Shelley.  Mystery  of  the  Secret  Tunnel.  Scholastic, 
Rev.  ed.  1979. 

An  adventure  story  set  in  Newfoundland  involving  two  siblings  and 
lost  treasure. 

Gr.  4-8. 


*  Canadian  Titles 


3/ONE  GIANT  LEAP 

Through  photos,  story  excerpts,  and  news 
articles,  this  unit  introduces  students  to 
“explorers,”  whether  of  outer  space  or  of  the 
inner  depths  of  their  own  endurance. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  complex  sentences 

•  writing  a  short  historical  saga 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  space 
words 

•  finding  and  organizing  scientific  information 

•  making  lists 

•  using  verbs  in  the  present  perfect  tense  form 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  58  and  59 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  become  acquainted  with  the  theme 
material  through  oral  reporting 

1.  Prepare  the  classroom  by  putting  up  pictures  of 
famous  explorers,  past  and  present,  along  with 
maps  of  the  areas  they  discovered.  Include 
space  exploration  and  exploration  of  fantasy 
words  such  as  Tolkien’s  Middle  Earth. 

2.  Read  the  passage  on  page  59  of  the  text  to  the 
students.  Where  necessary,  help  the  students 
to  understand  the  vocabulary. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  first  words  Neil 
Armstrong  spoke  upon  setting  foot  on  the 
moon,  asking  questions  such  as: 

—  How  do  you  think  Neil  Armstrong  felt 
when  he  stepped  out  onto  the  moon? 

— What  words  might  describe  his  feelings? 

—  Do  you  agree  that  the  feat  was  “a  giant 
leap  for  mankind”?  In  what  way? 

4.  Have  students  report  orally  about  other 
courageous  endeavors  carried  out  by  other 
individuals.  What  was  it  about  the  activity  that 
demanded  courage?  Try  to  lead  students  to 
see  that  courage  is  required  to  face  emotional 
crises  as  well  as  physical  ones. 
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Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  brief  accounts  of  an  imagined 

experience 

1.  Have  the  students  imagine  that  each  one  of 
them  is  the  first  person  to  land  on  the  moon. 
Discuss  the  experience  with  them,  asking 
questions  such  as: 

— Which  part  of  your  voyage  to  the  moon 
impressed  you  most?  the  take-off?  the 
view  of  earth  from  space?  experiencing 
weightlessness?  the  landing  on  the 
moon? 

—  How  did  you  feel  as  your  space  ship  came 
into  moon  orbit? 

—  How  did  you  feel  as  you  got  ready  to  leave 
the  spaceship? 

—  How  did  you  feel  when  you  opened  the 
last  hatch,  just  prior  to  descending  the 
ladder  to  the  moon’s  surface? 

—  What  were  your  last  words  to  your  fellow 
astronauts? 

2.  Have  the  students  write  down  their  first  words 
as  they  stepped  onto  the  moon. 

3.  Each  student  should  read  his  or  her  first 
famous  words  to  the  class. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  interview  and  write  about  explorers 

1 .  Divide  the  students  into  three  groups. 

2.  Have  them  read  Edwin  Aldrin’s  comments. 

3.  Three  students  from  each  group  should  play 
the  astronauts  Armstrong,  Aldrin,  and  Collins. 
The  rest  of  the  members  of  each  group  should 
choose  to  be  radio,  T.V.,  or  print  journalists. 

4.  Have  the  journalists  interview  the  astronauts, 
asking  them  not  only  the  details  of  their  trip,  but 
also  how  they  personally  felt  about  their 
experience.  Suggest  to  the  students  that  they 
should  pose  questions  such  as: 

—  Astronaut  Armstrong,  you  have  a  wife  and 
young  children.  Didn’t  you  feel  anxious 
about  leaving  them  on  earth? 

—  Astronaut  Aldrin,  did  it  bother  you  that  you 
were  the  second,  and  not  the  first  man  on 
the  moon? 


—  Did  you  astronauts  take  on  this  type  of 
work  because  of  the  excitement  involved? 

— What  would  you  say  are  the 

characteristics  needed  to  be  a  good 
astronaut? 

5.  Each  group  should  present  a  record  of  the 
interview.  Print  journalists  should  issue  a 
special  “moon-walk”  copy  of  their  local  paper, 
the  radio  team  should  produce  a  finished  tape, 
and  T.V.  interviewers  should  stage  their 
interview  “live”  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Extension  Activity/researching  topics  related  to 

space  exploration 

Speaking,  reading,  producing 

1.  Discuss  with  students  what  we  have  learned  so 
far  about  some  of  the  planets  asking  questions 
such  as: 

—  Can  someone  tell  us  something  about  the 
planet  Venus? 

—  What  do  we  know  about  the  atmosphere 
on  Venus? 

—  Could  people  live  there?  Why  or  why  not? 

—  Do  you  think  some  other  form  of  life  could 
live  on  Venus? 

—  What  characteristics  would  “Venusians” 
have  to  have  to  be  able  to  survive  on 
Venus? 

— Would  “Venusians”  be  able  to  survive  on 
earth?  on  the  moon?  on  Mars? 

—  How  did  scientists  find  out  all  we  know 
about  Venus? 

Ask  similar  questions  about  life  and  exploration 
on  Mars. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  four  groups.  Ask  each 
group  to  research  past  knowledge  and  present 
exploration  of  the  planets  Venus,  Mars,  Titan, 
Jupiter,  or  of  the  stars,  or  the  moon. 

3.  Each  group  should  present  their  findings  in  the 
form  of  an  illustrated  time  chart. 

4.  Allow  each  group  sufficient  time  to  explain  their 
findings  to  the  class.  Display  the  time  charts  on 
the  wall. 
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Extension  Activity/researching  and  writing 

about  famous  quotations 

Reading,  producing 

1.  Discuss  with  the  students  that  Neil  Armstrong’s 
“one  giant  leap”  statement  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  quotations  of  our  century.  Remind 
them  that  astronauts  are  the  most  recent 
members  of  a  long  line  of  explorers,  many  of 
whom  they  have  probably  heard  about  in  social 
studies  lessons. 

2.  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  would  like  them  to 
investigate  some  other  famous  explorers,  and 
the  first  or  last  words  they  uttered  in  strange, 
new  lands. 

3.  Divide  the  pupils  into  four  or  five  groups.  Each 
group  may  choose  their  own  favorite  explorer, 
or  they  may  choose  to  investigate  one  of  the 
following  figures. 

—  Captain  James  Cook:  “I, . . .  had  the 
ambition  not  only  to  go  farther  than  any 
man  had  ever  been  before,  but  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  for  man  to  go ...  ” 

—  H.M.  Stanley  to  Dr.  David  Livingstone:  “Dr. 
Livingstone,  I  presume?” 

—  Captain  Robert  Falcon  Scott,  shortly 
before  his  death  in  the  Antarctic:  “We 
shall  stick  it  out  to  the  end  but  we  are 
getting  weaker. .  .the  end  cannot  be  far.  It 
seems  a  pity  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  write 
more  —  ” 

4.  Each  group  should  produce  a  report  describing 
the  background  and  explorations  of  their 
explorer,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  explorer’s  famous  first  or  last  words. 

5.  Allow  sufficient  time  for  each  group  to  report  on 
their  findings,  and  show  any  maps  or  pictures 
they  may  have  collected. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  60  to  64 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  similarities  in  structure 

and  content  between  the  saga  and  the  ballad 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  supply  a  definition  of  saga 
and  check  it  in  the  dictionary. 


2.  Introduce  the  selection  by  saying  that  the  saga 
is  an  art  form  which  originated  in  Iceland  and 
has  become  popular  all  over  the  world. 

Prepare  them  for  the  reading  activity  by  asking 
them  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  why  sagas, 
rather  than  other  expressive  forms  such  as 
plays,  were  particularly  attractive  to  Icelanders. 

3.  After  the  students  have  finished  reading,  call 
on  individuals  to  suggest  reasons  other  than 
entertainment  that  might  have  motivated  the 
Viking  settlers  to  develop  sagas.  Phrase 
questions  that  bring  into  the  foreground  that  the 
saga  form  was: 

—  a  way  of  keeping  Scandanavian  culture 
alive  for  generations  who  would  have 
minimum  contact  with  the  homeland 

—  a  blend  of  history  and  art  in  which  historic 
figures  and  their  deeds  could  be 
embellished  to  show  the  ideal  national 
character  and  so  boost  morale  in  an 
inhospitable  land 

—  easy  for  different  writers  to  add  to 
because  of  its  episodic  structure 

4.  Point  out  to  the  students  that  as  the  saga 
evolved,  it  began  to  be  used  to  tell  the  story  of 
succeeding  generations  of  families.  Ask  them 
what  current  T.V.  programs  or  books  do  the 
same  thing. 

5.  Ask  the  students  what  kind  of  song  or  poem 
also  tells  a  story  in  episodes.  Remind  the 
students  of  the  ballad  they  studied  in  the 
previous  chapter.  Would  a  stanza  in  a  ballad 
compare  with  an  episode  of  a  T  V.  saga?  In 
what  ways  are  they  the  same  or  different? 

Might  the  motives  of  ballad  writers  be 
compared  to  the  motives  of  saga  writers?  Are 
the  events  and  characters  in  ballads  typical  of  a 
region  and  a  group  of  people? 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  determine 

meaning  from  context 

1.  Prepare  a  list  of  words  and  expressions  taken 
from  the  excerpt  that  might  cause  difficulty  in 
comprehension.  Such  a  list  might  include: 

—  Gudrid  contrived  and  persuaded 

—  endless  talk  and  conjecture 

— Thorvald  was  entranced 
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—  first  landfall  for  ships 
—they  returned  dejectedly 

—  hospitality  was  open-handed 

—  so  sumptuous  a  feast 

— the  land  features  are  prominent 

2.  Ask  students  to  read  the  story  and  then  explain 
the  words  and  expressions  in  your  list.  Ask 
what  ways  they  use  to  unlock  unknown 
meanings?  If  anyone  admits  to  guessing, 
applaud  his  or  her  ingenuity,  explaining  that 
guessing  is  a  basic  part  of  all  reading.  Elicit 
through  questions  that  context  narrows  down 
the  possible  meanings  of  a  word  or  expression 
and  often  this  is  enough  to  make  the  meaning 
clear.  Suggest  that  one  way  of  handling  these 
expressions  and  words  might  be  to  consider 
what  other  words  the  author  could  have  used 
that  would  fit  in  with  the  sense  of  the  paragraph 
and  the  sentence. 

3.  Have  students  work  in  groups  of  three  or  four 
to  locate  the  sentences  in  which  the  phrases 
appear  and  suggest  alternatives  without 
looking  in  the  dictionary.  Ask  them  what 
evidence  exists  in  the  paragraph  and  the 
sentence  to  support  their  choices. 

4.  When  all  the  phrases  have  been  taken  up  in 
discussion,  ask  the  students  to  express  their 
opinions  about  the  merits  or  shortcomings  of 
the  piece  and  tell  whether  the  author 
succeeded  in  making  Gudrid  seem  as  exciting 
a  person  as  Neil  Armstrong. 

5.  Caution  the  students  never  to  be  too 
discouraged  by  unfamiliar  words  and 
expressions,  but  to  guess  at  the  meaning  from 
context  or  look  them  up  if  a  dictionary  is 
available. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  point  of  view  in  writing  about 

pioneering  experiences 

1.  Select  students  to  orally  outline  the  description 
of  the  moon  landing  and  the  Norse  expedition. 
Ask  other  students  to  provide  descriptions  of 
the  astronauts  and  the  Vikings.  From  the 
information  given  in  the  stories,  have  the 
students  imagine  how  they  looked  and  what 
their  personalities  were  like. 


2.  Ask  students  to  imagine  in  what  way  Gudrid’s 
feelings  before  and  after  the  voyage  might 
have  differed  from  that  of  the  astronauts.  How 
much  did  she  and  the  astronauts  know  about 
their  respective  voyages  and  the  places  they 
eventually  landed,  and  how  did  the  hardships 
of  their  journeys  differ?  Did  Gudrid  know  as 
much  in  advance  as  Armstrong?  Did  it  matter 
that  she  was  a  woman? 

3.  Have  the  students  choose  either  of  these 
individuals  and  write  a  descriptive  paragraph 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  one  they  choose. 

Extension  Activity/writing  fictional  diaries 

Writing,  listening 

1.  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs,  in  groups,  or 
individually  to  write  diary  accounts  of  either  the 
moon  walk  or  the  Norse  expedition.  Students 
should  produce  at  least  three  entries:  the  day 
of  leaving,  a  highlight  of  the  journey,  and  their 
impressions  on  landing.  These  entries  should 
include  a  description  of  the  part  they  played  in 
the  expedition.  Encourage  them  to  invent 
characters  for  themselves  or  to  adopt  the  roles 
of  the  principals,  and  to  use  both  imagination 
and  the  evidence  given  in  the  selections. 

2.  When  the  diaries  are  complete,  read  or  have 
students  read  several  of  them  to  the  class.  All 
work  should  be  placed  on  display  for  the 
students  to  enjoy. 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  theme  material 

Writing,  speaking 

1.  Invite  the  students  to  prepare  scenes  from 
each  of  the  expeditions  either  by  improvisation 
or  by  writing  a  short  script  and  acting  out  the 
scene.  (Assign  roles  if  students  are  unable  to 
come  up  with  them.) 

2.  After  the  presentations,  invite  the  student 
audience  to  express  what  they  liked  about 
each  offering,  and  the  actors  to  describe  what 
ideas  and  impressions  they  were  trying  to 
convey.  Discuss  their  success  or  lack  of  it  and, 
if  possible,  suggest  ways  that  the  dramatization 
could  be  improved. 
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PAGES  64  and  65 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  complex  sentences 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
combining  sentences 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  identify  the  principal  ideas  in  a 
series  of  sentences 

1.  To  help  the  students  understand  the  process  of 
combining  sentences,  work  through  the 
following  samples  with  them. 

—  1(a)  Gudrid  was  courageous.  She  made  a 

home  for  herself  and  her  family  in  the 
New  World. 

—  1(b)  Because  Gudrid  was  courageous, 

she  made  a  home  for  herself  and  her 
family  in  the  New  World. 

—  2(a)  The  pioneer  settlements  were 

established.  Life  wasn’t  easy  in  the 
New  World. 

—  2(b)  Until  the  pioneer  settlements  were 

established,  life  wasn’t  easy  in  the 
New  World. 

Ask  the  students  what  differences  they  notice 
between  the  (a)  and  (b)  sentences.  Draw  out  the 
idea  of  sentence  combining. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  kind  of 
information  that  is  added  by  the  connectives 
and  the  relationship  that  they  show  between 
the  two  original  simple  sentences. 

3.  Have  the  students  rewrite  the  following 
sentences,  using  connectives  to  show 
relationships  between  them. 

Eirik  the  Red  was  dead.  Leif  was  a 
Landlord  at  Brattahlid.  Two  ships  put  in  at 
Eiriksfjord.  They  put  in  in  the  autumn.  It 
was  1006.  The  ships  were  traders.  They 
were  from  Iceland.  There  were  eighty  men 
on  the  ships.  Leif  was  hospitable.  The 
sailors  were  hospitable.  All  was  good 
cheer. 


Activity  2 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  identify  and  combine  clauses 

1 .  Take  up  the  exercise  on  page  64  of  the  text 
orally  with  the  students. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups.  Assign  each 
group  a  paragraph  from  the  text  excerpt  on 
page  59.  Have  them  identify  the  complex 
sentences  and  rewrite  them  on  a  separate 
sheet  as  simple  sentences,  adding  to 
dependent  clauses  where  necessary. 

3.  Have  the  groups  exchange  papers  and 
recombine  the  sentences  in  any  way  they 
choose,  excluding  the  original  combinations 
found  in  the  excerpt.  Tell  the  students  that  the 
important  thing  is  to  show  sensible 
relationships  between  the  ideas  and  events  in 
an  interesting  and  varied  manner. 

4.  As  the  groups  work,  move  around  and  help 
them  to  convert  adjectival  and  adverbial 
clauses  into  simple  sentences  and  suggest 
appropriate  sentences  for  combining. 

5.  Have  the  groups  return  their  altered  versions  to 
the  same  group  with  which  they  made  the 
original  exchange  so  that  they  can  appreciate 
and  evaluate  the  variations. 

6.  Invite  the  students  to  discuss  the  difficulty  or 
the  ease  of  the  Activity  and  express  their 
opinions  about  the  result. 

Extension  Activity/incorporating  complex 

sentences  into  existing  creative  work 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

1.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
complex  sentences  with  the  students. 
Emphasize  their  capacity  to  show  relationships 
between  ideas  and  their  tendency  to  condense 
writing,  thereby  making  it  more  effective. 

2.  Suggest  to  the  students  that  sentence 
combining  often  helps  to  condense  a  piece  of 
writing  and  achieve  a  better  balance  between 
main  and  subordinate  information.  However, 
caution  them  that  not  all  sentences  have  to  be 
complex;  variation  in  structures  is  needed  for 
emphasis,  contrast,  and  to  control  the  mood  of 
the  reader. 

3.  With  this  in  mind,  have  the  pupils  rewrite  one  of 
their  earlier  creative  works.  As  they  are  writing, 
move  around  and  help  those  who  require  it. 
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PAGE  67 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 
Writing  a  short  historical  saga 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  produce  a 

variety  of  prose  forms 

Activity  1 

Speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  purpose  of  poetic 

licence  in  historical  fiction 

1 .  Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  heard  the 
term  poetic  licence.  What  do  they  think  it 
means?  After  some  discussion,  ask  the 
students  whether  they  think  it  means  a  licence 
to  lie.  For  instance,  does  it  really  matter  that  all 
the  stories  and  songs  about  Jessie  James  do 
not  tell  the  strict  historical  truth?  Why  would  a 
writer  invent  incidents  and  false  “facts”  about  a 
character?  Try  to  elicit  a  complete  list  of 
motives  that  brings  into  view  the  writer’s 
mercenary,  moral,  or  epic  intentions,  as  well  as 
the  expectations  of  the  audience.  Summarize 
this  discussion  by  saying  that  good  writers  and 
poets  often  invent  situations  and  dialogue 
because  they  believe  that  these  imagined 
incidents  show  a  character’s  personality  in 
greater  depth  than  would  be  possible  if  the 
author  stuck  to  the  bare  facts.  They  may  bring 
out  the  truth  about  a  character  better  than 
history  books  and  documents,  which  rely  on 
known  facts  and  are  therefore  incomplete. 

2.  Ask  the  students  how  far  writers  can  stretch  the 
truth  and  still  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
reader.  Relate  this  discussion  to  earlier  work 
on  story  conclusions  in  which  the  students 
considered  possibility,  probability,  and 
inevitability  in  creating  story  endings.  How  do 
these  considerations  affect  saga  writers? 

Activity  2 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  write  believable  dialogue 

1.  Ask  students  whether  they  think  the  Gudrid 
excerpt  is  a  saga.  It  should  be  made  clear  to 
them  that  it  is  really  a  precis  of  a  saga;  in  a  real 
saga  each  of  the  events  mentioned  would  form 
an  episode  with  dialogue,  and  its  own  title, 
such  as  “Gudrid  Meets  Leif  the  Lucky.” 


2.  Point  out  to  the  students  the  passage  that 
begins  “That  Gudrid  encouraged  him  in  his 
plans  is  certain —  ”  With  the  help  of  the  class, 
invent  a  short  dialogue  between  Gudrid  and 
Thorstein  that  would  reveal  her  character. 
Preface  this  activity  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
Gudrid’s  principal  virtue,  as  indicated  by  the 
text  and  as  understood  by  the  students. 
Variations  in  their  perceptions  would  produce 
different  dialogues.  Stress  that  these 
differences  would  not  be  wrong,  and  in  fact 
might  enrich  the  story.  Stimulate  the  students’ 
imaginations  by  asking  questions  such  as: 

—  Why  did  Gudrid  encourage  Thorstein? 

—  Do  you  think  Thorstein  wanted  her  to 
come  with  him? 

—  What  might  she  have  said  to  convince  him 
to  take  her  along  on  the  expedition? 

3.  Identify  critical  moments  in  the  excerpt  where 
dialogue  would  make  the  characters  seem 
more  vivid  to  the  reader.  Divide  the  students 
into  groups,  assigning  each  group  one  critical 
moment  to  enhance  with  dialogue.  When  the 
groups  are  finished,  read  the  excerpt  aloud, 
incorporating  the  students’  additions. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  writer’s  role  in 

saga -writing 

1 .  Elicit  through  questions  that  most  stories  or 
narratives  contain  both  dialogue  and 
descriptive  passages  that  serve  to  introduce 
the  situation,  the  characters,  the  setting,  and 
control  the  time  sequence.  Have  students 
locate  passages  in  the  Gudrid  excerpt  that 
illustrate  each  of  these  elements.  Have  the 
students  look  carefully  at  each  piece  of 
information  that  is  included  in  the  story  and 
have  them  speculate  about  why  these  facts 
were  selected.  This  exercise  should  be 
managed  to  show  that  the  writer  selects 
incidents  from  a  lengthy  series,  and  from  a  long 
time  span,  to  highlight,  and  condenses  times 
and  situations  that  do  not  bring  out  the  qualities 
of  the  principal  characters  or  the  drama  of  the 
main  events  of  the  story.  To  clarify  these 
matters  further,  ask  the  students  why  the 
author  has  chosen  to  jump  from  a.d.  1000  to 
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a.d.  1002  within  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the 
Gudrid  excerpt:  Were  Gudrid  and  Thorvald 
asleep  for  two  years? 

2.  Explain  the  importance  of  point-of-view  in 
sagas  to  the  students.  Ask  them  if  they  think 
that  readers  are  mainly  interested  in  what  the 
writer  thinks  and  feels  about  events  and 
characters.  If  not,  whose  point-of-view  are  they 
mainly  interested  in?  Explain  that  in  sagas  the 
writer’s  role  is  mainly  like  that  of  the  conductor 
of  an  orchestra,  who  arranges  the  music  and 
manages  the  performance  to  bring  out  the 
“voices”  of  the  different  instruments.  In  the 
same  way  as  the  music  already  exists  for  the 
conductor/arranger,  the  story  already  exists  for 
the  saga-maker  in  oral  stories  and  history 
books.  The  author  of  a  saga  should  not  intrude 
too  much  with  personal  observations,  but 
should  draw  out  and  embellish  the  known  facts. 

3.  Discuss  the  list  of  characters  and  events 
provided  in  question  three  on  page  67  of  the 
text.  Invite  the  students  to  suggest  other 
characters  and  events  that  would  personify  the 
ideals  of  people  today.  When  the  list  is 
complete,  divide  the  students  into  groups  to 
research  and  write  an  episode  in  a  saga  for 
television.  Explain  that  they  are  working  on 
material  that  is  not  a  T.V.  script,  but  that  could 
be  converted  into  one  by  a  script  writer.  Be 
prepared  to  assist  the  groups  as  necessary 
and  keep  them  on  course. 

Extension  Activity/writing  saga  episodes 

Writing 

1.  With  the  class,  select  an  interesting  figure  and 
a  number  of  sequential  events  to  write  about. 
Have  the  students  form  groups  to  write  and 
illustrate  one  episode  of  a  saga  about  that 
figure. 

2.  Each  group  should  also  write  a  ballad  to 
accompany  their  episode.  This  material  could 
be  used  later  to  convert  into  T.V.  scripts. 

PAGES  68  to  74 

Activity  1 

Listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  exercise  the  imagination  in 

discussion  of  theme  material 


1.  Begin  linking  literary  forms  (newsmagazine 
articles,  histories,  sagas,  etc.)  to  the  historically 
significant  experiences  of  exceptional 
individuals  such  as  Armstrong  and  Gudrid.  Ask 
the  students  why  they  think  we  are  interested  in 
these  forms.  Are  we  likely  to  have  experiences 
like  those  of  the  principals?  In  what  ways  are 
their  experiences  and  the  written  accounts  of 
them  important  either  in  the  present  or  the 
future? 

2.  Have  the  students  try  to  imagine  Armstrong’s 
and  Gudrid’s  feelings  just  before  landing.  Were 
they  frightened?  Would  they  be  frightened  in 
the  same  situation?  Why? 

3.  Ask  the  students  if  they  would  like  to  be  among 
the  settlers  on  Mars.  Why  or  why  not?  Invite 
them  to  imagine  that  they  are  approaching  the 
planet  in  a  spaceship  that  has  mechanical 
difficulties  and  has  lost  all  radio  contact  with 
Earth,  making  it  unlikely  that  they  will  ever 
return.  How  would  they  feel?  How  would  their 
experience  be  dealt  with  on  Earth?  (news 
reports,  histories,  sagas,  stories,  plays, 
movies,  music,  art,  etc.) 

4.  Ask  them  if  they  were  alone  on  Mars,  how  they 
would  deal  with  the  situation.  Have  them  write 
a  short,  descriptive  paragraph  about  their 
feelings. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  listening 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  relationship 

between  theme  and  form 

1 .  Ask  the  students  for  their  opinions  on  why 
science  fiction  is  such  a  popular  form  of 
literature.  Why  are  so  many  movies  made 
about  science  fiction  topics?  Do  the  students 
enjoy  these  examples  of  science  fiction?  Direct 
the  ensuing  discussion  toward  the  theme  of 
exploration  and  pioneering  by  asking  students 
if  they  identify  with  the  characters,  if  they  enjoy 
imagining  alien  environments,  etc. 

2.  Have  the  students  note  that  Ray  Bradbury 
elected  to  use  chronicles  to  tell  his  story.  Have 
the  students  look  up  chronicle  and  its 
derivatives  in  the  dictionary  and  encyclopedia, 
or  explain  that  chronicles  are  histories  written 
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in  episodes  ordered  by  time.  Be  prepared  to 
give  some  examples  of  the  form  to  the  pupils, 
e.g.,  the  Bible  or  the  Chronicles  of  Narnia  by 
C.S.  Lewis. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  read  the  story  in  the  text 
through  quickly  in  preparation  for  an  oral 
reading. 

4.  Assign  portions  of  the  text  to  individuals  in  the 
class  for  oral  reading.  Prepare  the  students  for 
the  reading  by  reminding  them  that  the  style  or 
tone  is  taken  from  the  Bible. 

5.  After  the  oral  reading  is  over  and  the  students 
have  had  a  chance  to  discuss  it,  ask  them  why 
Bradbury  might  have  chosen  that  particular 
form. 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  theme-related 

material 

Speaking,  listening 

1.  Bring  in  copies  of  The  Martian  Chronicles  for 
the  students  to  use.  Divide  the  students  into 
groups  and  assign  them  portions  to  rehearse  in 
preparation  for  an  oral  reading.  Tell  the 
students  that  they  will  be  taping  the 
performance  as  if  it  were  a  radio  presentation 
such  as  the  War  of  the  Worlds  broadcast  done 
by  Orson  Welles.  The  students  might  like  to 
pretend  that  the  Chronicles  are  a  continuation 
of  the  Bible  and  begin  the  tape  by  having 
someone  read  from  the  Book  of  Kings.  This 
could  be  faded  out  and  the  voice  of  the  first 
Martian  chronicler  faded  in. 

2.  The  taped  performance  could  be  played  for  the 
class,  or  for  an  audience  composed  of  younger 
students  at  the  school. 

3.  Choose  a  panel  of  students  to  discuss  the 
ways  in  which  the  chronicle  form  adds  to  the 
believability  of  the  Bradbury  story,  and  what 
other  means  he  might  have  chosen  to  convince 
people  that  such  events  are  possible. 


PAGE  74 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of  space 
words 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
text-related  vocabulary 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  text-related  vocabulary 
appropriately 

1 .  Discuss  the  lists  of  words  in  the  text  with  the 
students,  arriving  at  class  definitions  of  the 
words  with  them. 

2.  Have  the  students  refer  to  their  dictionaries  to 
see  how  their  definition  compares  with  the  one 
in  the  dictionary  and  correcting  and  modifying 
where  necessary. 

3.  Have  students  use  each  of  the  words  in  the  list 
in  sentences  to  demonstrate  understanding  of 
the  meanings. 

PAGE  75 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Finding  and  organizing  scientific 
information 

Objective:  to  develop  research  and 
organizational  skills 

Activity  1 

Speaking 

Objective:  to  frame  and  categorize  specific 
research  questions  to  use  in  a  report  outline 

1.  Ask  the  students  if  The  Martian  Chronicles 
made  them  curious  about  Mars,  and  what 
specific  things  they  would  like  to  know  if  they 
were  going  to  the  planet  as  explorers.  Would 
they  like  to  know  when  it  was  first  discovered, 
who  discovered  it,  what  was  seen  by  the  first 
and  subsequent  powerful  telescopes,  etc.? 
Develop  the  list  through  question  and 
suggestion,  but  do  not  overpower  the 
spontaneity  of  the  occasion  by  making  it  seem 
as  if  there  are  right  and  wrong  things  to  be 
curious  about. 
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2.  After  the  list  is  complete,  ask  students  to 
suggest  which  questions  seem  to  fit  together, 
or  follow  each  other  logically.  Is  there  a  time 
sequence  in  the  questions?  Are  there 
questions  that  would  fit  under  general 
headings? 

3.  Have  the  students  suggest  what  sources  would 
give  them  the  information  they  need. 

Activity  2 

Listening 

Objective:  to  refine  report  questions  and  research 

methods 

1.  When  the  list  of  research  questions  has  been 
put  into  tentative  order  and  a  list  of  possible 
sources  put  together,  arrange  for  the  school  or 
community  librarian  to  come  in  and  talk  to  the 
students  about  sources  and  to  comment  upon 
the  clarity,  scope,  and  ordering  of  the  students’ 
research  questions,  giving  them  an  idea  of  how 
better  organization  can  save  time  and  effort  in 
locating  information,  and  describe  methods  of 
keeping  brief  notes. 

2.  Invite  the  students  to  question  the  speaker  or  to 
describe  problems  they  have  had  in  the  past  in 
locating  and  organizing  school  assignments. 
Have  them  ask  for  advice  in  averting  the  same 
obstacles  in  the  future. 

3.  Have  the  class  improve  the  question 
categories  and  source  list  developed  earlier, 
based  on  the  discussion. 

Extension  Activity/writing  reports  and  stories 

Reading,  writing 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  to  research  the 
question  categories  developed  in  Activities  1 
and  2.  Each  group  could  research  one 
category,  make  notes,  write  descriptive 
reports,  and  include  illustrations  where 
appropriate.  This  material  could  then  be 
compiled  into  a  report  on  Mars,  with  a  table  of 
contents  and  perhaps  an  index. 

2.  The  students  could  use  the  report  to  aid  them 
in  writing  fictional  accounts  of  life  on  Mars  in 
which  they  could  use  their  imaginations  to 
describe  things,  using  the  facts  in  the  report  to 
speculate  on  what  is  plausible. 


PAGE  75 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Making  lists 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
organizing  information 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  an  approach  to  preparing  a 
specific  list 

1.  Read  aloud  the  first  paragraph  of  Making  lists 
on  page  75  in  the  text  and  discuss  the 
questions.  To  stimulate  the  students’ 
imaginations,  remind  them  of  their  own  list  of 
questions  about  Mars:  Would  Martians  be 
interested  in  the  same  kinds  of  things  about 
Earth?  Develop  a  class  list  of  materials  about 
Earth  that  you  could  prepare  for  aliens  on  the 
chalkboard. 

2.  Read  the  second  paragraph:  How  does 
Sagan’s  list  compare  with  that  of  the  class? 

3.  Draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  art  has  been 
included  in  this  portion  of  Sagan’s  list.  Do  they 
think  art  should  be  included?  If  so,  what 
categories  of  art  (pictures,  music,  sculpture, 
literature,  etc.)  would  give  the  Martians  insight 
into  what  kind  of  civilization  we  have  on  Earth? 
Do  the  students  think  that  forms  of  art  could  be 
selected  to  show  the  development  of  our 
civilization?  How?  What  forms  of  literature 
would  the  students  include?  If  there  were 
Martians,  would  they  have  art,  and  if  so,  would 
the  students  be  interested  in  it? 

PAGES  76  to  78 
Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
exploration  and  pioneering 

1 .  Ask  the  students  if  they  or  their  friends  have 
ancestors  who  were  pioneers  in  Canada  or 
elsewhere.  After  some  time,  bring  the  topic 
around  to  a  more  general  discussion  of 
pioneering. 

—  How  many  different  kinds  of  pioneering 
can  the  students  think  of? 

—  Can  knowledge  be  a  frontier? 
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—  Can  they  think  of  any  Canadian  pioneers 
in  the  field  of  science?  (Bell,  Banting, 

Best,  etc.) 

2.  Discuss  Canadians  such  as  Sanford  Fleming, 
who  invented  Time  Zones  and  the  Universal 
Day.  Do  the  students  think  that  such  pioneers 
of  knowledge  have  made  as  great  a 
contribution  to  society  as  explorers  of  land,  sea, 
and  space?  Would  they  like  to  be  pioneers  in 
the  arts  and  sciences?  What  kinds  of 
contributions  could  be  made  in  these  fields? 

3.  Explain  that  pioneers  such  as  these  often 
invent  things  that  seem  simple  and  even 
unimportant,  but  prove  to  be  revolutionary. 
Have  the  students  read  the  selections  on 
pages  76,  77,  and  78  and  lead  a  discussion  in 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  speculate  on  how 
life  in  the  Arctic  has  been  changed  by  the 
snowmobile,  how  life  expectancy  has  been 
influenced  by  Pablum,  and  how  the  space  arm 
will  help  humanity  to  exploit  the  resources  of 
the  oceans. 

Extension  Activity/researching  Canadian 

inventions  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Divide  the  students  into  groups  to  research 
such  scholars,  inventors,  and  inventions  as:  Sir 
Charles  Saunders,  Robert  Tait  Mackenzie,  the 
Alouette  and  Anik  space  satellites,  Davidson 
Black,  Robert  Samuel  McLaughlin,  etc. 

2.  Have  each  group  present  a  written  and  oral 
report  on  the  inventor  or  invention  assigned. 
Each  group  could  be  asked  to  discuss  how  the 
invention  or  discovery  has  changed  our  lives  or 
could  change  the  future.  The  written  reports 
should  be  placed  on  a  table  in  the  classroom 
where  students  can  pick  them  up  and  read 
them.  An  alternative  would  be  to  have  the 
groups  collaborate  to  produce  a  radio  program 
on  tape,  selecting  appropriate  background 
music  and  providing  narrative  bridges  for  the 
pieces. 

Extension  Activity/writing  creatively  about 

theme-related  material 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

1.  Read  excerpts  from  chapter  two  of  The  Secret 
World  of  Og ,  by  Pierre  Berton  (McClelland  and 


Stewart)  to  the  students.  It  gives  another 
enjoyable  perspective  on  Pablum.  Students 
could  then  contribute  anecdotes  about  the 
reactions  of  younger  relatives  to  this  cereal  and 
you  could  supply  some  background 
information  about  nutrition  in  the  1930’s  and  in 
the  present. 

2.  A  batch  could  be  made  up  for  the  students  to 
sample,  and  descriptions  of  its  taste  and 
texture  could  be  written  incorporating  the  use 
of  metaphor. 

3.  Some  students  may  be  interested  in 
collaborating  to  produce  a  ballad  about 
Pablum,  which  could  be  performed  for  the 
class. 

PAGES  79  and  80 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  familiarity  with  the  news 

story  form 

1 .  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  that  people  who 
break  athletic  records  or  accomplish  other 
feats  of  skill  could  be  considered  pioneers. 
Have  them  give  reasons  for  their  opinions.  Ask 
them  to  tell  about  some  of  these  people,  who 
could  be  considered  pioneers,  and  describe 
some  of  the  “firsts”  they  have  achieved.  Ask 
what  their  motivation  might  be.  Could  they  be 
exploring  their  own  limitations  as  well  as  having 
fun? 

2.  Appoint  students  to  read  portions  of  the  two 
news  articles,  pretending  they  are  radio 
commentators.  After  the  reading,  ask  the 
audience  to  comment  on  their  tone.  Are  the 
articles  written  in  a  serious  or  a  lighthearted 
manner?  What  particular  phrases  produce  this 
tone?  What  is  the  effect  of  using  nautical  terms 
to  describe  a  bathtub  race?  Explain  that  one  of 
the  basic  principles  of  comic  writing  is  to  use  a 
high  style  to  describe  lowly  events  and  vice 
versa. 
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Extension  Activity /writing  about  theme-related 
material 

Writing 

1.  Have  the  students  write  short  descriptions  of 
“firsts”  they  have  been  involved  in  or  read 
about  using  a  high  and  serious  tone. 

2.  Give  them  a  few  concrete  examples  to  use  as 
models,  such  as  describing  a  doughnut-eating 
contest  as  if  it  were  a  world-class  boxing  match 
or  a  kite-flying  contest  as  if  it  were  making 
aeronautical  history. 

PAGE  81 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  verbs  in  the  present  perfect  tense 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  the 
appropriate  uses  of  verb  tenses 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
grammar  terminology 

1 .  Discuss  the  definition  of  the  word  perfect  with 
the  students.  Make  sure  the  discussion 
includes  the  concept  of  wholeness  and 
completeness. 

2.  Ask  the  students  what  kinds  of  words  describe 
actions  and  what  we  mean  when  we  use  the 
word  tense  to  describe  verbs. 

3.  When  it  has  been  established  that  this 
combination  would  denote  a  complete  action  in 
time,  add  the  word  present  and  ask  how  this 
addition  would  alter  the  meaning  of  the  perfect 
tense. 

4.  Through  questioning  and  examples  establish 
that  when  we  say  present  we  do  not 
necessarily  mean  the  instant,  but  rather  the 
very  near  past — seconds,  minutes,  or  perhaps 
an  hour  or  two  ago.  If  we  say:  “I  have  eaten  my 
breakfast,”  the  listener  will  understand  that  the 
breakfast  was  eaten  very  recently,  but  if  we 
say:  “I  ate  my  breakfast,”  the  listener  can 
expect  that  we  may  be  describing  an  action 
that  occurred  yesterday. 


5.  Go  through  the  sample  sentences  provided  on 
page  81  of  the  text.  Explain  to  the  students  that 
if  they  can  insert  the  word  just  between  the 
verb  and  the  auxiliary,  the  tense  is  present 
perfect. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  listening 

Objective:  to  comprehend  appropriate  use  of 

present  tense  forms 

1 .  Write  the  following  paragraph  on  the  board  and 
have  a  student  read  it  out  in  the  manner  of  a 
sportscaster. 

Gretzky  skates  across  the  ice . . .  he  slams 
into  the  boards  behind  the  net . . .  he  falls . . . 
Mondou  is  right  on  top  of  him.  Shutt  steals 
the  puck ...  he  takes  aim ...  he  waits  for  an 
opening ...  he  shoots ...  he  scores! 

Ask  the  students  whether  the  action  being 
described  takes  place  before,  after,  or  at  the 
same  time  as  the  speaker  describes  it.  What 
tense  is  used?  Ask  the  students  why  we  would 
not  call  this  the  present  perfect.  (Each  action  is 
still  incomplete  at  the  time  it  is  being 
described.) 

2.  Invite  the  students  to  help  you  change  the 
piece  to  conform  with  the  present  perfect  form 
of  the  verbs. 

3.  When  this  alteration  is  complete,  read  it  out  in 
the  manner  of  a  sportscaster.  This  should 
demonstrate  to  the  students  that  the  tone  of 
excitement  and  immediacy  is  lessened 
because  time  has  elapsed  between  the 
completion  of  the  action  and  the  description  of 
it. 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  theme  materials 

Speaking,  producing,  viewing 

1 .  Have  the  students  improvise  scenes  from  the 
excerpts  such  as  the  moon  landing,  Gudrid  and 
Thorstein’s  embarkation,  the  bathtub  race,  etc., 
while  other  students  describe  the  action  for  an 
audience.  Limit  their  descriptions  by  saying 
that  they  must  not  report  any  action  until  it  is 
complete,  or  perfect. 

2.  Have  the  students  do  the  improvisations  again. 
This  time  tell  the  “broadcasters”  that  they  must 
describe  each  action  as  it  takes  place. 
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3.  Appoint  other  students  to  pretend  that  they  are 
describing  the  improvised  events  to  a  friend  a 
day  later. 

4.  Have  the  students  describe  the  differences  in 
tone  that  occurred  and  the  differences  in  their 
own  understanding  of  when  the  action 
occurred. 
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4/JUST  WHEN  I  COULD  STAND  IT 
NO  LONGER... 

A  poem,  various  excerpts  from  suspenseful 
stories,  and  a  television  play  provide 
opportunities  to  bring  suspense  techniques  and 
their  effective  use  of  language  to  the  students’ 
attention. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  aviation 
language 

•  noticing  ways  in  which  an  author  builds 
suspense 

•  understanding  the  punctuation  and  style  of  a 
T.V.  script 

•  understanding  terms  used  in  writing  for  T.V. 

•  understanding  the  characteristics  of  a  T.V. 
script 

•  writing  a  T.V.  script 

•  achieving  logical  sequence  by  using  time 
order 

•  listing  adjectives  and  verbs  that  suggest 
tension  and  suspense 

•  writing  a  suspense  story 

•  using  compound  and  complex  sentences 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  suspense 

1.  Establish  a  reading/listening  station  in  the 
classroom  that  contains  a  good  variety  of 
suspense  stories,  detective  novels,  mysteries, 
and  thrillers — both  classic  and  contemporary. 

2.  Discuss  the  definition  of  suspense  with  the 
students,  asking  questions  such  as: 

—  What  is  suspense? 

—  Can  you  think  of  any  situations  in  your  life 
that  have  been  suspenseful? 

—  Do  people  enjoy  suspenseful  situations  in 
fiction  and  life?  Why? 

—  What  kinds  of  emotions  do  people  feel  in 
a  suspenseful  situation? 


—  Do  you  experience  any  physical  changes 
when  you  are  in  a  suspenseful  situation? 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  write  a  brief  description  of 
their  favorite  suspense  movie,  radio  or  T.V 
program,  or  book.  Have  them  describe  their 
feelings  at  the  time  they  read  the  book, 
watched  the  movie  or  program,  or  listened  to 
the  radio. 

4.  Have  the  students  exchange  what  they  wrote 
with  each  other,  so  they  can  compare  their 
reactions  to  suspense.  (Pages  should  be 
returned  to  the  authors  for  use  in  the  next 
Activity.) 

5.  Conduct  a  class  survey  to  determine  whether 
any  pupils  have  chosen  the  same  story.  If  so, 
have  those  students  compare  their  reactions. 

Activity  2 

Speaking 

Objective:  to  classify  stories  with  respect  to  genre 

1 .  Ask  volunteers  to  suggest  what  the  ingredients 
of  a  mystery  story  are.  Write  their  answers  on 
the  board. 

2.  Ask  pupils  if  there  is  a  difference  between 
mystery  and  suspense  stories.  Help  them 
expand  on  their  answers  by  asking  questions 
such  as: 

—  Are  there  any  elements  in  mysteries  that 
occur  only  in  mysteries?  What  are  those 
elements? 

—  Don’t  you  think  those  elements  are 
suspenseful?  How  would  you  describe 
them? 

—  How  do  you  react  when  you  read  a 
mystery  story?  Is  your  reaction  different 
when  you  read  a  suspense  story?  How? 

3.  Explore  the  same  questions  with  respect  to 
detective  stories. 

4.  Ask  the  students  what  they  enjoy  reading  most 
—  suspense  stories,  detective  stories,  or 
mysteries.  Have  them  give  reasons  for  their 
choices. 

5.  Have  the  students  look  again  at  the  stories, 
movies,  or  programs  they  examined  in  Activity 
1 .  Ask  them  if  some  of  these  should  be 
reclassified.  Have  them  explain  their  reasons 
for  any  changes. 
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Extension  Activity/dramatizing  theme-related 

material 

Viewing,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  to  act  out  the 
following  suspenseful  scenario:  You  have  just 
entered  an  abandoned  building  with  a  friend. 

No  one  else  is  in  the  building.  Everything  is 
quiet.  Gradually,  the  two  of  you  realize  that  you 
are  not  alone.  You  hear  stealthy  footsteps 
coming  from  another  part  of  the  building . . . 

2.  Discuss  with  the  students  how  they  stood 
during  the  scene.  How  did  they  speak  to  their 
friend?  What  happened  to  their  pulse  rate? 
their  hands?  their  nerves? 

Extension  Activity/preparing  a  checklist 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Tell  the  students  that  they  are  going  to  act  out 
or  observe  a  bank  holdup. 

2.  Half  the  class  members  are  to  be  spectators 
and  the  other  half  are  to  be  bank  clerks  or 
customers.  One  customer  has  a  concealed 
gun.  The  scenario  is  as  follows: 

—  it  is  5:45  on  Friday  afternoon,  just  before 
closing  time.  The  bank  is  crowded,  with 
many  customers  waiting  in  line  in  front  of 
the  tellers’  wickets.  A  man  who  has 
reached  one  of  the  wickets  turns  to  face 
the  customer  behind  him.  He  has  a  gun  in 
his  hand  and  orders  the  customer  to 
move  back  against  the  far  wall. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  observers  and  actors  how  the 
people  reacted,  asking  questions  such  as: 

—  What  did  the  crowd  do  when  the  man 
drew  his  gun? 

—  How  did  the  customer  behind  the  gunman 
react?  What  emotions  showed  in  his/her 
face? 

—  How  did  the  other  customers  react? 

—  What  did  the  tellers  do? 

—  How  did  the  gunman  look? 

—  Did  the  movements  or  expressions  of  the 
other  customers  tell  anything  about  their 
feelings? 

—  What  was  the  tone  of  the  gunman’s  voice? 

4.  Ask  the  students  to  compile  a  checklist  of 
things  that  show  suspense,  such  as  facial 
expressions,  gestures,  tone  of  voice,  etc. 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  83  to  90 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  identify  techniques  used  to  create 

suspense  in  a  text  selection 

1.  Have  the  students  read  the  selection  from 
Flight  into  Danger. 

2.  Discuss  with  them  the  various  points  in  the 
excerpt  where  they  feel  that  suspense  is  being 
built  up.  Have  the  students  try  to  pinpoint  the 
techniques  used.  Concrete  examples  such  as 
can  be  found  in  this  selection  will  help  to 
introduce  and  fix  in  the  students’  minds  the 
techniques  that  will  be  discussed  following  this 
selection.  Techniques  which  might  be  noted 
are: 

— the  scene 

— the  setting  (the  situation  itself  is 
suspenseful) 

—  use  of  short  sentences 

—  rapid  scene  changes 

—  visual  and  aural  effects  (including  shots  of 
plane’s  instruments,  sensation  of  being 
bumped  around,  engine  noise,  sirens) 

—  use  of  technical  terms  (aviation) 

—  use  of  conflicting  statements  about  the 
situation,  i.e.,  “He  can’t  fly  the  thing.”  “I’ll 
get  it  down.” 

3.  Ask  the  students  what  techniques  the  actors 
could  use  in  contributing  to  the  building  of 
suspense,  (speaking  quickly,  tone  of  voice, 
facial  expression,  body  language) 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  dramatize  a  text  selection 

1 .  Form  the  students  into  groups,  having  the 
same  number  of  characters  as  the  excerpt. 

2.  Give  the  students  some  rehearsal  time,  then 
have  each  group  present  all,  or  a  portion,  of  the 
excerpt. 

3.  Discuss  the  effectiveness  with  which  each 
group  communicated  tension  and  built 
suspense.  How  much  of  a  factor  were  the 
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actors,  as  opposed  to  the  play  itself?  As  a 
contrast,  you  might  ask  one  group  to  read  the 
play  in  well-modulated  voices,  showing  no  hint 
of  tension  in  their  facial  expression  or  body 
language.  How  does  this  affect  audience 
reaction? 

PAGE  91 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of 
aviation  language 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
text-related  vocabulary 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
text-related  vocabulary 

1.  Discuss  the  text  questions  with  the  students  to 
make  sure  they  are  familiar  with  the  terms 
introduced. 

2.  To  further  develop  their  concept  of  the  terms, 
discuss  with  them  the  meaning  of  the  following 
expressions  based  on  what  they  already  know: 

—  a  pilot  project 

—  a  pilot  for  a  T. V.  series 

—  a  portal 

—  a  log  cabin 

— to  log  a  few  kilometres 
— to  have  your  hair  trimmed 
— to  catch  someone’s  drift 
—to  be  propelled  by  ambition 

3.  Have  the  students  use  the  words  in  sentences 
in  the  context  of  aviation. 

PAGE  91 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 
Noticing  the  ways  in  which  an  author 
builds  suspense 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
recognizing  and  using  literary  techniques 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  learn  suspense-building  techniques 


1 .  Ask  the  students  how  many  of  them  have  ever 
been  on  a  roller  coaster.  Did  it  scare  them? 
When  were  they  most  scared?  Do  they  enjoy 
being  scared?  If  there  were  no  safety  bar  to 
hold  the  passengers  in,  would  they  enjoy  being 
frightened?  Guide  this  discussion  so  that  it 
becomes  clear  that  we  enjoy  suspense  in  art 
because  we  feel  the  danger  from  a  position  of 
safety. 

2.  Give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  cite  favorite 
scary  films  and  books.  How  did  they  feel  during 
the  scariest  parts?  Can  suspense  be  described 
as  internal  tension  that  increases  with  the 
action?  Would  the  students  like  to  write  such 
stories  and  plays  and  control  the  feelings  of 
large  audiences? 

3.  Have  the  students  turn  to  page  91  in  their  text. 
Elicit  speculation  about  how  the  techniques 
listed  work.  Draw  out  the  following  ideas: 

—  because  short  sentences  take  less  time  to 
read  or  speak,  they  quicken  the  pace; 
they  imitate  excited  breathing  and  in  this 
way  remind  us  of  times  when  we  were 
scared 

—  repetition  imitates  the  narrowing  of 
thought  processes,  which  occurs  when 
we  are  under  extreme  stress  and  can 
send  or  receive  only  one  all-important 
message  at  a  time 

— false  alarms  trick  the  reader  or  viewer  into 
relaxing  and  give  the  writer  a  chance  to 
use  surprise  to  create  a  bigger  shock 
effect 

—  pace  is  increased  when  actions  are  piled 
up  in  a  few  short  sentences:  this  strategy 
leaves  the  audience  no  time  to  use  logic 
to  guess  what  happens  next.  In  this  way 
they  are  brought  to  a  maximum  point  of 
internal  tension,  which  is  sustained  until 
the  rapid  sequence  of  action  is  over. 

4.  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  to  locate 
examples  of  each  technique  and  point  them  out 
to  the  class.  Discuss  each  briefly. 
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Extension  Activity/identifying 
suspense-building  techniques  in  theme-related 
material 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

1.  Bring  in  several  collections  of  short  suspense 
stories  and  have  students  contribute  favorites 
of  their  own. 

2.  Begin  the  Activity  by  asking  students  if  they 
have  ever  seen  a  horse  race.  Is  the  maximum 
point  of  tension  when  the  contenders  are  within 
a  length  of  each  other,  when  they  are  neck  and 
neck,  or  when  the  winner  is  way  out  in  front? 
After  some  discussion,  explain  that  the 
greatest  tension  results  when  the  forces  for 
and  against  are  in  a  rough  balance  and  the 
outcome  could  tip  either  way. 

3.  Have  the  students  work  individually  or  in  pairs 
to  read  a  suspense  story  and  point  to  the  place 
where  the  tension  is  the  greatest.  Divide  the 
students  into  discussion  groups  and  let  them 
give  each  other  summaries  of  their  stories  and 
an  explanation  of  how  the  tension  was  created, 
when  it  was  greatest  and  why,  and  if  there  were 
any  moments  of  release  (false  alarms). 

PAGE  92 

Learning  to  Punctuate 
Understanding  the  punctuation  and  style 
of  a  T.V.  script 

Objective:  to  understand  the  appropriate  way 
to  punctuate  a  specific  literary  form 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  understand  the  relationship 
between  punctuation  and  usage 

1.  Ask  students  whether  they  enjoyed  reading  the 
Hailey  script,  and  if  they  think  the  suspense 
would  be  clearer  if  they  could  watch  the  play  on 
TV.  Why  is  this  the  case?  Who  is  the  intended 
audience  for  scripts?  This  discussion  should 
make  it  clear  that  scripts  are  created  for  actors, 
directors,  technicians,  etc.  The  author  of  a 
script  relies  on  these  professionals  to  interpret 
and  add  to  the  script. 

2.  Compare  scripts  with  novels  or  short  stories. 
Who  is  the  intended  audience  for  them?  Does 
the  author  have  any  help  in  creating  and 


communicating  feelings,  thoughts,  and  mood? 
Explain  that  a  novel  or  short  story  is  the  end 
product  of  the  author’s  imagination  while  a 
script  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  play  that  will  not 
be  complete  until  it  is  presented  to  an 
audience.  With  scripts,  there  is  a  team  of 
creators.  To  keep  a  number  of  people  working 
together  smoothly,  the  script  writer  must 
communicate  with  them  in  simple  terms. 

3.  Discuss  the  related  material  on  page  92  in  the 
text  with  the  students,  asking  how  each 
element  of  punctuation  and  format  contributes 
to  clarity.  What  might  happen  if  the  punctuation 
and  format  were  inconsistent? 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  theme-related 
material 

Reading,  viewing 

1.  Select  several  short  scenes  from  suspense 
stories  such  as  “The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum”  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  or  “The  Interlopers”  by  H.H. 
Munro. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups.  Have  each  group 
choose  a  scene  and  allow  them  a  few  minutes 
to  prepare  a  dramatic  reading  for  the  class. 
Assign  two  of  the  groups  scenes  from  the 
Hailey  script. 

3.  After  each  group  has  read,  discuss  the 
difficulties  of  working  directly  from  story 
material.  Was  it  easier  to  deal  with  the  Hailey 
script  and  was  the  action  clearer  to  the 
audience?  Why  or  why  not? 

PAGE  92 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  terms  used  in  writing 
for  T.V. 

Objective:  to  develop  appropriate  vocabulary 
for  specific  situations 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  terms  used  in  writing 
TV.  scripts 

1 .  Go  through  the  list  of  terms  on  page  92  of  the 
text  with  the  students.  Have  the  students  look 
back  at  the  Hailey  script.  Point  out  that  the  first 
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camera  direction  is  a  DISSOLVE.  Have  the 
students  scan  the  script  for  other  camera 
directions  and  make  a  note  of  them. 

2.  Ask  the  students  how  many  different  camera 
directions  they  found.  Why  did  the  director  use 
a  DISSOLVE  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene.  Is 
this  the  moment  of  highest  tension  or  the 
beginning  of  a  rise?  When  did  the  director 
choose  a  FADE?  At  what  point  was  the 
tension?  Why  did  the  director  use  CUTS 
everywhere  else?  How  do  CUTS  contribute  to 
the  tempo  and  suspense?  Would  it  have  been 
appropriate  to  choose  FADES  for  the  critical 
moments?  Why  not?  When  did  the  director  call 
for  CLOSE-UPS?  What  did  these  contribute  to 
the  suspense  and  to  the  understanding  of  the 
characters? 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  pretend  that  they  are 
expert  T.V.  camera  operators  and  that  a 
famous  director  has  asked  them  for  advice  on 
the  shots  and  angles  that  should  be  used  to 
film  the  scene  from  the  Hailey  script.  At  what 
point  could  they  use  a  LONG  SHOT?  (when 
the  plane  comes  to  rest)  When  would  a 
CAMERA  PAN  be  appropriate?  (to  show  the 
fear  among  the  passengers)  When  would 
ANOTHER  ANGLE  be  appropriate?  (to  show  a 
difference  in  opinion,  attitude,  or  vantage  point 
between  Spencer  and  the  stewardess)  Discuss 
the  entire  list  of  terms  with  the  class. 

Extension  Activity/identifying  appropriate  use  of 

T.V.  camera  suspense  techniques 

Writing,  speaking 

1.  Have  the  students  reread  “Take  Over  Bos’n”  in 
chapter  2,  page  49  of  the  text. 

2.  Invite  the  students  to  form  five  or  six  groups 
and  divide  up  the  story,  assigning  one  section 
to  each  group.  Instruct  them  to  plan  the  camera 
shots  for  their  scenes.  They  need  not  produce 
a  script  but  should  rather  write  a  few 
descriptive  paragraphs  telling  at  what  point  in 
the  scene  they  would  use  particular  shots  and 
why.  These  shots  should  illustrate  the 
characters’  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
contribute  to  the  mood  intended  by  the  writer. 

3.  When  the  groups  have  finished,  read  their 
paragraphs  to  the  class  and  discuss  the  ideas, 
calling  on  the  rest  of  the  students  to  comment 
on  the  choices  made. 
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Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Understanding  the  characteristics  of  a 
T.V.  script 

Objective:  to  comprehend  a  literary  form 

Activity  1 

Speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  a  literary  form 

1 .  Ask  the  students  if  any  of  them  saw  the  movie 
Jaws.  Did  they  find  it  suspenseful?  If  anyone 
read  the  book  that  the  movie  was  based  on, 
ask  how  long  it  took  them  to  read  it.  Have  those 
who  have  not  read  the  book  estimate  how  long 
it  would  take  them.  Does  the  movie  maker 
usually  have  as  much  time  to  tell  a  story  as  a 
writer  of  a  novel  would?  Suppose  the  book  had 
been  made  into  a  play  for  T.V.  Would  the  script 
writer  have  as  much  time  to  tell  the  story  as  the 
movie  maker?  What  factors  would  a  T.V.  script 
writer  have  to  consider  in  getting  the  story 
across? 

2.  Have  the  students  read  the  material  on  page 
93  in  the  text.  Discuss  each  suggestion,  asking 
students  to  infer  the  reasons  behind  each  one. 
For  instance,  why  would  long  passages  of 
dialogue  be  less  effective  for  T.V.  than  for 
movies?  (The  setting  of  a  movie  theater  helps 
the  viewer  to  concentrate  while  with  a  small 
T.V.  in  the  home,  there  are  likely  to  be  more 
distractions.  By  having  more  than  one 
character  giving  the  necessary  information  and 
by  switching  from  action  to  action,  it  is  easier  to 
hold  the  viewer’s  interest.) 

PAGE  93 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  a  T.V.  script 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing  in 
a  particular  literary  form 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  apply  suggested  rules  for  script 
writing 

1.  Have  the  students  read  the  plot  outline  on  page 
93  in  the  text.  Ask  them  how  many  people 
would  be  involved  in  a  bomb  scare  such  as 
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this.  Would  a  T.V.  writer  have  time  to  focus  on 
many  of  them?  How  many  and  which  ones 
should  a  T.V.  script  writer  focus  on? 

2.  Have  the  students  identify  the  conflict  implied 
in  the  plot  outline  using  the  list  on  page  93  in 
the  text.  Ask  the  students  if  it  is  more 
frightening  to  be  opposed  by  machines  than 
humans.  Can  you  stall  a  bomb  until  the 
Mounties  arrive?  What  machine,  other  than  the 
bomb,  complicates  the  situation? 

3.  Ask  the  students  whether  all  the  passengers 
aboard  an  aircraft  in  this  situation  would  react 
in  the  same  way.  What  factors  would  affect 
their  reactions?  (age,  experience,  training, 
knowledge  of  the  type  of  crisis,  attitude  toward 
death,  etc.)  How  might  an  old  priest  react?  a 
young  girl?  a  seasoned  pilot?  a  new  flight 
attendant?  the  students?  What  are  the  script 
writer’s  main  resources  for  showing  these 
reactions?  (dialogue  and  camera  shots) 

4.  Allow  the  students  to  choose  the  outline  given 
or  a  favorite  story  to  transform  into  a  script,  and 
to  work  individually  or  in  groups.  Caution  them 
to  refer  to  the  list  of  suggestions  often  to  help 
them  decide  on  the  main  focus  of  their  scripts, 
and  to  the  Hailey  excerpt  for  style  and  format. 

5.  Have  the  students  exchange  scripts  so  that 
they  may  see  each  other’s  work. 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  theme-related 

material 

Producing,  viewing,  speaking 

1.  Have  the  students  use  the  scripts  they 
produced  in  Activity  1  for  presentation  to  the 
class 

2.  After  each  presentation,  invite  the  class  to 
guess  what  camera  shots  were  designated  by 
the  scripts’  authors.  The  authors  could  then 
verify  the  guesses  or  tell  which  shots  they 
actually  chose  and  why. 

3.  Have  the  actors  and  the  director  discuss  how 
the  script  helped  or  hindered  them  in  preparing 
the  scene. 


PAGES  94  to  97 

Activity  1 

Listening,  viewing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  concept  of  plot  and 

climax  in  an  internal  structure 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  describe  the  shape  of  a 
roller  coaster  and  have  someone  come  up  and 
draw  one  on  the  chalkboard. 

2.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  stories  and  plays 
have  an  internal  shape.  If  we  have  emotions 
when  reading  and  viewing,  then  what  is  the 
internal  structure  of  stories?  What  has  all  this 
to  do  with  a  roller  coaster? 

3.  Explain  that  the  viewer  of  stories  begins  his 
story  when  our  emotions  are  at  a  relatively 
even  level,  just  as  they  are  when  we  step  into 
the  car  of  a  roller  coaster.  The  writer  then  uses 
words  and  images  to  increase  and  decrease 
our  emotions  according  to  a  pattern.  This 
pattern  forms  the  plot  of  the  story.  Have  the 
students  notice  that  in  every  story,  whether 
read  or  viewed,  there  are  moments  when  their 
feelings  are  at  a  maximum  level.  Does  anyone 
know  what  word  writers  use  to  describe  these 
moments  in  literature  and  drama?  (the  climax) 
Using  the  roller  coaster  as  a  metaphor,  where 
do  these  moments  of  maximum  tension  occur? 
(just  where  the  car  begins  to  fall)  Show  this  on 
a  diagram. 

4.  Read  the  story  excerpts  on  pages  94  to  97 
aloud.  Ask  the  students  at  what  point  in  each 
excerpt  they  felt  the  greatest  amount  of 
tension. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  identify  climax  in  theme  material 

1.  After  the  students  have  read  the  excerpts  and 
identified  the  moments  of  maximum  tension, 
ask  them  whether  they  would  expect  to  feel 
even  more  tension  if  they  had  the  books  and 
could  continue  reading  them. 

2.  Have  the  students  imagine  that  they  are  artists 
who  have  been  asked  to  tell  these  same  stories 
in  pictures.  Could  it  be  done?  Have  they  ever 
watched  a  T.V.  play  with  the  sound  turned 
down?  If  they  could  stop  the  T.V.  picture  just 
before  the  camera  cut  to  a  new  location,  could 
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they  describe  the  action  or  actions  that 
accompany  each  of  these  story  segments? 
What  could  each  of  these  portions  of  the  plot, 
or  story  line,  be  called?  (a  scene)  Does  a 
scene  contain  all  of  the  action  in  the  plot? 
Could  we  say  that  each  scene  contains  a 
cluster  of  minor  actions,  which,  when  joined, 
contribute  to  the  main  action,  or  conflict,  in  the 
play? 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  imagine  that  they  are 
filming  the  scene  from  The  Birds  that  is  in  their 
text.  Where  would  they  tell  the  camera 
operators  to  go  next?  (the  children’s  bedroom) 
Would  we  expect  the  level  of  tension  to 
increase  or  decrease  during  the  bedroom 
scene?  (probably  increase) 

4.  Explain  that  since  we  don’t  know  the  entire  plot 
of  Mystery  at  Saint-Hilaire,  it  might  very  well 
be  that  the  scene  switches  to  another  location. 
What  would  happen  to  the  level  of  tension  if 
this  scene  were  to  take  place  in  a  hospital 
where  two  doctors  were  discussing  the  main 
character’s  tendency  to  have  hallucinations? 
(decrease  somewhat) 

5.  Invite  the  students  to  participate  in  guessing 
what  the  next  scene  in  one  or  more  of  these 
excerpts  might  be,  and  have  the  class  tell 
whether  the  tension  would  increase  or 
decrease  with  each  of  these  switches. 

6.  Draw  a  diagram  of  stairs  on  the  board  to  show 
that  the  climax  of  each  scene  can  be  a  step 
toward  the  main  climax.  Beside  it,  draw  a 
diagram  of  a  roller  coaster  with  a  series  of 
loops  of  gradually  increasing  heights, 
explaining  that  the  rider  in  such  a  roller  coaster 
feels  a  series  of  minor  climaxes  in  which 
tension  is  increased  and  released  before 
she/he  gets  to  the  major  climax. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  illustrate  the  denouement  in  internal 

structure 

1.  Ask  the  students  if  the  comparison  between  a 
ball  of  yarn  and  a  story  means  anything  to 
them.  Have  they  heard  this  metaphor  before? 
Have  they  ever  heard  a  story  described  as  a 
yarn  or  a  storyteller  referred  to  as  a  yarn 
spinner? 


2.  You  could  make  the  comparison  more  effective 
by  having  some  yarn  on  hand.  As  you  wind  the 
yarn  into  a  ball,  elicit  that  plot  is  made  out  of 
conflicts  in  which  a  character  or  group  of 
characters  wants  something.  The  writer  puts  a 
series  of  minor  and  major  obstacles  in  the  way. 
Each  new  obstacle  is  a  complication.  The  yarn 
is  a  story  line  and  each  winding  is  a  further 
complication  or  obstacle,  making  it  harder  for 
the  character  to  get  what  he  or  she  wants.  The 
yarn  can  also  represent  our  own  emotions, 
getting  more  intense  as  the  ball  of  yarn  gets 
bigger  and  tighter.  When  all  the  yarn  is  wound 
up  tightly,  or  when  the  reader’s  emotions  are  as 
tightly  wound  as  they  can  be,  that  is  the  climax 
of  the  plot. 

3.  Ask  the  students  if  yarn  spinners  end  stories  at 
the  climax.  Do  they  usually  continue  to  tell  how 
things  are  resolved?  How  can  the  ball  of  yarn 
show  the  ending?  Discuss  story  endings  with 
the  students,  drawing  out  that  as  the 
characters  overcome  the  obstacles  and 
complications  between  them  and  what  they 
want,  the  yarn  begins  to  unravel.  When  it  is 
completely  unraveled,  the  story  is  over  and  the 
reader’s  emotions  are  returned  to  a  state  of 
rest.  Ask  the  students  what  they  think  of  the 
yarn  metaphor. 

4.  Be  sure  that  the  students  understand  the  word 
denouement.  Have  them  look  it  up  in  the 
dictionary.  Since  many  dictionaries  use  the 
word  unravel  in  their  definition  of  denouement, 
point  out  to  the  students  that  the  metaphor  of 
the  yarn  is  widely  thought  of  as  an  effective 
one. 

5.  Ask  the  students  what  other  metaphors  they 
can  think  of  that  could  explain  the  structure  of 
stories.  Would  a  spider  web  work?  How? 

PAGE  97 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Achieving  logical  sequence  by  using  time 
order 

Objective:  to  develop  techniques  for 
paragraph  building 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  time 
order  in  suspense  stories 
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1.  Outline  a  plot  such  as  the  following: 

A  sister  and  brother  are  being  held  captive 
in  a  mansion  in  the  middle  of  a  large  city  by  a 
man  who  they  know  means  to  kill  them.  The 
only  exit  from  the  room  in  which  they  are 
being  held  is  through  the  attic.  They  have 
discovered  the  entrance  to  it  under  the 
wallpaper  on  the  ceiling.  They  must  open  it 
without  ruining  the  wallpaper  so  it  will  not  be 
obvious  that  they  are  hiding  there.  They 
make  neat  slits  in  the  wallpaper  and  slide  the 
panel  back  when  they  hear  footsteps,  then 
keys  jangling  outside  the  door.  They  have 
only  seconds  left. 

2.  Ask  the  students  what  the  major  complication 
in  this  scene  is.  (time) 

3.  Do  their  observations  about  time  generalize  to 
other  suspense  stories  they  have  read?  How 
did  time  form  an  element  of  the  suspense  in 
Flight  into  Danger ? 

4.  Ask  the  students  how  a  storyteller  shows  that 
time  is  passing.  Does  he  or  she  use  any 
particular  words  or  phrases?  Can  the  students 
think  of  any  examples?  How  do  such  phrases 
as  and  then  and  suddenly  work  on  the  reader’s 
emotions?  (They  create  an  expectation  that 
something  bad  or  good  is  going  to  happen.) 

5.  Ask  the  students  if  these  words  and  phrases  do 
anything  else  besides  warning  the  reader. 

What  do  they  do  to  the  organization  of  the 
events? 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  compare  story  sequences 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  groups.  Have  each 
student  read  to  the  group  the  narrative 
paragraphs  they  wrote  in  response  to  question 
four  on  page  97  of  the  text.  The  group  should 
decide  whether  the  sequence  of  events  in  the 
paragraphs  increased  or  decreased  the 
tension  present  in  the  original  excerpt  and 
whether  it  was  easy  to  understand. 

2.  Have  each  group  select  the  narrative 
sequences  from  the  excerpt  from  “Terror”  that 
they  think  would  make  the  most  suspenseful 
scenes  for  a  radio  play  and  give  reasons  for 
their  choices. 


Extension  Activity/writing  scripts  from  narrative 
sequences 

Listening,  producing 

1.  Obtain  a  recording  of  a  radio  drama  and  play  a 
portion  of  it  for  the  students. 

2.  Have  groups  produce  scripts  for  radio  drama, 
using  their  narrative  paragraphs  as  a  base.  Tell 
them  to  write  directions  for  the  sound 
technician,  selecting  appropriate  music  and 
sound  effects,  and  for  the  narrator  and  the 
actors,  giving  them  instructions  on  how  to  do  a 
scene.  Remind  the  students  that  suspense  is 
related  to  how  much  time  is  allowed  to  elapse 
between  events,  and  how  much  time  each 
event  takes  to  play.  Tell  the  students  to  devise 
directions  for  the  timing  of  their  scene  in  their 
scripts.  Explain  that  the  scripts  for  a  radio  play 
must  be  set  out  simply  and  clearly,  so  that  each 
member  of  the  cast  and  crew  knows  what  to  do 
and  when  to  do  it. 

Extension  Activity /translating  a  radio  script  into 
drama 

Viewing,  speaking 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  and  choose  a 
script  for  each  of  them  to  do  a  dramatic 
presentation  of.  Each  group  should  include 
crew  members  such  as  lighting  people,  sound 
people,  and  a  director,  as  well  as  actors  and 
actresses. 

2.  After  all  the  presentations  have  been  made, 
lead  a  discussion  in  which  the  students 
evaluate  how  well  the  suspense  came  across 
and  what  particular  elements  helped  to  create 
it.  Have  the  actors  and  crew  members  evaluate 
how  their  scripts  functioned  to  help  them 
understand  what  they  were  to  do,  when  they 
were  to  do  it,  and  how  much  time  they  had  to 
do  it. 

PAGES  98  and  99 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  use  of  time  order  to 
create  an  effect  in  a  poem 

1.  Have  the  students  try  to  describe  the  speaker 
in  “The  Walker  of  the  Snow,”  using  clues  from 
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the  poem.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  north? 
What  color  is  his  hair?  To  whom  is  he  talking? 
What  do  the  verbs  in  the  first  and  second 
stanzas  tell  us  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
poem? 

2.  Summarize  the  discussion  by  making  the 
following  points: 

— the  speaker  is  not  necessarily  the  poet 

—the  poet  has  created  a  character  who  tells 
a  story  in  the  present  about  something 
that  happened  in  the  past  and  may 
happen  again  soon.  The  use  of  shifting 
tense  helps  to  make  the  character 
believable  because  it  gives  us  a  sense  of 
overhearing  the  story  of  an  experienced 
traveler  in  the  north. 

—  It  is  the  poet,  not  the  character  he  created, 
who  has  cast  the  story  in  rhyming 
stanzas. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  translate  a  poem  into  prose 

statements 

1.  Ask  the  students  whether,  when  they  read 
poems,  they  sometimes  have  difficulty  in 
understanding  them.  Why  do  they  think  this  is 
so?  Do  they  have  equal  difficulty  with  prose 
stories? 

2.  Tell  the  students  that  poems  can  be  difficult 
because  poets  compress  events,  thoughts,  and 
feelings.  Poems  therefore  call  for  a  greater 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  who 
must  use  his  or  her  imagination  and  make 
inferences.  One  way  of  overcoming  these 
difficulties  is  to  paraphrase  a  poem,  or  to 
reduce  it  to  straightforward  statements.  This 
often  requires  us  to  use  a  dictionary  to  find  the 
exact  meaning  of  words  not  in  common  use. 

Do  an  example  for  the  students  on  the  board. 
For  instance,  this  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  ninth 
stanza  in  the  “The  Walker  of  the  Snow.” 

On  my  way  to  the  camp,  I  had  not  gone  far 
into  the  valley  when  a  dark  figure  wearing  a 
hooded  grey  cloak  like  those  worn  by  the 
Capuchin  monks  joined  me. 

3.  Divide  the  class  into  groups,  assigning  several 
stanzas  for  each  to  paraphrase.  Tell  the 
students  that  this  is  not  a  creative  task.  They 


must  not  add  anything  to  the  poem,  but  make 
logical  statements  out  of  the  stanzas. 

4.  As  the  groups  work,  move  among  them, 
helping  them  to  figure  out  metaphors  such  as 
sickly  moon,  and  find  logical  substitutes.  When 
the  class  has  completed  the  work,  have  each 
group  read  their  paraphrased  versions  aloud. 
Have  the  students  evaluate  whether  the  logic 
of  the  new  version  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
suspense.  What  happens  to  the  images?  What 
does  the  loss  of  metaphor  and  rhyme  do  to  the 
mood  created  in  the  original? 

Extension  Activity/recognizing  the  effect  of 
dramatic  monologue 

Reading,  writing,  listening 

1 .  Ask  the  students  in  what  way  poems  such  as 
“The  Walker  of  the  Snow”  are  like  plays  and 
stories.  (They  have  speakers  like  characters  in 
a  play.) 

2.  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  or  individually 
to  locate  other  examples  of  dramatic 
monologues.  Have  them  paraphrase  each 
stanza,  using  a  dictionary  and  a  thesaurus  to 
handle  unfamiliar  words.  One  partner  should 
read  the  paraphrase  to  the  other  students  and 
the  other  could  read  the  poem  to  them. 

3.  After  each  student  has  read,  lead  a  discussion 
in  which  the  class  is  asked  to  compare 
suspense  building  techniques  in  stories  and 
dramatic  monologues.  Emphasize  the 
theatrical  element  in  dramatic  monologue  and 
how  much  it  relies  on  the  tone  of  voice  of  the 
speaker/performer  and  on  the  setting  to  create 
suspense. 

PAGE  100 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 

Listing  adjectives  and  verbs  that  suggest 

tension  and  suspense 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  selecting 
effective  language  for  sentence-building 

Activity  1 

Speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  achieve 
suspense  and  tension  through  careful  selection 
of  language 
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1.  Ask  students  to  generate  appropriate 
sentences  from  the  word  lists  they  made  in 
response  to  the  text  questions  on  page  100, 
and  appoint  “secretaries”  to  write  them  on  the 
chalkboard. 

2.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  these  sentences 
might  convey  more  tension  if  several  of  these 
words  were  used  in  the  same  sentence.  Select 
a  sample  sentence  from  the  board,  or  compose 
another  such  as  “I  crept  down  the  dark  hallway, 
my  arms  outstretched  anxiously  in  front  of  me.” 
Next  to  it  write  “Alarmed  and  nervous,  I  crept 
through  the  dark  hallway,  my  arms  anxiously 
outstretched  in  panic  in  front  of  me.”  Have  the 
students  decide  if  additions  of  this  kind  produce 
more  tension.  Rewrite  the  sentence  again, 
embedding  more  clauses  with  more  repetitive 
adjectives  and  adverbs.  Does  the  repetition  of 
descriptive  words  eventually  create  the 
opposite  effect  of  what  is  wanted? 

3.  Write  the  sentence  again,  this  time  without  any 
descriptive  words.  “I  walked  through  the 
hallway,  my  arms  outstretched  in  front  of  me.” 
Ask  the  students  whether  the  image  of  the 
person  walking  has  any  tension  in  it  without 
further  adornment  and  what  produces  this 
tension.  Have  them  suggest  how  the  tension 
could  be  increased  without  being  overdone. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  how  images  create 

suspense 

1.  Have  the  students  look  back  at  the  suspense 
excerpts  to  find  examples  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  This  should  show  that  descriptive 
words  should  not  be  used  excessively  in  any 
given  sentence. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  and  assign  one 
of  the  five  senses  to  each  group.  Have  them 
look  at  the  text  selections  and  find  examples  of 
words  and  phrases  that  appeal  to  each  sense, 
listing  them  in  order  of  the  strength  of  their 
appeal. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  evaluate  whether 
descriptive  words  are  important  by  themselves, 
or  whether  they  are  important  because  they 
help  to  create  images  that  appeal  to  the  senses 
of  the  audience. 


4.  Point  out  to  the  students  that  authors  build 
suspense  gradually  by  creating  images  of 
sights,  sounds,  etc.  that  increase  and  decrease 
in  intensity  and  sharpness.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  have  the  students  replace  all  the  verbs 
and  adjectives  in  The  Birds  with  others  that  are 
stronger.  Start  them  off  by  suggesting  the 
following:  “Then  he  heard  the  bashing  on  the 
windowpane.  It  continued  until,  maddened  by 
the  sound,  Nat  leapt  out  of  bed  and  scrambled 
to  the  window.” 

5.  Invite  the  students  to  read  the  results  of  their 
efforts  aloud.  Ask  the  class  to  evaluate  the 
effect  that  adding  stronger  verbs 
indiscriminately  has  on  the  suspense. 

PAGE  100 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 

Writing  a  suspense  story 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 

story-writing 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 

suspense  techniques 

1 .  Using  questions  that  will  elicit  the  full 
participation  of  the  class,  review  the  elements 
of  suspense,  making  the  connection  between 
suspense  and  the  internal  tension  felt  by  the 
audience. 

2.  Have  the  students  do  the  following  exercise: 

—  Write  an  introduction  to  a  suspense  story 
that  ends  with  the  words,  “Then  I  heard  a 
sound  behind  me.”  Sign  your  introduction 
using  a  pen  name  so  that  no  one  will  know 
who  the  writer  is.  Put  your  introduction 
into  the  box  provided  by  the  teacher. 

—  On  another  piece  of  paper,  complete  your 
story  and  put  it  aside. 

—  Pick  an  introduction  from  the  box  (not 
your  own)  and  write  a  conclusion  for  it. 

—  Find  the  person  who  wrote  the  story  from 
your  introduction  and  compare  your 
version  with  hers/his. 
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Extension  Activity/converting  a  suspense  story 
to  dramatic  monologue 

Speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1.  Compile  a  bibliography  of  short  suspense 
stories.  Ask  the  class  to  suggest  stories  they 
have  read  and  enjoyed  to  add  to  the  list.  They 
could  even  add  their  own  compositions  to  the 
list. 

2.  Have  the  students  select  a  story  to  read.  When 
they  have  finished,  give  them  the  following 
instructions: 

—  Create  a  dramatic  monologue  from  the 
story  you  chose.  Pretend  you  are  the 
main  character  in  the  story  you  read. 

—Tell  the  story  in  a  poem  addressed  to  an 
audience,  narrating  your  part  in  the 
events.  Create  as  much  tension  as  you 
can  by  selecting  images  and  metaphors 
to  create  a  setting  and  to  describe  the 
feelings  of  your  character  as  they  grow  in 
intensity. 

—  Rehearse  your  poem  as  if  you  were  an 
actor  playing  a  part.  If  you  have  written 
dialogue  for  any  other  characters,  get 
classmates  to  take  the  roles.  Tape  a 
performance  of  your  poem. 

3.  Have  the  students  play  their  tapes  for  the 
class. 

PAGE  101 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  compound  and  complex  sentences 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  sentence 
combining 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  comprehend  how  dependent 
clauses  can  be  used  to  produce  sentence  variety 

1.  Write  the  following  paragraph  on  the 
chalkboard: 

I  was  walking  home.  I  was  humming  softly. 
The  woods  were  dark  and  full  of  shadows.  I 
heard  a  sound  behind  me.  I  began  to  run. 

The  sound  got  louder.  It  was  like  no  other 
sound  I  had  ever  heard.  Paralyzed  with  fear, 

I  stopped. 


Ask  the  students  to  identify  the  dependent  and 
independent  clauses  and  name  the  sentence 
type.  Underline  the  dependent  and 
independent  clauses  in  chalk  of  contrasting 
colors.  Have  the  students  name  the  clauses  of 
equal  importance  and  those  that  are  of 
secondary  or  subordinate  importance. 

2.  Ask  the  students  if  the  simple  sentences  could 
be  made  to  flow  better  if  they  were  combined 
by  making  compound  sentences  of  them.  Have 
the  students  suggest  how  you  could  do  this, 
and  rewrite  the  sentences  accordingly  beside 
the  existing  ones  on  the  chalkboard. 

3.  Ask  the  students  if  these  same  sentences 
could  be  combined  into  complex  sentences. 
How  could  this  be  done?  Would  all  the 
information  in  the  simple  sentences  still  have 
equal  importance?  Explain  that  certain  of  the 
ideas  would  have  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
main  ideas  or  action  in  the  paragraph. 

4.  Have  the  students  suggest  a  number  of 
sentence  combinations  and  rewrite  them 
accordingly,  again  on  the  chalkboard  beside 
the  others.  If  the  students  have  trouble 
subordinating  the  information,  start  them  off  by 
suggesting  a  rewritten  version  such  as  the 
following: 

—  I  was  humming  softly  as  I  walked  through 
the  dark,  shadowy  woods  when  I  heard  a 
sound  behind  me. 

5.  Have  the  students  combine  the  sentences  in 
their  notebooks.  Tell  them  to  use  combinations 
that  will  create  a  smoother  flow  and  at  the 
same  time  heighten  the  suspense.  Allow  about 
five  minutes  and  then  ask  students  to  read  their 
work  aloud  to  the  class. 

6.  Summarize  the  activity  by  telling  the  students 
that  all  prose  reads  better  when  there  is 
sentence  variety.  In  suspense  writing,  this 
variety  is  even  more  important  because  the 
sentences  can  be  made  to  increase  and 
decrease  tension  by  emphasizing  certain 
events  and  ideas  over  others.  An  example  of 
an  unsuspenseful  combination  would  be: 

—  While  walking  home  through  the  dark, 
shadowy  woods  and  humming  softly,  I 
heard  a  sound  behind  me  and  began  to 
run. 
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7.  Have  the  students  write  a  further  descriptive 
paragraph  in  which  suspenseful  incidents  in 
the  story  are  continued. 

Extension  Activity/rewriting  suspense  stories 

Writing,  reading 

1.  Have  the  students  rewrite  the  stories  they 
wrote  earlier  in  this  chapter,  combining 
sentences  to  show  the  relative  importance  of 
the  information  and  using  contrasting  sentence 
length  to  build  suspense. 

2.  When  the  students  have  completed  this  part  of 
the  activity,  divide  them  into  groups.  Each 
student  should  read  a  portion  of  the  original 
story  to  the  group,  followed  by  the  rewritten 
version.  The  group  members  should  then 
evaluate  whether  the  rewritten  version  is  more 
or  less  effective  than  the  original  and  make 
constructive  suggestions. 

3.  This  activity  could  be  further  extended  by 
having  students  rewrite  portions  of  the 
excerpts  contained  in  their  text. 
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5/DOLLARS  AND  SENSE 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  promote 
students’  thinking  about  money:  earning, 
spending,  and  budgeting.  The  approach  is  both 
serious  and  humorous.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  think  in  terms  of  interest-related  jobs  and  the 
careers  to  which  they  might  lead.  Pictures, 
cartoons,  a  song,  news  articles,  and  a  Leacock 
essay  are  employed  in  exploring  this  theme. 
Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  writing  classified  ads 

•  reading  and  writing  abbreviations 

•  making  lists  of  resources,  products,  and 
occupations 

•  researching  occupations 

•  using  verbs  in  the  simple  past  tense  form 

•  using  simple,  compound,  and  complex 
sentences 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  words 
related  to  money 

•  preparing  budgets 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  102  and  103 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  organize  facts  about  jobs  using  lists 

1.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages 
102  and  103.  Start  a  discussion  on  jobs  and 
money,  asking  questions  such  as: 

—  What  jobs  are  these  people  doing? 

—  Have  you  ever  done  any  of  these  jobs? 

—  Did  you  like  your  job?  Why  or  why  not? 

—  Do  the  jobs  shown  in  the  pictures  pay 
well? 

—  If  not,  do  you  think  that  it  is  fair  that 
students  don’t  make  as  much  money  per 
hour  as  other  workers? 

—  Did  you  need  any  special  training  for  the 
job? 

2.  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  jobs  that 
are  open  to  people  of  their  age. 


3.  Discuss  with  students  whether  any  of  these 
jobs  could  be  related  to  their  career  plans. 

Pose  questions  such  as: 

— Would  you  try  to  get  a  part-time  job  in  a 
field  similar  to  the  one  you  would  like  to 
work  in  later? 

—  Is  this  always  possible? 

—  Do  you  think  it  is  good  experience  to  work 
at  anything,  even  if  the  job  is  in  a  field  that 
does  not  interest  you?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Have  students  use  their  job  list  to  develop  a 
further  list  of  all  the  occupations  they  can  think 
of  which  might  come  out  of  that  particular  job. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  organizational  and 
classification  skills 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  four  or  five  groups. 

2.  Each  group  should  pool  the  lists  of  jobs  that 
were  compiled  in  the  previous  Activity. 

3.  Have  each  group  prepare  a  list  of  job  ventures 
that  they  could  undertake. 

4.  After  discussing  the  various  projects,  each 
group  should  select  one  that  they  would  all  like 
to  work  on.  Students  should  investigate  how 
profitable  their  venture  would  be.  Points  they 
should  cover  include: 

—  How  will  we  get  this  job? 

—  How  long  will  it  take? 

—  How  much  should  we  charge  for  our 
services? 

—  Is  there  any  competition? 

—  What  does  the  competition  charge? 

—  Will  we  need  equipment  or  supplies  in 
order  to  do  the  job? 

—  Where  do  we  get  the  equipment  or 
supplies  from?  How  much  will  they  cost? 

—  Do  we  need  to  advertise?  If  so,  how  much 
will  it  cost? 

— Will  we  need  to  pay  for  traveling  cost? 

—  Where  will  all  this  money  come  from? 

—  How  much  money  will  be  left  after  all 
these  costs  are  met? 

—  How  much  money  will  each  person 
make? 
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5.  Group  members  should  then  consult  their  list  of 
individual  jobs,  and  apply  the  above  questions 
to  one  of  these  jobs. 

6.  Each  group  should  report  its  findings  to  the  rest 
of  the  class. 

7.  Discuss  students’  findings,  asking  questions 
such  as: 

—  Is  it  better  to  work  in  a  group,  or 
individually?  Explain  your  answer. 

—  Does  it  take  more  money  to  line  up  a  job 
for  a  group  than  for  an  individual? 

—  What  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  of 
being  hired  on  a  group  basis? 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  a  job  interview 

Listening,  speaking 

1.  Invite  an  Employment  and  Immigration 
counselor  or  the  Personnel  Supervisor  of  a 
local  business  to  address  students  on  how  to 
sell  oneself  during  a  job  interview. 

2.  Ask  for  volunteers  from  each  of  the  groups 
formed  in  Activity  2.  Using  their  job  projects  as 
starting  points,  one  student  is  to  play  the  role  of 
the  employer,  the  other  should  enact  the  role  of 
the  representative  of  the  prospective 
employees.  If  they  wish,  students  can  choose 
to  enact  an  individual  job-seeking  encounter. 

3.  Discuss  with  students  how  the  interviews  could 
be  improved  in  light  of  the  information  provided 
by  the  guest  speaker. 

Extension  Activity/researching  currency 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  producing 

1.  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  to  research 
one  of  the  world’s  currencies.  The  researchers 
should  establish  the  currency  unit;  its  history; 
the  makeup  of  the  coinage;  restrictions  on 
outflow  from  the  country  in  question;  its  current 
Canadian  equivalent.  Encourage  students  to 
use  the  library  and  visit  a  bank  to  find  their 
answers. 

2.  Reports  could  be  presented  orally,  or  by  the 
use  of  an  illustrated  poster. 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  104 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  classify  ideas  about  work 

1 .  Ask  the  students  if  they  would  like  to  work  in 
the  summer  or  after  school.  Do  they  have 
reasons  for  wanting  to  work  other  than  earning 
money?  What  other  rewards  does  work  offer? 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  list  on  a  piece  of  paper 
some  of  their  own  needs  that  would  be  fulfilled 
by  working.  You  may  wish  to  use  the  following 
questions  as  starting  points: 

— What  would  they  like  to  do  with  the  money 
they  earn? 

—  Would  working  help  them  to  make 
friends? 

—  How  would  their  parents  and  relatives 
react  if  the  students  got  jobs? 

3.  Read  the  news  article  on  page  104  to  the 
students  and  ask  them  to  speculate  on  the  age 
of  the  “youngsters”  and  the  probable  reasons 
for  their  determination  to  find  jobs.  What  does 
the  “Park  Plan”  indicate  about  their  motives? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  list  abilities,  interests,  and  related 

social  needs 

1 .  Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  tried  to  get  a 
job  and  failed.  How  did  the  agency  help  the 
students  featured  in  the  news  article? 

2.  Suggest  that  one  of  the  benefits  of  banding 
together  to  find  jobs  might  be  that  it  would  force 
the  group  to  think  about  the  kinds  of  work  that 
people  in  the  community  needed  to  have  done. 
Perhaps  they  made  a  list  of  such  things. 

3.  Ask  what  other  lists  the  students  in  the  article 
might  have  made: 

—  would  they  list  their  own  abilities  and 
interests? 

—  How  could  such  an  agency  be  organized? 

—  Would  they  keep  files? 

—  What  kinds  of  files  would  they  keep? 
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3.  Divide  the  students  into  groups.  Have  each 
group  make  a  list  of  things  people  and 
businesses  need  to  have  done,  and  another  list 
of  their  own  abilities  and  interests. 

4.  Discuss  with  the  students  how  these  lists  might 
help  them  to  find  jobs. 

Extension  Activity/designing  and  conducting 
interviews 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  students  form  groups,  if  they  wish,  or 
work  with  a  partner  to  draw  up  a  questionnaire 
to  be  used  for  interviewing  local  businessmen 
and  individu  -  ibout  what  services  they  need. 
As  the  groups  work,  move  among  them, 
helping  to  frame  questions  as  needed. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  conduct  the  interviews, 
tape  them,  and  bring  them  to  class  for 
everyone  to  hear  and  evaluate. 

PAGE  105 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  classified  ads 

Objective:  to  comprehend  a  specialized  form 
of  writing 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  the  purpose  and  form  of 
classified  ads 

1.  Have  students  bring  in  the  Help  and 
Employment  Wanted  sections  of  newspapers 
in  advance. 

2.  Ask  individual  students  to  read  out  an  ad  to  the 
class  and  infer  what  duties  are  implied  by 
each  job  designation. 

3.  Lead  a  discussion  around  the  question  of  how 
these  ads  help  the  employer  and  the  job 
seeker.  If  there  were  no  classified  ads,  how 
might  employers  and  prospective  employees 
find  each  other?  Would  these  alternatives  be 
more  or  less  efficient  than  the  advertisements? 

4.  Point  out  the  brevity  of  the  ads,  asking  students 
to  speculate  on  the  reasons  for  it  and  the 
possible  limitations  on  accurate  descriptions  of 
needs  and  aptitudes  such  brevity  imposes. 


5.  Have  the  students  use  their  newspaper 
samples  to  make  a  list  of  four  or  five 
abbreviations  regularly  used  in  ads.  Select 
students  to  come  up  and  write  the 
abbreviations,  and  beside  them,  the  words  in 
full. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  achieve  concreteness  and  brevity  in 
ad  composition 

1 .  Appoint  a  number  of  students  to  telephone 
various  newspapers  in  the  community  for 
advertising  rates  and  have  them  report  to  the 
class. 

2.  Select  students  to  come  up  and  write  out  the 
ads  they  composed  in  response  to  the  exercise 
on  page  105  in  the  text. 

3.  With  the  participation  of  the  entire  class,  have 
these  students  rewrite  their  ads  to  fit  a  budget 
maximum.  (You  could  impose  varying  financial 
limitations,  which  might  require  greater  brevity 
or  allow  a  fuller  description.) 

4.  Impose  financial  restrictions  by  rows  and  have 
the  students  rewrite  the  above  ads.  The 
student  at  the  end  of  each  row  could  collect  the 
ads,  provide  a  cover  page  giving  the  budget 
maximum,  and  staple  the  group  together. 

5.  Select  a  number  of  the  variations  in  each 
collection  to  discuss  with  the  class,  asking 
which  of  them  gives  the  clearest  picture  in  the 
fewest  words,  and  noting  the  abbreviations 
used.  Place  the  collections  on  the  resource 
table  for  students  to  see. 

PAGE  105 

Learning  to  Punctuate 
Reading  and  writing  abbreviations 

Objective:  to  comprehend  correct  use  of 
punctuation 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  function  of 
punctuation 

1.  Begin  the  Activity  by  explaining  that  language, 
either  spoken  or  written,  is  understood 
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because  of  rules  that  everyone  knows  and 
uses.  Ask  the  students  if  they  find  rules  boring 
and  would  they  like  to  see  or  hear  some 
variations  from  time  to  time.  Suggest  that  you 
are  sick  of  seeing  such  sentences  as  “Mary 
went  to  the  store”  and  propose  a  scrambled 
syntax  such  as  “Went  Mary  store  the  to,”  and 
“Store  went  the  to  Mary.”  What  happens  to 
understanding? 

2.  Have  the  students  look  at  the  abbreviations 
used  in  the  advertisements  in  the  text.  How  are 
they  punctuated?  How  does  punctuation 
function  in  these  ads?  What  kinds  of  confusion 
might  result  if  it  were  abandoned? 

3.  Have  the  students  write  out  their  names  and 
full  addresses,  using  only  first  and  middle 
initials  and  standard  abbreviations,  including 
the  postal  code.  How  much  information  do 
these  abbreviations  contain  and  how  much 
space  would  be  required  to  write  it  in  full? 

4.  Select  students  to  come  up  and  write  out  the 
information  on  the  board  as  it  would  appear  on 
a  correctly  addressed  envelope  and  as  it  would 
appear  in  full.  Discuss  how  periods  aid  the 
process  of  abbreviation. 

PAGES  106  and  107 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  comprehend  theme-related  song 

lyrics 

1.  Have  students  read  the  lyric  on  page  106. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  identify  the  motive  (or 
need)  of  the  composer.  The  following 
questions  could  be  used  in  the  discussion: 

—  What  is  the  song  about? 

—  What  does  he  want  and  how  does  he  get 
it? 

—  Does  his  train  trip  affect  anyone  else? 

These  questions  should  produce  the 
recognition  that  the  satisfaction  of  needs 
results  in  work  for  others,  in  this  case  the 
workers  on  the  train. 

3.  Have  the  students  read  through  the  lyric  again 
to  find  other  references  that  imply  work  for 
others,  and  through  questioning  and 
discussion,  show  that  each  service  relies  on 
still  other  services. 


4.  Expand  the  discussion  by  asking  the  students 
what  it  would  mean  to  various  kinds  of  workers 
if  their  own  families  decided  to  replace  an  old 
car  with  a  new  one:  How  many  different  kinds 
of  skills  must  be  brought  into  play  to  satisfy  this 
family  need?  Ask  students  if  it  makes  sense  to 
cultivate  skills  that  no  one  needs. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  oral  reports  on 

theme-related  material 

Reading,  producing,  speaking 

1.  Ask  the  students  how  many  of  them  have  a 
pocket  calculator,  and  whether  they  would  like 
to  be  without  one.  Encourage  the  students  to 
generalize  their  own  demand  for  quick 
computation  to  the  demand  for  and  use  of 
computers.  In  what  way  are  computers  and 
calculators  similar  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
user? 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  to  research  one 
of  the  following  questions: 

—  How  do  computers  affect  your  use  of  the 
telephone? 

—  How  would  your  use  of  public 

transportation  change  if  there  were  no 
computers? 

—  How  would  television  viewing  be  changed 
if  there  were  no  computers? 

—  In  what  ways  is  health  care  being 
changed  by  the  computer? 

Assist  the  students  in  breaking  each  topic  into 
a  number  of  specifics  (e.g.,  trains,  streetcars, 
airplanes,  traffic  lights),  so  that  each  group 
member  can  assume  responsibility  for 
researching  and  reporting  on  concrete  aspects 
of  the  questions. 

3.  Encourage  the  students  to  use  interviews  and 
magazine  articles  as  well  as  reference  books  in 
preparing  their  reports.  Interviews  could  be 
taped  and  brought  to  class,  and  students  could 
bring  in  magazine  articles  for  the  resource 
table. 

4.  After  each  group  has  reported,  conduct  a  class 
discussion  on  how  the  computer  has  changed 
our  ideas  of  what  we  need,  and  how  it  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  some  jobs  and  the 
elimination  of  others. 
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PAGE  108 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Making  lists  of  occupations,  resources, 
and  products 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  organize 
facts 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  expand  vocabulary  related  to 
occupations 

1.  Introduce  this  Activity  by  telling  students  that 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  towns  were 
coming  into  existence,  boys  and  girls  were 
expected  to  take  over  the  occupations  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  A  cabinet-maker  would 
belong  to  a  guild,  and  his  son  would  be  taken 
into  the  guild  as  an  apprentice  at  a  very  early 
age  to  learn  the  family  trade.  Girls  would  learn 
weaving,  cooking,  crafts,  etc.  from  their 
mothers  and  were  expected  to  become 
homemakers  themselves.  The  products  of 
these  workers  were  often  made  from  materials 
available  in  the  region  and  used  by  the  people 
in  the  immediate  community.  There  was  no 
money  system,  but  instead  people  exchanged 
products  of  roughly  equal  worth.  Ask  the 
students  if  they  would  like  to  have  lived  in  such 
an  era  and  what  some  of  the  benefits  and 
drawbacks  might  be. 

2.  Contrast  the  system  of  work  in  the  Middle  Ages 
with  the  system  today  by  having  students  list 
the  occupations  of  members  of  their  families. 
Discuss  some  of  the  occupations  listed,  writing 
the  name  of  the  occupation  on  the  board.  Make 
the  list  as  varied  as  you  can  by  expanding 
beyond  the  students’  immediate  family,  if 
necessary.  Ask  students  to  name  the  product 
or  service  that  results  from  each  occupation 
and  to  suggest  where  the  materials  needed  to 
do  the  job  come  from. 

3.  Discuss  the  users  of  the  various  products  and 
services  by  asking  the  following  questions: 

—  Do  people  in  the  same  community  use  up 
all  the  products  and  services? 

—  How  many  are  used  by  other  workes  in 
distant  communities  to  produce  still 
another  product? 

—  How  many  end  up  in  other  countries? 


Extension  Activity/preparing  reports  about 
occupations  in  past  societies  (transfer  to  other 
subject  areas) 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Plan  a  field  trip  to  the  local  museum  or  pioneer 
village.  Prepare  the  students  for  the  outing  by 
asking  them  to  look  closely  at  the  artifacts  for 
evidence  of  special  and  general  skills,  and  to 
note  the  materials  used. 

2.  During  the  trip,  focus  the  conversation  on 
interaction  of  resources,  skills,  and  community 
needs. 

3.  When  the  trip  is  over,  have  the  students  pick 
out  one  or  two  of  the  artifacts  to  write  about, 
telling  what  materials  and  skills  were  required 
and  whether  the  acquisition  of  such  skills 
would  have  allowed  the  worker  time  to  supply 
his  own  food,  build  and  maintain  his  own 
house,  make  his  own  clothing,  etc. 

4.  Have  the  students  form  discussion  groups. 
Each  group  member  should  read  the  written 
report  to  the  others  and  participate  in  a 
discussion  centered  on  two  questions: 

—  How  does  the  acquisition  of  special  skills 
affect  the  worker  and  the  community? 

—  How  can  the  people  pay  for  products 
requiring  these  skills  in  a  society  that  does 
not  use  money. 

PAGE  109 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Researching  occupations 

Objective:  to  research  and  classify 
occupations 

Activity  1 

Writing,  reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  organize  factual  information 

1.  Write  the  following  headings  on  the  board: 

—  Food 

—  Finance 

—  Resource  Extraction 

—  Refining 

—  Manufacturing 

—  Transportation  and  Communications 

—  Law  and  Government 
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—  Business  and  Administration 
—  Health 

—  Beauty  and  Fashion 
—  Entertainment 
—  Research  and  Development 
—  Retail  and  Wholesale 

2.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  each  heading,  using 
concrete  examples.  Have  the  students  come 
up  and  list  the  occupations  listed  on  page  108 
under  the  appropriate  heading. 

3.  Ask  students  whether  they  see  any  relation 
between  these  headings  and  the  needs  of 
people  living  in  their  own  community. 

4.  Divide  the  class  into  groups.  Assign  one  of  the 
business  or  industrial  areas  in  the  community 
to  each  group.  The  group  members  are  to 
research  and  list  all  the  occupations  they  find 
represented  in  their  area  under  the  appropriate 
heading. 

5.  Have  the  groups  report  to  the  class  and 
discuss  which  of  the  occupations  provide 
services  and  which  provide  products. 

Extension  Activity/writing  letters  of  application 

(transfer  to  home  and  community) 

Writing 

1 .  Have  the  students  list,  in  order  of  preference, 
three  or  four  occupations  that  interest  them. 
Instruct  them  to  find  out  what  skills  and  training 
each  occupation  requires  and  where  they 
might  get  such  training. 

2.  When  this  phase  of  the  Activity  is  complete, 
ask  the  students  to  pretend  they  have  already 
acquired  the  necessary  skills  and  training  and 
are  looking  for  jobs.  Have  them  write  letters  of 
application  to  prospective  employers.  In  writing 
their  letters,  students  should  try  to  convince  the 
employer  that  they  are  the  most  suitable 
applicant  for  the  job. 


PAGE  109 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  verbs  in  the  simple  past  tense  form 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
appropriate  use  of  verb  tenses 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  the  use  of  verbs  in  the 
simple  past  and  present  perfect  forms 

1.  Bring  an  artifact,  such  as  an  antique  tool,  into 
the  classroom. 

2.  Ask  the  students  what  steps  the  artisan  took  to 
make  the  artifact.  As  the  students  generate 
sentences,  write  samples  on  the  board. 

3.  Have  the  students  identify  the  action  and  when 
it  happened,  and  underline  the  verbs.  Explain 
that  this  verb  form  is  called  the  simple  past 
tense. 

4.  Ask  the  students  if  they  can  remember  what 
the  term  present  perfect  means.  Have  them 
generate  present  perfect  forms  of  the 
sentences  on  the  board.  For  example  they 
might  change  a  sentence  such  as  “The 
blacksmith  heated  the  metal”  to  “The 
blacksmith  has  Oust)  heated  the  metal.”  What 
do  the  two  forms  imply  about  time?  (The  first 
implies  that  the  completed  action  is  related  to 
another  action  happening  in  the  present.) 

5.  Write  on  the  board  the  sentences  "I  have  been 
sick”  and  “I  was  sick.”  Have  the  students 
imagine  that  each  statement  was  made  to  them 
by  their  best  friend.  How  would  the  students 
feel  in  each  case?  Why? 

6.  Have  students  generate  a  number  of 
sentences  describing  their  own  activities,  using 
both  verb  forms. 

Extension  Activity/comprehending  the  effect  of 
verb  tense  use 

Reading,  listening,  writing 

1.  Bring  several  newspapers  into  the  classroom 
and  distribute  sections  to  the  students,  asking 
them  to  read  one  or  more  articles  of  their  own 
choice. 

2.  Select  students  to  give  summaries  of  their 
articles.  Allow  time  for  a  brief  discussion  of 
each. 
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3.  Have  the  students  look  at  the  articles  again, 
this  time  to  note  the  verb  tense.  What  tense 
was  used  to  tell  what  happened? 

4.  Select  students  to  read  headlines.  Why  are 
these  usually  in  the  present  tense? 

5.  Have  the  students  rewrite  the  headlines  in  the 
past  tense  and  select  students  to  read  them 
aloud.  Ask  them  what  the  effect  is  on  the 
reader?  Why? 

PAGE  110 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  comprehend  a  theme-related  article 

1.  Select  a  student  to  read  the  article  aloud. 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  would  have  done  in  the 
same  situation. 

3.  Encourage  students  to  talk  about  times  when 
they  have  found  something  of  value.  How  did 
they  feel?  What  did  they  do?  Why  do  they  think 
the  boy  in  the  story  felt  so  scared? 

4.  Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  lost  anything 
valuable  or  if  anything  they  valued  has  ever 
been  stolen  from  them.  How  did  the  students 
feel?  Why  did  the  man  in  the  story  cry  when  the 
money  was  returned  to  him? 

5.  Let  students  imagine  they  are  the  shoeshine 
boy.  Have  them  write  a  diary  page  in  which 
they  tell  about  finding  the  money  and  deciding 
what  to  do  with  it.  (They  may  decide  not  to 
return  it — what  will  their  feelings  be  in  this 
case?) 

Extension  Activity/reporting  about  investment 

(transfer  to  home  and  community) 

Speaking,  reading,  listening 

1.  Approach  various  students  and  ask  if  they  have 
bank  accounts  or  other  special  places  to  keep 
savings.  How  did  the  students  get  money  in 
excess  of  present  needs,  and  what  do  they 
plan  to  do  with  it? 

2.  Call  upon  students  to  speculate  about  what 
banks  do  with  their  money  and  why  they  pay 
the  students  for  the  use  of  it.  This  discussion 
should  lead  to  a  brief  introduction  to 
accumulations  of  capital  and  the  role  of  such 
accumulations  in  creating  jobs.  Try  to  manage 


the  situation  so  that  the  students  will  perceive 
the  dynamic  nature  of  their  own  savings  in  the 
economy,  preparing  them  for  inductive 
reasoning  during  the  final  phase  of  this  Activity. 

3.  Assign  each  student  various  amounts  of 
imaginary  savings.  Divide  the  students  into 
random  groups.  Have  the  members  of  each 
group  pool  their  money  and  find  out  how  much 
interest  they  would  earn  annually  if  they: 

—  opened  a  regular  savings  account 

—  bought  government  bonds 

—  placed  it  in  a  mutual  fund 

—  bought  stocks  in  a  large  oil  company 

—  loaned  it  to  someone  else  to  buy  a  car 

Instruct  each  group  to  be  prepared  to  report  to 
the  class  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  to 
indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  relevant 
financial  institution  may  have  used  their  money, 
and  tell  what  effects  their  investment  and 
earned  interest  might  have  on  others.  Suggest 
to  them  how  they  might  get  this  information  and 
encourage  them  to  use  taped  interviews  with 
knowledgeable  people. 

4.  After  the  groups  have  made  their  reports,  lead 
a  discussion  in  which  the  students  are 
encouraged  to  speculate  on  what  might 
happen  if  Canadians  could  not  produce  more 
than  they  need.  Would  there  be  any  savings? 
Where  could  we  get  the  capital  to  begin  a  new 
industry  or  develop  our  natural  resources? 

PAGES  111  to  114 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  comprehend  hyperbole 

1 .  Read  the  essay  aloud  as  the  students  listen. 

2.  Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  felt  awkward 
in  a  bank  and  invite  them  to  explain  why.  Are 
there  any  other  institutions  in  which  they  have 
had  similar  feelings?  Would  it  be  true  to  say 
that  people  are  inclined  to  feel  awkward  and 
afraid  when  they  don’t  know  much  about  the 
people  or  institutions  they  must  deal  with? 

3.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  Leacock  felt  the 
humor  in  the  situation  during  his  visit  to  the 
bank.  How  is  this  account,  in  which  someone 
feels  fear  and  embarrassment,  made  to  seem 
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funny?  After  allowing  for  students’ suggestions, 
summarize  by  saying  that  in  most  humorous 
descriptions,  something  very  small  and 
unimportant  is  treated  as  if  it  were  very  large 
and  significant  or  the  reverse.  Ask  students  to 
explain  what  small  thing  in  the  story  is  made  to 
seem  large  and  significant. 

4.  Write  the  following  plot  descriptions  on  the 
board.  Have  the  students  write  one  or  two 
paragraphs  identifying  which  one  best 
describes  the  source  of  the  humor  in  the 
Leacock  essay  and  explaining  why  the  reader 
is  amused. 

—  A  bank  president  mistakes  a  customer  for 
a  detective. 

—  Customers  at  a  bank  mistake  a  small 
depositor  for  a  millionaire. 

—  A  clerk  mistakenly  believes  that  a  new 
depositor  wishes  to  close  his  account. 

—  A  small  depositor  thinks  that  he  is  a  very 
large  depositor. 

Extension  Activity/writing  humorous  essays 

Speaking,  reading,  writing 

1.  Invite  individual  students  to  describe  how  they 
might  feel  in  a  number  of  threatening  situations 
such  as: 

—  a  visit  to  the  dentist 

—  appearing  before  an  audience 

—  having  dinner  with  a  famous  politician 

—  shopping  at  an  exclusive  store 

As  the  students  generate  descriptive  words 
and  phrases,  write  them  on  the  board. 
Contribute  to  the  list  yourself  by  describing 
your  own  feelings  in  similar  situations. 

2.  Have  the  students  scan  the  Leacock  essay  for 
words  that  describe  how  the  principals  felt  and 
add  these  to  the  list. 

3.  Allow  the  students  to  work  in  pairs  to  look  up 
synonyms  in  the  dictionary  and  thesaurus. 
Discuss  the  merit  of  these  new  words  briefly 
and  add  them  to  the  list  on  the  board. 

4.  Ask  the  students  to  write  a  humorous 
paragraph  or  two  describing  a  real  or  imagined 
scene  in  which  their  actions  were  based  upon 
mistaken  assumptions  and  how  the  situation 


was  resolved.  Tell  them  to  make  use  of  several 
of  the  new  words  and  phrases  to  make  their 
feelings  clear  to  the  reader  or  listener. 

5.  When  the  “essays”  are  complete,  have  the 
students  record  them  or  have  them  form  small 
groups  and  read  their  work  aloud. 

PAGES  114  and  115 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  simple,  compound,  and  complex 
sentences 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
combining  sentences 

Activity  1 

Listening 

Objective:  to  identify  sentence  types  from  spoken 
material 

1.  Discuss  the  material  provided  on  page  114, 
restating  the  nature  of  dependent  and 
independent  clauses  as  necessary. 

2.  Introduce  the  following  story  segment  by 
congratulating  students  on  their  ability  to 
recognize  simple,  compound,  and  complex 
sentences  in  written  form  and  inviting  them  to 
try  to  recognize  these  same  structures  from 
spoken  material.  Explain  that  you  will  read  the 
piece  twice:  the  first  time  they  are  to  listen;  the 
second  time  they  are  to  raise  their  hand  when 
they  recognize  the  structure  that  you  name 
beforehand. 

—  I  could  hear  the  stacatto  of  boots 
striking  the  brick  floor  of  the  courtyard 
outside  my  cell.  My  heart  began  to  race 
as  I  reached  for  the  bars  of  the  window 
and  looked  out.  Through  the  glass,  dulled 
by  the  accumulated  filth  of  unknown 
decades,  I  could  see  soldiers,  perhaps 
twenty  of  them,  forming  a  tight,  forbidding 
line  in  front  of  the  rutted  brick  wall 
separating  the  compound  from  whatever 
mysterious  life  lay  beyond  it.  I  knew  that 
they  would  come  for  me  now.  Today  I 
would  die. 

My  vision  began  to  blur.  The  scene 
before  me  began  to  undulate  and  then 
fade.  I  struggled  against  the  pounding 
terror  in  my  brain,  which  threatened  to 
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take  complete  control  of  the  minutes 
remaining  to  me.  “Don’t  faint,”  I 
commanded  myself  as  I  turned  to  face  the 
door. 

3.  Read  the  passage  again,  this  time  asking  the 
students  to  raise  their  hands  when  they  hear  a 
complex  sentence.  When  the  structure  has 
been  identified,  break  it  down  into  simple 
independent  clauses,  for  example,  “My  heart 
raced.  I  reached  for  the  bars  of  my  window.  I 
looked  out.”  What  is  the  effect  on  the  listener? 
Is  the  changed  rhythm  less  pleasing  or  more 
so?  Why  is  this  so?  Repeat  the  sequence, 
calling  for  compound  and  simple  sentences  in 
turn. 

4.  Point  out  to  students  that  using  varying 
sentence  structures  accomplishes  not  only  a 
better  sound,  but  a  better  relation  between  the 
ideas,  events,  and  feelings  being  described. 
Prove  this  by  writing  the  following  chain  of 
clauses  on  the  board: 

—  I  walked  through  the  dark  alley  and  I 
heard  footsteps  and  I  hid  in  the  doorway 
and  I  was  frozen  with  fear  and  I  kept 
perfectly  still  and  I  felt  fingers  closing 
around  my  throat. 

Ask  the  students  which  is  more  important  — 
walking  in  the  alley  or  the  sound  of  footsteps. 
Propose  a  revision  such  as,  “While  walking 
through  the  dark  alley,  I  heard  footsteps.” 
Explain  that  this  revision  subordinates  one  fact 
to  another,  wheras  the  original  version  made 
every  fact  equal  to  every  other  fact.  This 
organization  reduces  the  tension  and  our 
sense  of  the  relationship  between  these 
clauses,  making  the  sentence  sequence 
confusing  as  well  as  boring. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  recognize  the  purpose  and  effect  of 

sentence  variety 

1.  Go  through  the  material  on  page  114  with  the 
students. 

2.  Read  the  following  chain  of  clauses  aloud: 

—  I  was  walking  through  the  alley  and  I 
heard  a  footstep  and  I  stopped  and  I  hid  in 
a  doorway  and  I  kept  perfectly  still  and  I 


heard  the  footsteps  again  and  they  were 
getting  closer  and  someone  grabbed  me 
from  behind  and  I  struggled. 

Ask  the  students  whether  they  think  this 
chaining  brings  out  the  tension  felt  by  the 
speaker  or  shows  which  of  the  actions  in  the 
sequence  causes  the  others.  Why  not? 

3.  Read  the  chain  again,  this  time  as  simple 
sentences.  Repeat  the  questions.  This  shows 
that  although  simple  sentences  produce  more 
tension,  they  are  not  satisfying  to  the  listener. 
Ask  the  students  why  and  manage  the 
discussion  to  show  that  this  dissatisfaction 
arises  from  the  quality  given  each  event.  Ask 
the  students  if  they  think  every  idea  or  action  in 
a  sequence  of  events  that  they  have  been 
involved  in  is  of  equal  importance. 

4.  Propose  the  following  revision: 

—  As  I  was  walking  through  the  dark  alley  I 
heard  a  footstep.  I  hid  in  a  doorway  and 
kept  perfectly  still.  I  heard  the  footsteps 
again.  They  were  getting  closer. 

Someone  grabbed  me  from  behind  and  I 
struggled. 

Discuss  the  effect  with  students. 

PAGE  115 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of  words 
related  to  money 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
text-related  vocabulary 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  text-related  vocabulary 
appropriately 

1 .  Discuss  the  text  questions  with  the  students, 
making  sure  that  definitions  are  clear  and 
understood. 

2.  Develop  a  class  list  of  words  and  expressions 
having  to  do  with  our  financial  system. 

3.  Have  the  students  use  some  of  these  words 
and  expressions  in  sentences  of  their  own. 
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Extension  Activity/reporting  about 

money(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Speaking,  listening 

1.  Have  students  from  countries  using  other 
currencies  report  orally  to  the  class  about  the 
names  for  the  monetary  units  and  any  slang 
names  they  know. 

2.  Have  groups  prepare  illustrative  charts  for 
display  around  the  classroom. 

PAGE  116 

Activity  1 

Writing 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  cartoon  form 

1.  Invite  the  students  to  draw  cartoons  parodying 
their  own  financial  situations,  and  display  their 
work  in  the  classroom. 

2.  Discuss  the  results  of  their  work.  Is  it  difficult  to 
simplify  a  situation  sufficienty  to  make  the 
audience  grasp  the  point  at  once?  How  much 
does  each  cartoon  rely  on  the  drawing  and  how 
much  on  the  caption?  Might  any  of  the 
students’  cartoons  be  improved  by  altering  the 
captions?  Could  the  captions  be  made 
shorter?  What  would  happen  if  they  were  made 
very  much  longer?  Is  there  a  time  element 

in  cartoons,  just  as  in  suspense  or  comedy 
scripts  and  stories? 

Extension  Activity/comprehending  the  point  of 

cartoons 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing 

1 .  Bring  into  the  classroom  a  number  of  cartoons 
to  share  with  the  students,  taking  care  that  they 
represent  situations  familiar  to  them. 

2.  Discuss  specific  cartoons,  and  note  generally 
that  this  form  of  humor  arises  out  of  matters  of 
common  concern.  Invite  the  students  to 
speculate  on  the  intent  behind  cartoons  of  this 
kind,  managing  the  questions  to  show  that 
certain  cartoons  are  designed  to  make  us 
laugh  at  our  own  situations. 

3.  Direct  the  students’  attention  to  the  Hi  and  Lois 
cartoon.  Which  of  the  two  categories  does  it  fall 
into?  Why  does  the  cartoonist  choose  money 
as  his  subject  matter?  How  is  the  subject  in  this 


cartoon  different  from  the  zoo  cartoon?  How 
are  public  budgets  similar  to  personal  or  family 
budgets? 

4.  Encourage  the  students  to  talk  about  money 
that  they  must  manage  themselves.  Do  they 
get  an  allowance?  What  happens  if  they 
overspend? 

PAGE  117 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Preparing  budgets 

Objective:  to  use  lists  to  organize  finances 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  prepare  lists  of  vacation  needs 

1 .  Invite  students  to  help  you  budget  for  a 
vacation,  suggesting  that  they  participate  in 
developing  a  list  of  needs,  including  clothing, 
drug  items,  luggage,  books,  sports  equipment, 
etc.  Write  these  headings  on  the  board  and  list 
the  students’ suggestions  underneath  them. 
When  buying  clothing  for  the  trip,  should  one 
buy  things  that  would  be  useful  over  a  long  or  a 
short  period  of  time?  Why?  How  will  this  affect 
the  cost  of  the  items?  When  selecting  personal 
care  items  (shampoos,  sun  cream,  etc.),  is  it 
wise  to  buy  the  most  expensive  kinds?  Why  or 
why  not? 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  four  or  five  groups, 
assigning  one  category  to  each.  Ask  the 
students  to  recommend  items  you  should  buy 
and  suggest  their  cost.  After  allowing  for 
consultation  among  group  members,  take  up 
the  recommendations,  making  choices  and 
writing  the  cost  beside  the  appropriate  items  on 
the  board. 

3.  Have  each  group  add  up  the  cost  of  each 
column.  Add  transportation  rentals, 
entertainment  costs,  and  arrive  at  a  total  for  the 
vacation.  Is  it  affordable?  If  not,  what 
adjustments  might  be  made  to  make  the  trip 
affordable? 
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Activity  2 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  organize  details  for  a  major  activity 

1 .  Suggest  to  the  students  that  they  plan  a  Mardi 
Gras  celebration.  Have  them  decide  on 
costumes,  making  a  note  of  their  selections. 

2.  Have  the  students  suggest  general  areas  of 
needs  for  the  party  and  write  them  on  the 
board.  The  categories  should  include: 

—food  and  beverages 

—  music 

—  games 

—  publicity 

—  location 

—  decorations 

3.  Divide  the  students  into  five  committees.  Each 
committee  is  to  draw  up  a  list  of  necessary 
items  and  estimate  their  cost.  Encourage  the 
students  to  be  lavish  and  imaginative.  As  the 
groups  work,  move  among  them,  suggesting 
items  they  may  have  forgotten.  Many  students 
will  have  difficulty  estimating  the  cost  of  the 
items:  encourage  them  to  base  their  estimates 
on  what  they  think  the  needed  articles  are 
worth.  Caution  the  students  to  work  quickly, 
saving  time  for  a  general  discussion  and 
tallying  up  near  the  end  of  the  class. 

4.  Have  each  group  report  to  the  class.  Tally  up 
the  estimated  budget  required  for  each  group 
to  carry  out  their  plans  for  the  celebration.  How 
much  money  would  each  student  need  to 
contribute  to  the  overall  budget?  Is  this  budget 
estimate  realistic? 
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6/DON’T  FALL  OUT  OF 
WINDOWS  MUCH! 

This  chapter  provides  a  basically  humorous  view 
of  medicine,  typical  reactions  to  medical  matters, 
folklore  and  quackery,  the  common  cold,  and  the 
use  of  computer  technology  in  medicine.  These 
aspects  of  the  subject  are  developed  through 
cartoons,  story  excerpts,  news  articles,  and  a 
ballad. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  verbs  in  the  past  progressive  tense 
form 

•  understanding  medical  language 

•  understanding  and  writing  advertisements 

•  writing  ballads 

•  writing  leads  for  essays 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  118  and  119 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  understand  how  cartoons  are  used 
as  an  expression  of  feelings 

1 .  Begin  a  discussion  of  medical  cartoons  by 
asking  students  why  they  think  visiting  a  doctor 
or  dentist  is  such  a  popular  subject  with 
cartoonists. 

2.  Discuss  the  cartoons  on  pages  118  and  119, 
asking  questions  such  as: 

—  What  thoughts  seem  to  be  going  on  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  patients  shown  in  these 
cartoons? 

— What  are  some  good  adjectives  to 
describe  the  way  these  patients  feel? 

—  How  would  you  describe  the  cartoonists’ 
view  of  the  various  staff  people  shown  in 
the  cartoons? 

3.  Ask  pupils  if  they  sympathize  with  these 
patients.  Help  them  to  expand  their  answers  by 
asking  questions  such  as: 

—  Why  don’t  most  of  the  cartoonists  have 
their  patients  say  something? 


—  Would  you  still  feel  as  strongly  for  the 
patients  if  they  expressed  their  feelings 
verbally? 

—  How  would  you  act  in  similar  situations? 

—  When  you  look  at  these  cartoons,  can  you 
actually  see  yourself  as  one  of  the 
patients? 

4.  Ask  pupils  if  they  find  medically-oriented 
cartoons  funny.  Discuss  their  answers.  Some 
possible  questions  are: 

—  If  you  know  you  would  be  uncomfortable 
in  this  situation,  why  do  you  laugh  when 
you  see  other  people  in  it? 

—  If  you  enjoy  these  cartoons,  is  it  the  same 
type  of  enjoyment  you  experience  when 
looking  at  non-medical  cartoons? 

—  Do  you  feel  slightly  uneasy  when  looking 
at  these  cartoons?  If  so,  why? 

5.  Have  the  students  draw  their  own  cartoon  to 
show  how  they  feel  about  visiting  the  doctor  or 
dentist. 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  theme-related 

material 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  groups.  Each  group  is 
to  act  out  a  scene  that  could  take  place  in  a 
waiting  room  at  the  doctor’s  office,  the  dentist’s, 
the  veterinarian’s,  or  the  plant  doctor’s.  The 
students  should  be  sure  to  include  patients,  a 
doctor,  and  a  receptionist  in  their  scenes.  Plant 
or  pet  patients  will  of  course  bring  their  owners. 

2.  Patients  may  discuss  their  ailments,  complain 
about  the  long  wait,  discuss  fees,  various 
treatments,  and  so  on.  All  temperments  are  to 
be  represented,  from  the  very  nervous,  to  the 
talkative,  and  the  positively  rude.  Pets  may  bark 
and  meow  and  plants  may  droop  or  shed 
leaves  as  required. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  120  and  121 

Activity  1 

Writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  humorous  paragraph 
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1.  Discuss  the  medical  folklore  material  on  pages 
120  and  121  of  the  text  with  the  students, 
making  sure  they  understand  it. 

2.  Have  them  write  humorous  paragraphs 
explaining  how  one  of  the  following  briefs 
developed: 

—  heal  a  boil  with  a  raw  potato  or  a  bacon 
poultice 

—  drafts  cause  stiff  necks 

—  wet  feet  cause  colds 

—  eat  garlic  to  prevent  colds 

—  rub  a  sty  with  a  penny  to  heal  it 

—  changes  in  weather  cause  colds 

—  reading  in  the  dark  causes 
short-sightedness 

—  walking  with  a  book  on  your  head  corrects 
poor  posture 

Extension  Activity/producing  scripts  from 

humorous  prose 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  small  groups.  Have 
each  group  member  read  the  humorous 
paragraph  they  wrote  in  the  previous  Activity 
aloud  to  the  group. 

2.  Have  each  group  select  one  of  the  paragraphs 
to  convert  into  a  script  for  a  skit  dramatizing  the 
origin  and  historic  development  of  the  folk 
belief.  Each  group  should  then  rehearse  and 
produce  the  script  for  the  class. 

PAGES  122  and  123 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  recognize  precise  and  imprecise 

use  of  language 

1.  Discuss  the  material  on  pages  122  and  123  of 
the  text  with  the  students,  omitting  the 
questions. 

2.  Ask  the  students  if  they  sense  any  difference 
between  the  asthma  and  wart  remedies  and 
the  cough  and  cold  remedies.  Does  one  type 
have  more  to  do  with  magic  and  the  other  with 
chemistry?  Explain  that  asthma  and  warts  are 
more  mysterious  to  doctors  and  scientists  than 
colds.  Often  it  is  the  case  that  the  more 


mysterious  ailments  are  treated  more  with 
magic  and  ritual  than  with  potions,  herbal 
drinks,  and  other  more  plausible  methods. 

3.  Explain  that  people  would  not  believe  in  magic 
remedies  if  they  had  no  history  of  success. 
What  might  cause  the  asthma  sufferers  to 
experience  relief  after  taking  one  of  these 
cures?  How  important  is  psychology  in 
relieving  symptoms  temporarily? 

4.  Focus  the  students’  attention  on  the 
imprecision  of  the  language  in  the  cold 
prescriptions.  What  should  the  patient  do  with 
boiled  fir  or  spruce  bark?  If  the  potion  is  to  be 
taken  internally,  how  often  should  it  be  taken? 
Does  onion  poultice  contain  a  flannel  bag  with 
sweet  oil  on  its  exterior?  Does  the  patient  need 
to  hold  a  bottle  while  rolling  over  a  bed  of 
peeled  onions  to  make  the  poultice,  or  does 
this  activity  take  place  after  the  poultice  is 
made?  How  do  these  directions  compare  with 
those  provided  by  doctors  and  druggists?  What 
might  happen  if  a  patient  did  not  follow  these 
directions  precisely?  Could  the  asthma  patient 
stand  near  the  tree  too  long?  Suggest  that  the 
folk  remedy  might  be  left  deliberately  vague  so 
that  if  the  magic  fails,  the  magician  can  blame 
the  patient’s  performance  of  the  rite. 

Extension  Activity/creating  cartoons 

Writing,  viewing 

1.  Have  the  students  draw  cartoons 
demonstrating  how  the  folk  remedies  are  made 
and  applied.  Caution  them  to  use  only  the 
information  given  in  the  textual  description, 
which  should  be  copied  out  and  used  as  a 
caption  for  the  cartoon. 

2.  The  cartoons  could  be  gathered  into  a  booklet 
with  a  title  such  as,  Dr.  Mock’s  Guide  to  Health 
and  Happiness,  which  could  then  be  circulated 
and  displayed. 

Extension  Activity/researching  and  reporting 

about  theme-related  material  (transfer  to  other 

subject  areas) 

Reading,  writing 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  groups,  assigning  each 
one  of  the  following  research  tasks: 

—  Find  out  what  folk  remedies  your  family  or 
neighbors  used  to  cure  ailments  when 
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they  were  children.  List  the  ailment,  and 
beside  it,  write  a  description  of  the 
treatment.  Provide  illustrations  where 
they  would  be  helpful  in  clarifying  the 
materials  and  methods  used  to  make  the 
remedy  or  in  showing  a  patient  how  it  is  to 
be  applied. 

—  Find  out  what  the  ingredients  are  in  cough 
and  cold  medicines  prescribed  by  doctors 
and  found  in  drugstores.  Look  in  books 
and  encyclopedias  or  interview  chemists 
to  find  out  where  these  ingredients  come 
from.  Prepare  an  oral  and  a  written  report 
describing  these  substances  and  what 
you  have  learned  about  them. 

2.  Have  the  students  prepare  both  an  oral  and  a 
written  report  on  their  topics.  The  oral  report 
should  be  presented  for  the  class  and  the 
written  report  should  be  placed  on  a  table  in  the 
classroom  where  others  can  read  it. 

PAGES  124  to  127 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  effect  created  by  a 

theme-related  poster 

1 .  Focus  the  students’  attention  on  the  poster  on 
page  124  in  the  text.  Do  they  find  it  interesting? 
What  visual  elements  in  its  design  would  make 
people  stop  and  read  it?  Does  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  lettering  play  a  part?  How  important 
is  the  picture?  Are  pictures  of  crowds  always 
appealing  to  viewers?  How  does  the  crowd  in 
this  picture  help  to  support  the  message? 

2.  Select  a  student  to  read  the  poster  aloud, 
instructing  her  or  him  to  use  the  tone  of  voice 
suggested  by  the  size  and  thickness  of  the 
lettering. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  guess  what  year  the  poster 
might  have  been  made.  What  details  support 
their  opinions? 

4.  Have  the  students  note  the  nature  of  the 
illnesses  described  in  the  poster.  Are  they 
precise  and  particular  or  general?  Why?  Would 
a  doctor  today  call  any  ailment  “liver 
complaint”?  Why  or  why  not?  What  word  in  the 
poster  suggests  that  the  remedy  is  scientifically 
sound?  (laboratory)  What  words  appeal  to  a 
belief  in  magic? 


Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  how  rhetoric  works 

1.  Prepare  the  students  to  read  “Medicine  Show.” 
Although  the  article  may  contain  some  words 
they  may  not  be  familiar  with,  encourage  them 
to  try  to  understand  their  meanings  through 
context  and  tone.  Suggest  that  they  try  to 
picture  the  writer  and  imagine  his  tone  of  voice. 

2.  Ask  comprehension  questions  such  as: 

—  What  things  did  the  pitchman  do  to  trick 
the  people  into  buying  his  medicine? 

—  What  was  the  “false  symptom”  and  why 
was  it  used? 

—  What  things  or  exhibits  were  used  to 
convince  people  that  they  were  sick? 

— What  was  the  tuberculosis  test? 

3.  Discuss  why  the  false  symptom  worked  with 
the  students.  Ask  them  if  they  hate  to  get  up  in 
the  morning  sometimes.  Explain  that  tiredness 
is  a  major  symptom  of  tuberculosis.  Could  the 
students’  morning  tiredness  be  such  a 
symptom?  What  other  symptoms  of 
tuberculosis  do  the  students  know  about? 
Manage  the  discussion  to  show  that  ignorance 
of  other  symptoms  makes  it  possible  for  people 
to  be  fooled  by  the  pitchmen  and  that  hucksters 
always  use  people’s  knowledge  as  well  as  their 
ignorance  to  sell  their  products. 

4.  Ask  the  students  whether  pitchmen  such  as  the 
one  in  the  story  could  exist  today.  Would  they 
be  arrested  or  would  they  go  broke  because  no 
one  would  believe  their  spiel?  What  things 
would  they  have  to  change  in  order  to  make 
money  today?  (their  product,  their  spiel) 

Extension  Activity/identifying  scientific 

language  in  theme-related  material  (transfer  to 

other  subject  areas) 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Bring  a  number  of  advertisements  and  articles 
into  the  classroom.  They  should  herald  cures 
for  illnesses,  beauty  treatments,  gadgets,  etc. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  and  distribute 
samples  for  group  members  to  read  to  each 
other. 
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3.  As  the  groups  read  and  discuss  the  items, 
move  among  them,  asking  questions  such  as: 

—  What  do  you  think  the  company  who 
makes  this  product  is  like?  What  does  the 
advertisement  or  article  try  to  do? 

—  Do  you  think  the  claims  made  are  credible 
or  incredible? 

4.  Have  the  group  members  locate  and  circle  the 
words  that  are  related  to  science  and  report 
them  to  the  class. 

5.  Discuss  with  the  students  how  these  words  can 
help  to  convince  people  that  the  claims  made 
are  true.  Do  the  students  know  what  these 
words  mean?  Did  they  notice  any  similarities  or 
differences  in  the  tone  of  the  advertisements 
and  the  articles?  Do  they  think  that  this 
scientific  language  compares  in  any  way  with 
the  language  used  in  the  Wizard  Oil  poster?  Do 
many  people  regard  scientists  as  wizards? 

PAGES  128  and  129 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  verbs  in  the  past  progressive  tense 

form 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 
verb  tenses 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  function  of  the  past 
progressive  form 

1 .  Focus  the  students’  attention  on  the  short  story 
“Medicine  Show.”  Elicit  the  use  of  the  past 
progressive  tense  by  asking  questions  such  as: 

—  What  was  the  pitchman  really  doing  while 
he  was  entertaining  the  people?  (He  was 
selling  medicine.) 

— What  methods  was  he  using  to  sell  his 
medicine?  (He  was  using  tricks.) 

2.  Ask  the  students  if  the  pitchman’s  actions  were 
performed  quickly  or  over  a  period  of  time. 
Were  they  related  to  each  other?  How?  Were 
the  actions  performed  in  a  sequence 
(entertainment  and  then  selling)  or 
simultaneously? 


3.  Explain  that  the  words  was  doing,  was  selling, 
was  using,  etc.  are  verbs  in  the  past 
progressive  tense.  They  describe  actions  that 
were  taking  place  in  the  past  at  the  same  time 
as  other  actions. 

4.  Ask  the  students  questions  that  will  draw  out 
the  use  of  the  past  progressive  tense.  For 
example: 

—  What  were  you  doing  last  night  when  it 
started  to  rain? 

—  What  were  you  doing  while  Jane  was 
working  in  the  library? 

Select  some  students  to  write  their  answers  on 
the  board. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  function  of  auxiliary 

verbs  and  participles 

1 .  Write  on  the  board  Today  lam...  and 
Yesterday  I  was.. . .  Ask  the  students  if  these 
phrases  seem  complete.  Do  they  expect 
another  word  to  follow?  Add  participles  to  the 
phrases  and  then  get  the  students’  reaction. 

2.  Have  the  students  volunteer  sentences 
describing  what  they  are  doing  while  you  are 
teaching  and  what  they  were  doing  yesterday 
at  some  particular  time.  Have  some  students 
write  their  answers  on  the  board  and  underline 
the  verbs.  Clear  up  any  confusion  by  noting 
that  the  ing  words,  called  participles,  are 
actually  verbs  and  that  am,  was,  and  were  are 
their  helpers  and  are  called  auxiliary  verbs 
when  used  in  this  way. 

3.  Have  the  students  imagine  that  they  were  in 
the  crowd  watching  the  Medicine  Show  when 
they  realized  that  someone  was  picking  their 
pockets.  Have  them  describe  the  incident  in 
one  or  two  paragraphs.  Tell  them  to  make  their 
descriptions  exciting  by  using  the  past 
progressive  tense,  which  will  help  the  readers 
to  visualize  all  the  action  going  on  at  the  same 
time. 

4.  When  they  have  finished,  have  them  underline 
all  the  auxiliaries  they  used  in  red  and  all  the 
participles  in  blue.  Have  them  place  their 
paragraphs  on  a  table  in  the  classroom  where 
others  can  read  it. 
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Extension  Activity/understanding  the  effect  of 
the  past  progressive  tense 

Reading,  writing,  listening 

1.  Write  the  following  paragraph  on  the  board  or 
distribute  copies  of  it  to  the  students. 

The  circus  came  to  town.  The  parade  began 
on  Main  Street.  The  ponies  pranced  and  the 
elephants  waved  their  trunks  at  the  crowd. 
Children  shouted  with  excitement.  The  gaily 
painted  cages  rolled  along  behind  the  animals. 
A  lion  escaped.  The  crowd  screamed  as  the 
lion  ran  free.  The  lion  returned  when  he  saw 
that  the  lion  trainer  had  brought  him  a  large 
piece  of  meat.  While  the  lion  ate,  the  crowd 
loudly  cheered  the  trainer. 

2.  Instruct  the  students  to  change  the  verbs  to  the 
past  progressive  tense  where  possible. 

3.  Select  students  to  read  their  work  aloud  to  the 
class,  followed  by  a  reading  of  the  original 
paragraph.  Which  version  gives  the  students  a 
better  sense  of  action?  Why?  In  real  life,  is  one 
action  always  finished  before  another  begins? 
Are  actions  related  or  unrelated  to  each  other? 
Do  the  students  think  that  the  simple  past  tense 
conveys  the  relationship  and  the  timing  of  the 
action  as  well  as  the  past  progressive  tense? 

PAGE  129 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  medical  language 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
text-related  vocabulary 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  text-related  vocabulary 
appropriately 

1 .  Discuss  the  medical  terms  given  in  the  text, 
making  sure  that  students  see  the  differences 
between  each  and  begin  to  appreciate  the 
specific  nature  of  the  terms  used. 

2.  Have  the  students  use  each  of  the  terms  in 
question  one  in  sentences  of  their  own  to 
demonstrate  their  understanding. 


3.  Work  with  the  entire  class  on  question  two, 
having  the  students  suggest  possible 
sentences  which  you  write  on  the  board.  As 
students  give  their  reasons  for  their  choice  of 
words,  other  members  of  the  class  who 
disagree  with  the  choice  can  explain  why  they 
feel  as  they  do. 

Extension  Activity/developing  familiarity  with 
medical  root-words 

Speaking,  writing 

1.  Provide  some  common  medical  roots  such  as 
neuro,  geri,  pedi,  and  cardio. 

2.  Have  the  students  make  lists  of  words  using 
the  above  roots.  Have  them  give  definitions  of 
the  words  and  use  them  in  sentences. 

PAGE  129 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Understanding  advertising  terms  and 
writing  advertisements 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  creating  a 
specific  form  of  writing 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  purpose  of 
advertising  language 

1 .  Read  the  following  to  the  students. 

Is  the  resting  potential  of  your  nerve  cells 
being  affected  by  polarity  reversal,  causing  a 
change  in  permeability  leading  to  sodium  ion 
influx  and  an  outward  movement  of 
potassium  ions?  This  means  that  you  are 
short  of  Na  and  K  ions,  which  run  your 
nerve’s  sodium  extrusion  pump.  Bring  your 
metabolic  drive  mechanism  back  into  a  state 
of  depolarization  with  ATPase,  now  available 
at  only  $4.60  per  litre.  You  are  guaranteed  to 
feel  the  extrusion  of  sodium  ions  soon  after 
taking  this  amazing  concentrate. 

2.  Ask  the  students  what  the  product  is  and  what 
benefit  it  is  intended  to  bring  to  its  purchasers. 
Does  the  language  in  the  advertisement 
communicate  effectively?  Why  not?  Would 
people  be  likely  to  buy  a  product  advertised  in 
this  manner? 
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3.  Read  this  rewritten  version  of  the 
advertisement  to  the  students. 

Feeling  edgy?  Got  the  grunges?  Are  you 
down  in  the  dumps?  You  need  Dr.  Humble’s 
good-tasting  Nerve  Syrup.  A  spoonful  a  day 
keeps  the  doctor  away.  On  sale  now  at  your 
local  drugstore  for  only  $4.60  per  litre.  Get 
some. 

4.  Ask  the  students  what  product  this  is  and  what 
symptoms  it  will  relieve.  Does  this  language 
seem  to  communicate?  Why?  If  the  students 
were  asked  to  use  either  ad  to  make  a 
television  commercial,  which  of  them  would 
they  choose?  Why? 

Extension  Activity/writing  commercials 

Reading,  writing,  listening 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  groups.  Make 
photocopies  of  four  or  five  advertisements 
such  as  the  one  in  the  previous  Activity  or 
some  written  by  the  students  for  the  exercise 
on  page  129  of  the  text.  Hand  them  out  to  the 
students,  making  sure  that  each  group  member 
has  a  copy  of  the  ad  his  or  her  group  will  be 
working  on. 

2.  Have  each  group  produce  a  T.V.  or  radio 
commercial,  using  the  ads  as  a  base.  Explain 
that  they  may  write  more  copy  if  they  like,  but 
they  should  use  sound  and  action  to  make  the 
message  clear  to  their  audiences.  This  may 
involve  music,  sound  effects,  and  props. 

Impose  a  two  minute  limit. 

3.  Have  the  groups  present  their  work  to  the 
class.  Discuss  the  presentations  with  the  class 
afterwards.  Which  of  the  messages  were 
easiest  to  understand?  Which  were  the  most 
persuasive?  Was  time  a  problem  for  the 
producers?  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the 
language  used?  Were  any  of  the  ideas  difficult 
to  dramatize? 

Extension  Activity/identifying  effective  use  of 

language  in  advertising 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1.  Have  the  students  bring  in  copies  of  ads  they 
think  are  particularly  effective  and  catchy  and 
have  them  read  them  aloud  and  then  pass 
them  around  in  class. 


2.  Discuss  the  elements  of  the  ads  with  the 
students. 

— Why  is  the  language  attractive? 

—  What  role  do  catchy  phrases  play  in 
capturing  interest? 

—  Does  rhyme  play  a  part  in  these  ads? 

—  Do  the  photographs  and  illustrations 
support  the  language?  Which  is  more 
important  in  the  overall  presentation? 

—  Would  you  be  persuaded  by  these  ads? 
Why  or  why  not? 

PAGE  130 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  read  a  ballad  orally,  experiencing 

the  rhyme  and  rhythm 

1.  Have  the  students  read  through  “Lord  Randal” 
silently.  Ask  them  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
“fain”  and  “doon.”  Appoint  students  to  look  up 
these  words  in  the  dictionary  and  report  their 
meanings  and  their  etymology. 

2.  Select  students  to  paraphrase  or  retell  the 
story  in  the  poem. 

3.  Discuss  the  questions  provided  in  the  text 
orally  with  the  students. 

4.  Organize  an  oral  reading  of  the  poem.  Select 
seven  mothers  and  Lord  Randals  to  read  the 
stanzas. 

5.  Ask  the  students  if  they  like  the  ballad.  What 
part  does  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  play  in  making 
it  fun  to  hear?  Do  the  students  think  there  is  a 
moral  in  the  story?  What  might  it  be?  (Don’t  eat 
eels  from  sloos;  don’t  let  emotion  get  in  the  way 
of  judgement.) 

Extension  Activity/understanding  how  dialogue 

is  communicated  in  a  ballad. 

Listening,  speaking 

1.  Bring  into  the  classroom  a  recording  of  a 
popular  ballad  such  as  Gordon  Lightfoot’s  “Sit 
Down  Young  Stranger”  or  Dick  Nolan’s  “Ghost 
of  Bra’s  Dor,”  in  which  there  are  two  speakers 
implied. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  identify  the  voices  and 
locate  where  the  ballad  shifts  from  one  to 
another. 
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3.  Help  the  students  to  identify  the  moral 
contained  in  the  ballad  and  its  rhythmic  pattern. 
How  do  these  same  elements  in  “Lord  Randal” 
compare  with  the  more  contemporary  ballad? 
Can  the  students  think  of  a  song  whose  beat 
would  fit  Lord  Randal’s  rhyme  pattern?  If  the 
students  were  writing  music  for  the  “Lord 
Randal”  ballad,  would  they  want  it  to  seem 
humorous  or  sad?  Would  the  tempo  be  fast  or 
slow  if  it  were  made  humorous? 

PAGE  131 

Learning  to  Create  Poetry 
Writing  ballads 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  form  of  the 
ballad 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  comprehend  appropriate  use  of  the 
ballad  form 

1.  Have  the  students  look  back  to  “Lord  Randal.” 
Have  them  notice  which  lines  rhyme  and  point 
out  to  them  that  it  is  in  rhyming  couplets.  Ask 
them  how  the  word  “man”  would  be 
pronounced  in  a  Scottish  dialect.  (It  would 
rhyme  with  “one.”)  Another  rhyme  scheme  that 
is  used  in  ballads  is  ABCB. 

2.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  that  a 
complicated  story  such  as  a  mystery  would  be 
easily  put  in  ballad  form.  Why  not?  Explain  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  incorporate  a  lot  of  detail 
into  the  structure  of  the  ballad.  Ballads  are 
limited  by  tempo,  rhyme  scheme,  stanza 
pattern,  etc.  They  are  also  usually  narrated  by 
someone  outside  the  action  or  are  made  up  of 
dialogue  as  in  “Lord  Randal.” 

3.  Select  a  student  to  tell  the  story  of  “Lord 
Randal”  in  his  or  her  own  words.  Why  is  this 
retelling  not  a  ballad? 

Activity  2 

Listening 

Objective:  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  in  the  ballad 
form 


1.  Read  “Lord  Randal”  aloud  to  the  students, 
making  the  following  revisions.  Revise  the 
refrain  to  destroy  the  rhyme,  keeping  the  tempo 
intact. 

—  I  have  been  to  the  greenwood;  Oh  make 
up  my  bed 

For  I’m  weary  with  hunting,  and  I’d  like  to 
sleep. 

Ask  students  how  this  alteration  affects  the 
ballad. 

2.  Revise  the  stanza  again,  this  time  destroying 
the  rhythm. 

—  Oh  where  have  you  been,  Lord  Randal, 
my  excellent,  though  tardy  son? 

. . .  I’ve  been  to  the  greenwood;  Oh 
mother,  make  up  my  bed  quite  quickly. . . 

Do  the  students  sense  that  the  stanza  could  no 
longer  be  sung? 

3.  Repeat  the  procedure  of  changing  the  form, 
adding  extra  lines  to  the  stanza,  transforming  it 
into  a  first-person  narrative,  etc.,  so  the 
students  can  hear  the  ballad  form  disappear. 
Point  out  that  while  the  essence  of  the  story  is 
the  same,  the  ballad  form  has  vanished. 

Extension  Activity/revising  ballads 

Writing,  reading,  listening 

1 .  Reiterate  that  traditional  ballads  and  folk 
ballads  are  developed  by  generations  of 
people,  who  may  change  them  to  suit  their  own 
tastes  (make  them  sadder  or  funnier;  find 
better  rhymes,  etc.). 

2.  Have  the  student  make  a  second  copy  of  the 
ballads  they  wrote  in  the  previous  Extension 
Activity.  Instruct  them  to  put  a  code  mark  on 
both  copies,  and  to  keep  the  original. 

3.  Collect  the  ballads,  shuffle  them,  and  hand 
them  out  to  the  students,  who  may  work  alone 
or  in  pairs  to  revise  them  accordingly. 

4.  Have  the  students  exchange  ballads  several 
times.  (Each  revision  must  be  marked  with  the 
same  code  mark  found  on  the  original.) 

5.  Ask  the  students  to  deposit  these  ballads  on  a 
table.  Each  student  is  then  to  find  the  ones 
marked  with  the  same  code  that  appears  on 
her/his  original  and  staple  them  together. 
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6.  Select  students  to  read  out  their  originals  and 
the  revisions.  Have  there  been  any  important 
changes  or  improvements?  Which  version 
does  the  class  like  best? 

PAGE  132 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  infer  from  a  theme-related  article 

1.  Have  the  students  read  “The  Computer  Will 
See  You  Now”  on  page  132.  Discuss  difficult 
words,  explaining  that  Cybermedix  is  a  play  on 
cybernetics,  or  the  study  of  mechanical  and 
electrical  systems  that  take  over  human 
functions.  Explain  other  terms  that  the  students 
ask  about. 

2.  Discuss  the  text  questions  with  the  students, 
expanding  the  discussion  so  that  they  will  see 
that  although  the  personal  touch  is  lost, 
computers  in  far-away  centers  can  help  people 
living  in  places  where  few  doctors  and 
equipment  are  available. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  speculate  about  the  result 
of  mechanical  failure  within  the  computer. 

What  could  happen  to  a  patient  as  a  result  of 
such  a  failure?  Should  we  rely  on  computers 
exclusively? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  reading,  listening 

Objective:  to  comprehend  a  theme-related  article 

1.  Ask  the  students  if,  when  they  have  colds  or 
flu,  their  mothers  ever  put  a  steamer  or 
vaporizer  in  their  room.  Do  they  ever  put 
camphor  or  some  other  mentholated  product 
into  the  steamer?  Do  the  students  think  that 
this  treatment  makes  them  feel  better?  Is  the 
effect  psychological  or  might  there  be 
something  scientific  behind  the  idea?  (The 
moisture  in  the  air  is  supposed  to  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  breathe.) 

2.  Discuss  home  cold  remedies  that  you 
experienced  as  a  child  or  heard  about  from 
others  with  the  students,  (mustard  plasters, 
thermofuge,  chest  rubs,  etc.)  Point  out  that 


although  the  origin  of  these  remedies  was  not 
founded  on  experimentally  controlled  science 
as  we  know  it  today,  it  was  solidly  founded  on 
observation. 

3.  Have  the  students  read  the  article,  “A  Remedy 
Not  to  be  Sneezed  At”  silently.  Ask  them  what 
Andre  Lwoff  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  treat  a  cold  that  was  different  from  the 
folk  knowledge  underlying  the  home  remedies 
previously  discussed.  Why  will  people  be  more 
confident  that  the  “toaster”  will  be  effective  in 
treating  their  colds  than  they  were  about  the 
home  remedies?  (The  toaster  and  the  home 
methods  are  founded  on  the  same  principle, 
but  the  toaster  is  more  effective  and  has 
experimental  validity.) 

4.  Select  a  student  to  read  the  first  and  last 
paragraphs  in  the  Silver  article  aloud.  Have  the 
class  speculate  on  why  the  author  chose  to 
mention  friar’s  balsam  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  his  piece.  What  does  this  imply  about  his 
attitude  toward  the  toaster  developed  by 
research  scientists  at  the  Weizmann  Institute? 

Extension  Activity/creating  pictures  and 

cartoons 

Producing,  viewing 

1.  Ask  the  students  to  imagine  themselves  being 
examined  by  a  computer  such  as  the  one 
described  in  the  Alderman  excerpt. 

2.  Have  the  students  use  crayons  or,  paints  to 
draw  pictures  or  cartoons  that  express  how 
they  would  feel  in  such  a  situation. 

3.  Discuss  the  illustrations  with  the  students.  Are 
they  pleased  with  their  work?  Were  they 
successful  in  conveying  their  feelings? 

4.  Display  the  pictures  prominently,  assuring 
them  that  creative  work  is  always  valuable. 

Extension  Activity/writing  for  a  specific 

audience 

Speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  students  work  in  groups  of  four  or  five 
to  determine  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
toaster  mentioned  in  Eric  Silver’s  article, 
keeping  in  mind  whether  they  want  it  to  appeal 
to  doctors  or  to  patients.  Tell  them  to  keep  their 
name  a  secret. 
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2.  Discuss  with  the  groups  how  the  product  could 
be  marketed.  Who  would  be  interested  in 
buying  it?  What  benefits  would  it  have  for 
individual  purchasers?  What  benefits  could  it 
have  for  businesses,  schools,  and  institutions? 
Manage  the  discussion  to  show  that  it  might 
help  reduce  absenteeism  and  increase 
productivity,  which  is  of  great  concern  in  the 
business  world. 

3.  Suggest  that  each  group  produce  a  poster 
illustrating  the  machine,  incorporating  its  new 
name.  The  poster  should  include  advertising 
copy  that  appeals  to  a  specific  market.  Groups 
can  aim  their  advertising  poster  at  individuals, 
businesses,  the  medical  profession,  or 
hospitals.  As  they  work,  help  them  to  refine 
their  ideas,  suggesting  where  these  posters 
could  be  placed  most  effectively  to  reach  their 
target  market. 

4.  Display  the  posters  prominently  in  the 
classroom  and  discuss  them,  focusing  in  on 
what  way  each  is  effective. 

PAGE  133 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  leads  for  essays 

Objective:  to  write  effective,  attention-getting 

leads 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  function  of  leads 

and  openers 

1.  Tell  the  students  that  stores  will  often  sell  an 
item  below  their  own  purchase  price  to  attract 
customers,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  also  buy 
more  expensive  items.  This  practice  is  called 
using  loss  leaders.  Ask  the  students  how  the 
term  “lead”  or  “leader”  is  used  in 
entertainment.  Can  the  students  think  of  any 
other  situations  in  which  a  “lead”  is  used  to 
attract  attention? 

2.  Have  the  students  think  about  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Are  there  usually  one  or  two 
stories  that  are  featured  more  prominently  than 
the  others?  Why?  What  do  these  lead  articles 
demonstrate  about  selling  magazines?  What  is 


the  same  about  lead  articles  and  lead 
performers  in  entertainment?  (In  both  cases 
the  leads  create  enough  interest  to  make  the 
audience  buy  the  whole  product — the  other 
articles,  songs,  etc.) 

3.  Go  through  the  material  on  page  133  in  the  text 
orally,  discussing  with  the  students  how  each  of 
the  suggested  leads  captures  attention.  What 
human  motives  are  appealed  to  in  each  case? 

4.  Have  the  students  write  leads  for  essays  as 
suggested.  Instruct  them  to  identify  their  work 
with  codes  rather  than  with  their  names,  in 
preparation  for  Activity  2. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  facility  in  varying  leads 

1 .  Select  a  number  of  the  openers  written  by  the 
students  during  Activity  1.  Read  them  out  to  the 
class,  asking  students  to  comment  on  their 
effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  in  capturing 
interest.  Would  the  students  want  to  read  on  to 
the  end?  Why  or  why  not?  How  might  these 
openings  be  adjusted  to  capture  interest? 

Could  they  be  made  shorter  or  longer?  How 
could  specific  samples  be  reversed  to  surprise 
the  reader  in  the  same  way  as  “Cancer  cures 
smoking”? 

2.  Explain  to  the  students  that  to  be  good  writers 
they  must  be  aware  of  the  usual  formulas  for 
openings,  so  that  they  can  vary  the  patterns. 
Readers  can  quickly  tire  of  a  certain  procedure, 
just  as  they  can  quickly  tire  of  a  singer  whose 
delivery  is  the  same  in  every  song,  or  the  same 
as  that  of  every  other  singer.  Good  performers 
often  surprise  their  audience  by  varying  the 
patterns  that  are  expected. 

3.  Hand  out  randomly  the  coded  openers,  so  that 
each  student  has  another  student’s  work. 
Instruct  them  to  rewrite  these  openings  in  a 
way  that  will  surprise  the  intended  audience, 
using  a  separate  piece  of  paper  and  attaching  it 
to  the  original. 

4.  Collect  the  students’  revisions  and  discuss 
samples  with  the  class.  Were  the  revisions 
successful  in  creating  surprise?  Which  of  the 
versions  do  the  students  prefer?  Why? 
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Extension  Activity/comprehending  the 

effectiveness  of  leads 

Reading,  speaking 

1.  Have  the  students  bring  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  that  they  have  read  and 
enjoyed.  Ask  them  questions  such  as: 

— Why  did  you  decide  to  read  the  article? 
Did  you  like  it?  Why? 

—  Did  the  title  or  headline  affect  your 
decision  to  read  it? 

—  Can  titles  or  headlines  be  thought  of  as 
part  of  the  lead  or  opening? 

—  Were  you  surprised  in  any  way  by  the 
opening  sentence?  What  had  you 
expected?  Did  the  author  use  metaphor? 

2.  Ask  the  students  whether  they  have  ever  read 
a  newspaper  or  magazine  article  whose 
opening  made  a  promise  or  raised  an 
expectation  that  was  not  fulfilled.  Perhaps  they 
have  seen  trailers  for  movies  that  created  the 
wrong  impression  and  thus  disappointed  them. 

Extension  Activity/writing  magazine  articles 

using  effective  leads 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  find  books  of  famous 
quotations  in  the  school  or  public  library.  Have 
them  each  select  a  quotation  that  could  be 
used  as  a  lead  in  an  article  related  to  school, 
e.g.,  sports,  social  events,  academic 
achievements,  profiles  of  staff  or  students, 
fashions,  typical  problems,  etc. 

2.  Invite  the  students  to  pretend  they  are 
reporters  whose  assignment  is  to  write  articles 
for  a  school  magazine.  Have  them  use  their 
quotes  in  the  leads  for  their  articles. 

3.  When  the  students  have  finished,  read  a 
number  of  samples  aloud,  noting  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work,  making  suggestions, 
etc.  Have  the  students  leave  their  articles  on 
two  tables  in  the  classroom  so  that  the  other 
students  may  enjoy  them. 
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7/ANY  WAY  YOU  SAY  IT 

This  chapter  attempts  to  give  students  a  sense  of 
what  is  meant  by  communication.  They  are 
exposed  to  alphabets  of  different  languages, 
hand  communication,  codes,  and  braille.  In  a 
light-hearted  vein,  they  learn  from  excerpts  how 
easy  it  can  be  to  avoid  communicating  in  their 
own  language  and  have  the  opportunity  to  play 
with  language  and  appreciate  its  richness. 
Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  verbs  in  the  past  perfect  tense  form 

•  recognizing  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive 
clauses 

•  using  commas  with  nonrestrictive  clauses 

•  paraphrasing  an  incident  from  a  story 

•  writing  topic  paragraphs  for  essays 

•  explaining  and  listing  idioms 

•  using  double  meanings  to  make  up  jokes 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  134  and  135 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  an  awareness  of  various 
forms  of  communication 

1.  To  help  students  appreciate  the  many  subtle 
faces  of  communication,  start  the  study  of  this 
chapter  with  a  clean  slate.  Remove  all  pictures, 
maps,  assignments,  etc,  that  may  be  on 
display  in  the  classroom.  However,  as  the 
chapter  proceeds,  display  as  much  of  the 
pupils’  work  in  this  chapter  as  possible. 

2.  Ask  for  volunteers  in  the  class  to  define 
communication. 

3.  Discuss  the  many  different  forms  of 
communication  with  the  students,  asking 
questions  such  as: 

— What  other  forms  of  communication  are 
there  besides  talking? 

—  Can  you  demonstrate  any  of  these  other 
forms  of  communication  to  the  class? 

—  How  do  people  learn  to  communicate  in 
these  other  ways? 


4.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  we  could 
communicate  satisfactorily  if  we  didn’t  speak. 
Could  any  other  form  of  communication  take 
the  place  of  talking  completely? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  native  language  or  dialect 

1.  Discuss  with  pupils  that  in  addition  to  English 
and  French  many  other  languages  are  used  in 
Canada.  Ask  students  to  name  some  of  these 
other  languages.  Write  their  answers  on  the 
board. 

2.  Ascertain  how  many  languages  are 
represented  in  the  classroom.  Ascertain  how 
many  English  and  French  dialects  are 
represented  in  the  classroom. 

3.  Discuss  with  students  that  dialects  are  a 
distinct  form  of  a  specific  language,  not  an 
inferior  form,  and  conform  to  predictable, 
though  different  rules. 

4.  Divide  the  pupils  into  groups.  Group  members 
should  talk  for  five  minutes  to  the  rest  of  the 
group  in  their  first  language  or  dialect  on  an 
agreed  topic,  e.g.,  last  evening’s  T.V.  programs. 

5.  Discuss  with  pupils  their  group’s  experiences, 
asking  questions  such  as: 

—What  languages  or  dialects  did  people  in 
your  group  speak? 

—  Could  you  understand  some  of  what  was 
said? 

—  What  words  could  you  pick  up? 

—  Why  do  you  think  you  were  able  to 
understand  these  words? 

—  What  would  have  happened  if  you  had 
been  talking  about  an  unfamiliar  topic? 

—  What  other  forms  of  communication  could 
have  been  used  to  help  you  to  overcome 
the  language  barrier? 

6.  Ask  pupils  to  research  their  own  language  or 
dialect,  and  write  a  short  essay  on  their 
findings.  If  their  first  language  is  not  English, 
pupils  may  choose  to  write  part  of  their  essay  in 
their  own  language,  and  provide  a  translation. 
Display  the  essays  in  the  classroom. 
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Activity  3 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the  language 

learning  process 

1.  Have  students  read  the  passage  on  page  135. 

2.  Ask  them  if  they  have  observed  a  young  child 
learning  to  talk.  Call  for  volunteers  to  describe 
their  impressions  of  the  process  to  the  rest  of 
the  class. 

3.  Discuss  with  pupils  how  we  learn  to  talk,  asking 
questions  such  as: 

—  From  this  excerpt  and  from  your  own 
impressions,  what  does  a  baby  need  in 
order  to  start  speaking? 

—  Why  do  you  think  babies  don’t  start 
talking  until  about  two  years  of  age? 

—  Do  you  think  babies  are  born  already 
“programmed”  to  talk? 

—  What  do  you  think  would  happen  to  a 
baby’s  speech  development  if  he  or  she 
were  never  spoken  to? 

—  If  a  baby  were  constantly  spoken  to,  do 
you  think  he  or  she  could  learn  to  talk  at  a 
younger  age? 

4.  Have  students  relate  this  process  to  their  own 
stage  of  language  development.  How  do  they 
expand  their  own  vocabulary?  (through  written 
and  oral  context  clues) 

Extension  Activity/reporting  about  unusual 

situations  involving  language  learning 

Viewing,  writing 

1.  Discuss  with  pupils  children  who  have  been 
found  either  hidden  away  for  years  by  their 
parents  or  children  who  grew  up  wild  in  the 
forests,  without  any  contact  with  other  humans. 
Ask  pupils  what  language,  if  any,  they  think 
these  children  would  be  able  to  speak. 

2.  Have  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  research  these 
instances,  and  report  on  their  findings.  Their 
reports  should  reveal  whether  these  children 
can  be  taught  to  communicate  by  speech. 
Display  the  reports. 


Extension  Activity/researching  different  forms 

of  communication 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1.  Divide  pupils  into  groups. 

2.  Each  group  should  research  a  non-verbal  form 
of  communication,  e.g.,  morse  code, 
semaphore,  sign  language,  Bliss  symbols,  and 
present  their  findings  in  poster  form.  Points 
they  should  cover  include: 

—  history  of  this  particular  form  of 
communication 

—  Who  uses  this  form  of  communication? 
How  is  it  used? 

—  Is  it  static  or  can  it  be  added  to,  like 
spoken  language? 

Have  the  students  include  a  sample  of  the 
communication  form.  Display  the  posters  in 
the  classroom. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  136  to  139 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  identify  the  various  means  of 

communication 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  imagine  that  they  are 
explorers  on  a  distant  planet  in  a  distant  galaxy. 
What  could  they  do  to  prepare  themselves  to 
meet  intelligent,  though  alien  beings?  How 
might  they  communicate  with  the  aliens? 

Would  they  bring  gifts,  and  if  so,  what  kind? 
What  would  be  the  purpose  of  such  an 
offering?  How  might  the  students  make  their 
intentions  known? 

2.  Suggest  that  if  real  space  explorers  were 
preparing  for  such  a  situation,  they  would 
approach  it  scientifically  by  studying  the 
experience  of  earth  explorers  who  came  into 
contact  with  unfamiliar  races.  If  communication 
is  the  explorers’  foremost  concern,  how  might 
such  a  study  help  them?  Summarize  the 
discussion  by  saying  that  because 
communication  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  forms 
in  these  encounters,  it  becomes  possible  to 
isolate  its  elements.  Have  the  students 
examine  the  Salazar  excerpt  to  see  how  many 
elements  of  communication  they  can  find. 
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3.  After  they  have  the  excerpt,  elicit  the  various 
means  of  communication  from  the  students. 

List  them  on  the  chalkboard  under  Gestures, 
Eye  Contact,  Objects,  Voice,  Actions. 

4.  Discuss  each  element  on  the  list,  referring  back 
to  the  text  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the 
exaggerated  yawning  and  stretching,  the  arrow 
“angles  down  at  the  ground,”  the  staring 
match,  etc. 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  various  means 

of  communication 

Reading,  viewing,  speaking 

1.  After  the  class  rereads  the  Salazar  excerpt, 
have  the  students  work  together  to  dramatize 
it.  They  should  use  the  list  of  communication 
elements  devised  in  Activity  1  and  improvise  as 
dictated  by  the  situation.  The  group  of  students 
playing  the  Waica  people  should  be  instructed 
to  study  the  glossary  accompanying  the  story 
so  that  their  use  of  language  will  be  precise. 
Help  the  students  to  define  their  social 
categories;  suggest  that  symbolic  dress, 
objects,  or  bearing  might  reveal  something 
about  this. 

2.  Help  the  students  to  organize  props  and  to 
arrange  the  classroom  suitably  for  the 
occasion. 

3.  Tape,  or  if  possible  videotape,  the  performance 
so  that  the  students  can  view  it  and  learn  from 
their  efforts.  Watching  or  listening  to  the  tape 
would  be  an  excellent  starting  point  for 
discussion. 

4.  Ask  the  students  what  they  learned  about 
physical  gestures,  tone  of  voice,  eye  contact, 
the  use  of  symbolic  objects,  etc.  from  the 
performance.  What  misunderstandings  arose 
in  the  communication?  How  were  they 
overcome? 


PAGE  140 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  verbs  in  the  past  perfect  tense 

form 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 
verb  tenses  correctly 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using  the  past 
perfect  tense  form 

1 .  Reiterate  that  the  class  has  been  examining 
modes  of  communication,  one  of  which  is 
writing.  Ask  the  students  to  suggest  why  we 
write  things  down  rather  than  simply  telling 
about  them.  Manage  the  discussion  to  show 
that  while  spoken  things  are  often  forgotten 
quickly,  written  things  tend  to  stay  with  us 
longer.  Also,  one  can  always  refer  back  to 
written  things.  Ask  the  students  to  speculate  on 
what  would  happen  to  our  society  if  all  our 
written  material  were  suddenly  destroyed.  How 
could  we  repair  broken  machinery  without 
repair  manuals  and  diagrams  to  refer  to.  How 
would  fields  like  science  and  medicine  be 
affected  if  there  were  no  records  or  research  to 
refer  to. 

2.  Remind  the  students  of  their  earlier  imaginary 
exploration  in  an  alien  galaxy.  Would  anyone 
be  likely  to  ask  them  to  write  about  their 
experiences  when  they  returned?  How  would 
their  writing  be  of  use  to  the  next  group  of 
explorers?  Would  the  students  agree  that 
written  communication  in  a  situation  like  that  is 
really  a  duty? 

3.  Write  the  headings  Simple  Past  and  Past 
Perfect  on  the  chalkboard.  Ask  the  students  to 
imagine  that  we  had  only  the  simple  past  tense 
to  tell  about  what  happened  during  such  a 
mission.  Write  this  sentence  as  an  example 
under  the  Simple  Past  heading. 

—  The  captain  asked  me  to  keep  a  strict  log 
of  every  event,  but  I  took  off  my  watch 
and  gave  it  to  the  strange  being. 

Underline  the  verbs  in  the  sentence  that  are  in 
the  past  tense  form.  Tell  the  students  that  this 
sentence  is  not  precise  because  you  wanted  to 
express  a  different  time  relationship  between 
the  two  events.  Rewrite  the  sentence  as 
follows  under  the  Past  Perfect  heading. 
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—  The  captain  asked  me  to  keep  a  strict  log 
of  every  event,  but  I  had  already  taken  off 
my  watch  and  given  it  to  the  strange 
being. 

4.  Have  the  students  comment  on  the  differences 
in  meaning  between  the  first  and  second 
sentences.  Suggest  that  in  order  to  tell  why 
things  happened  the  way  they  did,  we  need  a 
way  of  telling  when  they  happened.  With  the 
simple  past,  everything  in  the  past  seems  to 
have  happened  at  the  same  time. 

5.  Go  through  the  material  on  page  140  orally  with 
the  students.  Review  the  auxiliaries  as 
necessary  and  select  students  to  make  the 
corrections  required  for  question  four  on  the 
chalkboard. 

PAGES  141  and  142 

Activity  1 

Listening,  reading,  viewing,  writing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  language  development 

1.  Before  the  students  read  the  Pei  excerpt,  ask 
them  to  consider  the  following  proposition. 

Imagine  that  twin  babies  had  survived  an 
airplane  crash  in  a  remote  Brazilian  jungle. 
The  only  other  survivor  was  a  seven  year  old 
girl,  whose  injuries  prevented  her  from 
speaking.  She  cared  for  and  fed  the  infants 
and  the  three  of  them  grew  up  together 
without  ever  seeing  another  human  being. 

Ask  the  students  if  they  think  the  twins  would 
learn  to  speak  to  each  other?  What  kinds  of 
things  happening  in  their  environment  would 
make  sensible  communication  necessary? 

2.  After  discussing  the  proposition,  tell  students 
that  such  twins  would  be  a  very  valuable  find 
for  scientists  of  language,  called  linguists,  who 
would  like  to  know  how  human  language  came 
into  existence.  Ask  the  students  to  read  the 
excerpt  to  find  out  how  it  may  have  begun. 

3.  When  the  students  have  read  the  excerpt, 
invite  them  to  test  the  theory  that  the  first  words 
were  nouns  that  imitated  the  sounds  occurring 
in  nature.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  to 
dramatize  one  of  the  following  situations: 

—  a  band  of  hunters  chase  a  wild  boar,  but 
are  cornered  by  it 


—  a  group  of  girls  lift  a  large  branch  and 
make  a  bridge 

—  parents  try  to  comfort  their  babies,  who 
won’t  stop  crying 

—  workers  who  have  just  built  a  stone 
dwelling  sit  down  to  rest 

—  a  group  of  hungry  children  are  given  food 
that  they  dislike 

—  a  group  of  teenagers  go  swimming  on  a 
warm  summer  day  and  see  a  crocodile 

—  a  group  of  people  realize  that  they  are 
hopelessly  lost  and  may  never  see  their 
homes  again 

—  a  group  of  children  overturn  a  hornets’ 
nest  and  are  badly  stung 

—  a  band  of  travellers  discover  a  sheltered 
glade,  where  they  gather  leaves  to  make 
a  soft,  warm  bed 

Instruct  the  students  that  they  are  to 
communicate  with  each  other  using  only 
sounds  that  express  their  emotions  or  imitate 
the  sounds  of  nature,  as  well  as  gestures. 

4.  As  a  particular  group  goes  through  an 
improvisation  have  the  members  of  the  student 
audience  write  down  the  sounds  they  hear.  In 
order  that  these  may  be  compared  later,  have 
the  students  number  the  improvisations. 

5.  After  the  presentations,  allow  a  short  time  for 
the  students  to  compare  their  written  versions 
of  the  sounds.  Then  have  them  regroup, 
instructing  them  to  use  the  sounds  as  a  base 
for  inventing  words  or  finding  existing  words 
that  might  have  been  derived  from  them.  Each 
group  should  then  report  the  list  they  have 
developed  to  the  rest  of  the  class,  who  can 
discuss  the  likelihood  of  the  derivations. 

6.  Lead  a  class  discussion  in  which  the  students 
are  asked  to  tell  whether  they  think  an  ordered 
system  of  language  might  have  originated  in 
this  way,  and  why  or  why  not. 
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PAGE  143 

Activity  1 

Writing 

Objective:  to  write  about  problems  arising 

through  misunderstanding 

1 .  Ask  the  students  whether  they  think  that 
international  organizations  such  as  the  United 
Nations  are  a  good  idea.  What  are  they 
designed  to  achieve?  (a  common 
understanding  of  the  aspirations  and  problems 
of  diverse  peoples)  What  is  one  of  the  major 
difficulties  that  must  be  overcome  before 
understanding  can  come  about?  (language) 
How  important  is  the  role  of  interpreters?  What 
might  happen  if  a  speech  of  a  delegate  at  the 
United  Nations  were  translated  inaccurately? 

2.  Explain  that  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Third 
World  arise  because  social,  political,  and 
economic  organization  is  made  difficult  by  the 
existence  of  several  languages  and  dialects,  all 
operating  within  one  region.  Ask  the  students 
to  consider  the  task  of  designing  an 
educational  system  for  a  country  that  would 
have  to  accommodate  many  languages  and 
dialects.  Would  it  be  practical  to  write  books 
and  train  teachers  in  a  number  of  different 
languages?  Would  such  a  country  need  a 
school  system  for  each  language? 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  write  three  or  four 
paragraphs  about  what  might  happen  if  the 
workers  in  a  factory  did  not  understand  each 
others’  languages.  Could  these  problems  be 
overcome  by  placing  several  translators 
among  the  workers? 

Extension  Activity/inferring  meaning  from  the 

sounds  of  words 

Listening,  viewing 

1.  Prepare  a  tape  of  people  speaking  the  same 
simple  phrase  in  foreign  languages. 
Alternatively,  you  could  find  examples  of 
sayings  in  print  and  read  them  aloud  to  the 
class.  Try  to  get  samples  of  unusual 
languages,  particularly  ones  that  are  not 
represented  among  second  language 
speakers  among  the  students. 


2.  Play  the  tape  or  read  the  material 
enthusiastically  to  the  students.  Tell  them  that 
each  speaker  is  saying  the  same  thing.  Ask 
them  if  they  can  identify  any  of  the  languages 
they  hear. 

3.  Have  the  students  that  know  a  second 
language  come  up  and  tape  the  sentence  in 
their  language.  This  will  create  an  even  better 
idea  of  the  number  of  ways  in  which  people  can 
say  the  same  thing. 

4.  If  the  students  have  not  guessed  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  tell  some  students, 
who  should  then  try  to  convey  its  meaning 
using  gestures. 

5.  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  or  groups  to 
make  display  cards  showing  each  of  the 
languages  in  its  written  form,  using  the  sample 
you  provide. 

PAGE  144 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  richness  and  the 

drawbacks  of  the  oral  tradition 

1.  Ask  the  students  how  many  of  them  have 
heard  of  the  oral  tradition.  Could  anyone  offer 
an  explanation  of  the  term?  If  the  students 
have  difficulty  explaining  this  term,  give 
examples  of  it,  such  as  the  writings  in  the  Bible, 
myths,  and  legends  of  various  peoples.  Sum 
up  the  discussion  by  explaining  that  before 
human  beings  used  writing,  they  tried  to  record 
and  preserve  their  history,  experience,  and 
feelings  by  creating  stories,  poems,  songs,  and 
ceremonies  which  were  committed  to  memory. 
Usually,  certain  individuals  in  the  community 
were  singled  out  to  memorize  a  large  body  of 
knowledge  acquired  by  a  clan  or  a  tribe,  and  as 
the  knowledge  grew  and  passed  from  one 
generation  to  another,  it  would  often  be 
amended,  simplified,  or  added  to.  Much  of  this 
tradition  survives  in  what  we  call  myths  and 
legends.  Note  that  the  terms  myth  and  legend 
as  many  use  them  mean  fanciful  story,  while  to 
their  inventors,  they  were  stories  that  told  the 
truth  about  mysteries  of  God,  man,  and  the 
world. 
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2.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  that  the 
knowledge  we  have  today  could  be  contained 
in  myths  and  legends.  Why  or  why  not?  What 
would  happen  if  the  people  we  chose  to 
memorize  our  knowledge  and  history  died  in  an 
epidemic  or  natural  disaster?  What  other 
things  might  happen  to  interrupt  the  flow  of 
information  from  one  generation  to  another? 

3.  Have  the  students  participate  in  an  experiment. 
Divide  them  into  groups,  giving  each  a  news 
story  clipped  from  a  recent  newspaper.  One 
member  of  the  group  is  to  read  the  story  to  the 
others,  who  are  then  to  recount  it  orally  in 
turns.  This  may  produce  confusion,  but  the 
students  are  not  to  refer  back  to  the  news 
article  at  this  stage,  but  instead  are  to  decide 
on  a  version  and  have  one  member  report  it  to 
the  class.  Allow  about  ten  minutes  for  this. 

4.  Have  one  delegate  from  each  of  the  groups 
report  the  story  to  the  class.  Choose  another 
member  of  the  class  to  retell  that  delegate’s 
version.  Then  have  the  original,  written  version 
read  aloud.  How  do  the  final  two  versions 
differ.  Repeat  this  format  until  a  delegate  from 
each  group  has  reported. 

5.  Discuss  with  the  students  how  the  attitudes, 
opinions,  and  style  of  the  narrators  might  have 
altered  the  details  and/or  essential  meaning  of 
the  material.  Ask  them  if  they  also  think  that  it 
could  add  richness  and  liveliness  to  the 
original.  Do  they  think  it  is  an  advantage  to 
know  how  to  record  things  in  writing?  Do  they 
think  that  all  the  difficulties  of  inaccuracy  and 
misunderstanding  are  eliminated  by  writing 
things  down?  Would  the  oral  method  work  to 
preserve  a  formula  showing  the  structure  of  the 
atom? 

PAGES  144  and  145 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Recognizing  restrictive  and 
nonrestrictive  clauses 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
combining  sentences  using  clauses 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  recognizing 
restrictive  and  nonrestrictive  clauses 


1.  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard: 

—  The  Girl  Guides  who  arrived  on  Saturday 
stayed  at  my  house. 

—  The  others,  who  arrived  on  Sunday, 
stayed  at  Mary’s  house,  which  is  two 
kilometres  from  here. 

Point  out  to  the  students  that  the  sentences 
have  subjects  and  predicates.  In  this  case,  the 
subjects  are  the  pronouns  who  and  which. 

The  predicates  are  arrived  on 
Saturday /Sunday  and  is  two  kilometres  from 
here.  Ask  how  they  can  tell  that  the  elements 
remaining  are  subordinate  clauses. 

2.  Ask  the  students  for  a  definition  of  adjectives. 
Point  out  that  until  now  they  may  have  always 
thought  of  adjectives  as  a  single  word,  yet 
when  one  looks  at  the  subordinate  clauses  in 
the  sentences  on  the  board,  it  becomes  clear 
that  these  clauses  also  modify,  or  give  more 
information,  about  the  nouns. 

3.  Appoint  two  students  to  come  up  and  circle  the 
subordinate  clauses.  Have  them  connect  the 
clause  with  the  noun  it  modifies,  or  tells  more 
about,  by  drawing  an  arc  with  an  arrow. 

4.  Ask  the  students  what  one  might  call  a 
subordinate  clause  that  modifies,  or  adds  more 
information  to  a  noun.  When  you  have  received 
a  correct  response,  write  this  definition  on  the 
board: 

—  A  subordinate  clause  that  modifies  a  noun 
is  called  an  adjective  clause. 

5.  Choose  two  students  to  read  the  first  sentence 
aloud,  leaving  out  the  adjective  clause.  Does 
this  omission  change  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence?  How?  Did  all  the  Girl  Guides  stay 
with  the  speaker?  Which  ones  stayed  there? 
Could  we  then  say  that  this  adjective  clause 
restricts,  or  limits,  the  noun  Girl  Guides ?  Write 
on  the  chalkboard: 

—  An  adjective  clause  that  limits  or  restricts 
the  noun  it  modifies  is  called  a  restrictive 
adjective  clause. 

6.  Repeat  the  format  with  the  second  sentence. 
Does  the  omission  of  the  adjective  clauses  in 
the  second  sentence  change  the  identity  of 
“the  others”  or  “Mary’s  house”?  Would  the 
reader  know  who  stayed  at  Mary’s  house 
without  them?  Could  we  then  say  that  this  kind 
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of  adjective  clause  adds  more  information 
about  the  noun  without  restricting,  or  limiting  its 
meaning?  Write  on  the  chalkboard: 

—  An  adjective  clause  that  does  not  restrict 
or  limit  the  meaning  of  the  noun  it  modifies 
is  called  a  nonrestrictive  adjective  clause. 

7.  Go  through  the  text  material  on  restrictive  and 
nonrestrictive  clauses  orally  with  the  students. 
Expand  the  “Which  one?”  questions  as 
necessary.  Point  out  that  restrictive  clauses  are 
needed  to  separate  one  or  several  members  of 
a  class  of  things  from  others  in  the  same  class 
that  are  not  involved  in  doing  or  receiving  the 
action  that  the  sentence  describes. 
Nonrestrictive  clauses  do  not  affect  the  identity 
described,  but  simply  add  extra  information. 
Have  the  students  copy  out  the  definitions  on 
the  board. 

8.  Usually  these  nonrestrictive  clauses  are 
separated  from  the  main  clause  of  commas. 
Another  distinguishing  feature  is  that  they 
never  begin  with  that.  Tell  the  students  that 
good  writers  never  use  that  to  begin  a 
nonrestrictive  clause,  and  usually  do  not  use 
which  to  begin  a  restrictive  one. 

PAGE  145 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  commas  with  nonrestrictive 

clauses 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 
punctuation  correctly 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  the  concept  of  commas  as 
a  cue  in  an  ordered  structure 

1.  Reiterate  that  every  language  is  an  ordered 
system  with  predictable  rules.  Point  out  that  in 
the  English  language,  as  in  any  other,  new 
words  are  invented  every  day  and  old  words 
change  in  pronunciation,  spelling,  and 
meaning.  The  much  less  changeable  part  of 
the  language  is  its  structure,  or  pattern  of  rules. 
You  might  provide  examples  for  the  students 
using  sentences  made  up  of  nonsense  words 
which  the  students  replace  and  identify  as 
nouns,  verbs,  subjects,  predicates,  etc.  These 
rules  are  what  really  create  the  meaning  of 


words  in  a  language.  Often  we  do  not 
consciously  recognize  all  the  rules  that  we 
know  and  use  daily.  We  become  conscious  of 
some  of  these  rules  when  we  learn  to  read  and 
write.  How  does  the  loss  of  cues  such  as  pitch, 
rhythm,  silence,  and  gestures  affect  written 
speech? 

2.  Explain  to  the  students  that  punctuation,  in 
particular  the  comma,  helps  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  these  cues. 

3.  Choose  a  student  to  read  aloud  the  monologue 
from  the  previous  Activity  without  pausing  for 
the  commas.  Discuss  what  happens  to  the 
sense  of  the  paragraph  with  the  students. 

4.  Allow  the  students  to  work  in  pairs  to  answer 
the  questions  on  using  commas  with 
nonrestrictive  clauses  in  the  text.  Use  the 
results  of  this  work  for  further  discussion  of  the 
ambiguities  created  by  the  improper  placement 
or  omission  of  commas.  Note  again  that  the 
word  which  is  generally  used  to  introduce 
nonrestrictive  clauses. 

PAGES  146  to  149 

Activity  1 

Listening,  reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  understand  the  requirements  of 

paraphrasing 

1.  Have  the  students  listen  to  you  read  “The 
Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale”  aloud.  Ask  them  whether 
they  understood  the  story.  Single  out  difficult 
words  and  ask  the  students  what  modern 
words  they  resemble. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  read  the  Inglis  and  Coghill 
versions.  Which  of  these  two  modern  versions 
do  they  find  most  appealing?  Have  them  look 
at  Chaucer’s  version.  How  did  he  use  rhyme? 
Point  out  that  he  has  used  couplets  throughout. 
How  does  this  compare  with  the  modern 
versions? 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  reread  the  three  versions 
silently,  referring  to  the  key  when  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  words  in  the  original. 
Which  of  the  two  modern  versions  is  closer  to 
Chaucer’s?  Is  anything  lost  by  the  omission  of 
the  grove  in  Inglis’  version?  Does  Coghill  have 
good  grounds  for  including  a  meadow  not 
mentioned  by  Chaucer?  Sum  up  the  discussion 
by  saying  that  translators  sometimes  feel  it  is 
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more  important  to  preserve  the  spirit  and  form 
of  a  work  than  to  duplicate  the  words  and  the 
word  order.  This  often  justifies  omissions  and 
additions.  Suggest  that  the  students  would 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
translating  if  they  helped  you  translate  the  last 
three  couplets. 

4.  Before  beginning  to  translate,  point  out  that  the 
original  uses  a  five  beat  line  as  well  as  the 
couplet  form,  and  that  both  these  conventions 
should  be  reflected  in  a  translation. 

5.  If  necessary,  use  the  following  model: 

No  vessel’s  blood  burst  in  upon  her  brain 
For  wines  both  red  and  white  she  did 
disdain. 

Loaves  white  and  brown  (or  sometimes 
cinder-black) 

She  served  with  milk  and  singed-crisp  bacon 
fat — 

No  lack  of  these  —  and  often  eggs,  fresh  laid, 
Because,  you  see,  she  was  a  dairy  maid. 

Try  to  elicit  full  participation.  When  the 
translation  is  finished,  have  the  students  copy  it 
out  on  a  display  card.  If  they  are  interested, 
have  them  illustrate  it  and  display  it  prominently 
in  the  classroom. 

Extension  Activity/listening  to  various 

translations  of  Chaucer 

Listening 

1.  Obtain  a  recording  of  The  History  of  the 
English  Language,  performed  by  J.B. 
Bessinger  Jr.  (Diane  Bornstein,  John  H.  Fisher: 
Caedmon).  Play  it  or  portions  of  it  to  interested 
students  over  a  period  of  several  days.  At  least, 
play  the  introduction  and  Chaucer’s  General 
Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  for  the  whole 
class. 

2.  Read  aloud  the  Theodore  Morrison  translation 
(The  Norton  Anthology  of  World  Masterpieces, 
Vol.  1)  so  that  the  students  may  compare  the 
original  with  an  excellent  modern  translation. 
Also  read  Morrison’s  excerpt  from  the  “Nun’s 
Priest’s  Tale”  aloud,  giving  the  students  a  wider 
appreciation  of  translations  and  their  flexibility. 
Contrast  this  with  a  rereading  of  lines  from  the 
Inglis  and  Coghill  versions  included  in  the  text. 


3.  Ask  the  students  to  account  for  the  differences 
in  these  translations,  managing  the  discussion 
to  show  that  the  translator’s  background  and 
personality  may  have  affected  his  or  her  work. 
This  may  have  some  parallels  with  the  process 
of  change  in  the  oral  tradition.  In  this  way, 
Chaucer’s  poem  becomes  part  of  our  heritage 
as  a  people,  since  so  many  have  contributed  to 
making  it  understandable  to  us. 

4.  Have  the  students  speculate  on  whether 
Chaucer’s  poetry  will  need  further  revision  five 
hundred  years  from  now.  Why?  What  about 
works  written  today?  Will  the  translators  of 
works  written  in  our  era  change  the  intent  or 
only  the  details  and  the  form. 

PAGE  149 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 
Paraphrasing  an  incident  from  a  story 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing 

prose  in  varied  forms 

Activity  1 

Listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  paraphrasing 

1 .  Read  the  excerpt  from  the  Bible  on  page  143  to 
the  students,  slowly  and  carefully,  having  them 
jot  down  the  main  ideas  in  point  form. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  and  have  them 
discuss  the  excerpt  and  attempt  to  come  to 
some  agreement  about  its  main  points. 

3.  Have  the  groups  work  out  a  paraphrase  of  the 
excerpt  and  present  it  orally  to  the  class. 
Discuss  the  merits  and  failings  of  each. 

Extension  Activity/paraphrasing  magazine 

articles 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  had  to  ask 
their  parents  or  friends  to  help  them  unlock  the 
meaning  of  a  story  or  article  they  were  reading. 
Was  the  procedure  helpful?  What  exactly  did 
the  other  person  do  to  make  the  material 
understandable?  Note  that  putting  things  into 
other  words  is  really  paraphrasing,  which  often 
serves  to  simplify  difficult  or  unfamiliar  ideas  or 
language.  Have  the  students  noticed  other 
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occasions  when  people  use  paraphrasing?  If 
someone  asks:  What  did  so-and-so  say?,  do 
we  retell  it  word  for  word?  Why  not? 

2.  Point  out  that  being  good  at  paraphasing 
requires  us  to  consider  carefully  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  words  and  sentences  we  are 
changing,  as  well  as  those  we  choose  to 
replace  them  with.  What  might  be  the  result,  for 
instance,  if  reporters  paraphrased  a  political 
message  from  a  foreign  ambassador  sloppily? 

3.  Have  the  students  bring  in  copies  of  old 
magazines  for  cutting  articles  from.  Have  them 
choose  articles  to  paraphrase  from  the 
magazines.  Encourage  them  to  use  their 
dictionaries  and  thesauruses  to  find  the  exact 
meanings  of  the  words  they  are  replacing. 
When  they  are  finished,  have  them  staple  the 
article  and  the  paraphrased  version  together. 

4.  Select  some  students  to  read  their  articles  and 
paraphrasing  of  it  aloud.  Do  the  other  class 
members  think  the  intent  of  the  original  author 
was  preserved  in  the  simplified  version?  Was 
anything  important  left  out  or  added 
unjustifiably? 

PAGES  150  and  151 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  insight  into  language  as  a 

code 

1.  After  the  students  have  read  the  text  material 
on  Braille,  suggest  that  they  use  it  to  write  short 
messages,  perhaps  the  name  of  a  local  street. 
Allow  about  ten  minutes  for  them  to  do  this. 

2.  Have  the  students  exchange  papers  and 
translate  each  other’s  messages  into  ordinary 
writing. 

3.  Discuss  the  Activity  with  the  students.  How 
long  do  they  think  it  might  take  them  to  read  a 
whole  book  written  in  Braille?  Ask  them  what 
they  need  to  know  in  order  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  Braille  letters.  Suggest  to  them  that 
Braille  is  a  type  of  code.  Explain  that  all 
systems  of  writing  and  reading  or  sending  and 
receiving  messages  are  really  codes,  including 
the  written  and  spoken  forms  of  all  languages. 

It  is  only  through  learning  the  meaning  and 
structure  of  the  code  that  we  can  communicate 
adequately. 


Extension  Activity/preparing  an  oral  report  on  a 

means  of  communication 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1.  Locate  a  suitable  encyclopedia  article  on  the 
development  of  Braille. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  consider  the  ways  in  which 
their  ability  to  read  affects  their  daily  lives. 

What  would  happen  if  they  lost  this  ability? 

What  could  they  do  if  they  were  blind? 

3.  Read  the  encyclopedia  article  to  the  students 
and  discuss  it  along  with  the  text  material  on 
Braille.  Ask  them  what  their  impression  is  of 
Roland  Galarneau.  Do  they  think  that  they 
would  be  capable  of  helping  themselves  and 
others  in  so  determined  a  fashion?  What 
educational  background  would  they  need  to 
have  or  acquire? 

4.  Delegate  a  group  of  students  to  contact  the 
C.N.I.B.  and  research  its  role  in  helping  the 
blind.  Have  them  find  out  what  range  of  books 
is  available  in  Braille.  The  group  should 
prepare  an  oral  report  for  the  class. 

Extension  Activity/designing  codes  and  ciphers 

Speaking,  writing 

1.  Have  the  students  imagine  that  they  are  in 
danger  in  a  hostile  country  and  that  they  must 
devise  a  way  to  communicate  secretly.  Have 
them  work  with  a  partner  or  in  groups  to  devise 
a  secret  written  code  and  to  write  a  question  in 
that  code. 

2.  Have  the  group  members  teach  their  code  to 
another  group,  who  must  then  decode  the 
question  and  answer  it  using  the  code. 

3.  As  the  groups  work  to  devise  a  code,  consult 
with  them,  giving  suggestions  such  as  the 
following  to  help  them: 

—  reverse  the  alphabet:  A=  Z,  B=  Y,  C=  X, 
etc. 

—  only  every  fifth  letter  has  meaning: 
wifccimurophasudykiltourdutrdyklkookythu 

—  a  free  verse  poem  in  which  the  first  and 
last  words  in  a  line  form  a  message 

—  let  numbers  stand  for  letters:  1  =  A,  2=  B, 
3=C,  etc. 

—  only  words  with  punctuation  marks 
following  them  should  be  read 
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—  picture  writing  in  which  set  elements  have 
meaning:  the  sun=  night,  door=  meet  me, 
tree=  school,  etc. 

4.  Discuss  the  Activity  with  the  students.  What 
problems  arose  in  designing  the  code  and  in 
teaching  it?  Manage  the  discussion  to  show 
that  simplicity  and  regularity  of  form  are 
elements  necessary  to  successful  forms  of 
communication,  in  particular  written  forms. 

PAGE  151 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  topic  paragraphs  for  essays 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing 

effective  topic  paragraphs 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  a  topic  paragraph 

1.  Ask  the  students  if  any  of  them  have  read 
essays.  Ask  them  what  they  were  about  and  if 
they  involved  a  writer  expressing  a  point  of 
view  or  an  argument.  Read  an  example  of  such 
an  essay  aloud  to  the  students. 

2.  Point  out  to  the  students  that  a  newspaper 
editorial  is  a  form  of  essay  which  consists  of  a 
topic  of  concern  or  interest  to  the  writer,  who 
wishes  to  communicate  that  interest  and  to 
persuade  others  to  see  and  understand  the 
topic  in  the  same  way  he  or  she  does.  Essays 
such  as  this  are  logical  arguments,  or  a  close 
knit  group  of  reasons  why  the  author  thinks  as 
he  or  she  does. 

3.  Go  through  the  material  on  page  151  of  the  text 
orally  with  the  students.  Explain  that  the  topic 
paragraph  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
ideas  that  the  writer  means  to  develop  further. 
Every  sentence  or  two  within  the  topic 
paragraph  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  author’s 
major  arguments.  Illustrate  these  points  in  the 
sample  given  in  question  three  of  the  text 
exercise.  Suggest  to  the  students  that  the 
writer  would  go  on  to  show  how  Morse  Code 
assists  amateur  radio  operators  and  submarine 
cable  systems  operators  to  pass  on  important 
messages. 


4.  Have  the  students  develop  a  topic  paragraph 
from  one  of  the  topic  sentences  given  in 
question  four  in  the  text.  Tell  them  to  be  sure  to 
include  logical  reasons  for  the  stated  opinion. 

Extension  Activity/analyzing  the  structure  of 

essays 

Reading,  writing 

1.  Have  the  students  bring  copies  of  old 
magazines  to  class.  Find  suitable  anthologies 
of  essays  and  add  them  to  the  other  reading 
materials. 

2.  Allow  the  students  to  work  with  a  partner.  Each 
pair  is  to  select  a  magazine  and  a  book  and 
examine  the  opening  paragraph  of  two  pieces 
written  in  essay  form.  They  are  to  identify  the 
topic  and  supporting  sentences,  and 
paraphrase  the  author’s  point-of-view  and 
supporting  arguments  in  writing.  Each  partner 
should  then  read  one  of  the  articles  through 
and  find  the  paragraphs  that  deal  mainly  with 
one  of  the  arguments  set  out  in  the  topic 
paragraph.  Each  of  these  paragraphs  should 
be  paraphrased  in  writing  as  well. 

3.  Select  pairs  of  students  to  read  their 
paraphrased  work  aloud,  followed  by  a  reading 
of  the  original  articles  or  essays.  Ask  the 
students  if  they  think  that  their  author 
developed  the  argument  or  idea  as  promised. 
Did  they  find  cases  in  which  elements  in  the 
topic  paragraphs  received  no  further 
development?  Did  the  author  include  any  major 
ideas  that  were  not  mentioned  in  the  topic 
paragraph?  Was  the  author  convincing?  Why 
or  why  not? 

4.  Have  the  students  place  their  completed  work 
on  a  table  in  the  classroom  where  others  can 
examine  it. 

PAGE  152 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  understand  the  relationship 

between  idea  and  expression 

1 .  Have  the  students  discuss  times  when  they 
had  difficulty  explaining  what  they  meant  by 
something  or  times  when  they  have  been 
misunderstood.  Were  they  able  to  determine 
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why  the  misunderstanding  occurred?  Recount 
a  personal  anecdote  about  a  misunderstanding 
and  explain  that  such  failures  to  communicate 
can  be  fun  to  hear  about  and  fascinating  to 
study.  Many  great  thinkers  have  thought  and 
written  about  language.  Some  have  even  taken 
the  point  of  view  that  language  is  thought  and 
inefficient  language  usage  reveals  incoherent 
thought.  Do  the  students  agree  or  disagree 
with  this  idea? 

2.  Have  the  students  read  the  Lewis  Carroll 
excerpt  in  the  text.  Discuss  the  accompanying 
questions  with  them,  asking  questions  such  as 
the  following: 

—  Do  you  always  say  exactly  what  you 
think?  In  what  situations,  might  you  avoid 
expressing  your  real  thoughts? 

—  Do  you  always  mean  exactly  what  you 
say  or  do  you  sometimes  exaggerate  your 
thoughts  and  feelings?  Why? 

—  Have  you  ever  heard  anyone  say  that 
they  were:  “ . . .  reading  between  the  lines” 
or  “ . . .  reading  the  writing  on  the  wall”? 
What  do  these  expressions  mean?  Do 
they  say  exactly  what  they  mean  or 
something  else? 

Extension  Activity/developing  an  appreciation 

for  precision  in  language  usage 

Speaking,  reading 

1.  List  several  redundant  words  on  the 
chalkboard,  such  as  irregardless  or 
noninflammable. 

2.  Have  the  students  volunteer  definitions  of 
these  words  without  using  their  dictionaries. 
Write  the  definitions  on  the  chalkboard. 

3.  Contrast  these  words  with  their  root  words 
(e.g.,  regardless,  flammable)  and  have 
students  offer  definitions  of  them. 

4.  Have  the  students  look  up  the  words  in  the 
dictionary.  Ask  how  these  definitions  compare 
with  the  ones  on  the  board.  What  do  the 
improper  derivatives  actually  mean? 


PAGE  153 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Explaining  and  listing  idioms 

Objective:  to  develop  familiarity  with  the 

idiomatic  use  of  language 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  an  understanding  of 

appropriate  idiomatic  expressions 

1 . 1  ntroduce  the  concept  of  idioms  by  talking 
about  styles  of  clothing.  Are  clothes  simply 
functional?  Ask  particular  students  if  they 
chose  the  clothes  they  are  wearing  just  to  keep 
warm.  Could  they  not  have  achieved  this  by 
wearing  a  tuxedo  or  a  hooded  robe?  Clothes 
can  be  a  form  of  communication  that 
expresses  and  reflects  our  values  and  current 
notions  of  what  is  attractive  or  appropriate  for  a 
particular  situation.  We  could  say  that  the 
language  spoken  by  wearing  a  particular  style 
of  clothes  is  like  a  dialect  of  language, 
particular  to  one  group.  We  choose  our  clothes 
because  we  are  or  would  like  to  be  members  of 
a  particular  group. 

2.  Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  noticed 
different  styles  of  language  and  ways  of  saying 
the  same  thing,  i.e.,  How  many  different  ways 
have  they  heard  people  say  that  they  want 
some  money?  List  some  ways  of  saying  that  on 
the  chalkboard,  explaining  that  they  are  called 
idioms.  Have  the  students  look  up  the  word 
idiom  in  the  dictionary. 

3.  Point  out  that  idiomatic  speech  is  indirect. 

Since  idioms  rely  on  metaphor,  could  we  say 
that  they  are  poetic?  Are  all  idioms  metaphors? 
(Yes)  Are  all  metaphors  idioms?  (No,  only 
those  metaphors  in  common  used  by  a 
particular  group  of  people,  often  in  particular 
situations  are  idioms.)  Have  the  students  look 
at  the  illustration  on  page  153  of  the  text.  How 
could  they  alter  it  to  make  the  style  of  language 
seem  more  believable?  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  replacing  the  teenagers  with  elderly 
English  judges?  If  this  were  done,  would  a 
caption  such  as:  “Let’s  beat  it  over  to  the  Mac 
Shack  and  pick  up  a  tasty  hack  snack,”  be 
believable?  Do  the  students  agree  that  even 
though  the  judges  might  understand  this  idiom, 
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they  probably  did  not  invent  it  and  would  not  be 
likely  to  use  it?  Is  it  likely  that  judges  would 
wear  blue  jeans  and  cowboy  boots  to  court,  or 
begin  an  address  to  the  jury  with  a  sentence 
like:  “If  you  think  the  defendant  is  on  the  level,  I 
won’t  send  him  to  the  slammer.  But  if  you  think 
he’s  been  pulling  your  leg,  give  me  the  high 
sign  and  I’ll  throw  the  book  at  him.” 

4.  Discuss  a  class  list  of  idioms  and  discuss  their 
literal  meanings. 

Extension  Activity/creating  cartoons 

Producing 

1.  Have  each  student  choose  an  idiomatic 
expression  from  the  class  list  and  use  it  to 
create  a  cartoon. 

2.  Display  the  cartoons  prominently  in  the 
classroom. 

PAGES  154  and  155 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  familiarity  with  particular 

rhetorical  devices 

1.  Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  heard  the 
term  satire.  Have  them  look  it  up  in  the 
dictionary  and  discuss  its  meaning.  Make  sure 
they  understand  that  satire  is  a  comic  form  of 
serious  social  criticism.  Provide  a  brief 
description  of  Peter  Sellers,  then  focus  the 
students’  attention  on  the  excerpt,  asking  them 
what  in  particular  this  satiric  piece  is  criticizing. 

2.  Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  heard 
speeches  similar  to  this  one,  in  which  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  pin  down  the  topic.  Read 
the  speech  aloud  to  the  class  in  a  sincere  tone. 
Note  its  pleasing  sound.  Could  the  combination 
of  serious  sounding  words  and  the  pleasing 
rhythm  of  the  sentences  fool  an  audience  into 
thinking  something  important  is  being  said? 
How  might  an  audience  react  to  being  enlisted 
in  the  fight  against  ignorance?  Do  the  students 
think  that  it  is  a  clever  device  to  appeal  to  the 
ego,  or  pride  of  the  audience  in  order  to  distract 
their  critical  attention? 


3.  Choose  a  competent  reader  to  read  the 
account  of  a  city  council  meeting  aloud.  How 
does  the  speech  of  Controller  Soil  compare 
with  that  of  Peter  Sellers?  In  what  sentence 
does  he  flatter  the  intended  audience  to  hide 
the  fact  that  he  really  means  to  go  ahead, 
whatever  the  townspeople  think?  Do  most 
people  like  to  be  thought  of  as  “progressive”? 

4.  Ask  the  students  why  such  speeches  might  be 
written  and  what  the  speaker  hopes  to  gain  by 
evasiveness. 

Extension  Activity/rewriting  previously  written 

material  for  clarification 

Reading,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  students  select  examples  of  their  own 
written  work  to  improve  upon  by  making  the 
references  more  concrete  and  descriptive. 
Have  them  read  their  work  to  a  partner,  who 
should  ask  questions  left  unanswered,  note 
evasiveness  or  lack  of  clarity,  and  make 
suggestions  for  improvement.  The  students 
should  consider  the  constructive  criticism  and 
rewrite  their  work.  Both  versions  should  then 
be  stapled  together. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  discussion  groups. 
Each  member  should  read  their  original  and 
rewritten  versions  without  revealing  which  is 
which.  While  they  are  listening,  other  group 
members  should  take  note  of  phrases  they  find 
unclear  or  misleading  and  then  compare  and 
evaluate  the  two  versions.  Have  them  discuss 
which  version  was  the  clearest  and  most 
informative?  What  further  revisions  could  be 
made? 

PAGE  156 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  recognize  sequence  in  a  text 

selection 

1.  Have  the  students  read  the  poem  on  page  156. 

2.  Discuss  with  them  the  aspects  of  the  poem 
which  lend  it  authenticity  (line  length,  computer 
checking  itself,  interspersing  of  letters  with 
numbers,  “logical” sequence). 
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3.  Have  the  students  jot  down  on  paper  the 
“thought”  processes  that  the  computer  uses, 
(i.e.,  uses  every  possible  combination  of  terms 
to  arrive  at  “solution”;  “turners”  triggers  series 
of  old  masters’  names;  “constables”  triggers 
slogan  re:  policy  pay,  which  then  triggers  a 
flood  of  slogans  and  wishes,  coming  full  circle 
to  the  original  wish. 

4.  Go  through  the  poem  with  the  students,  having 
them  offer  their  suggestions  with  respect  to  the 
computer’s  “train  of  thought.”  Assist  them  with 
any  they  might  have  missed. 

PAGE  157 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Using  double  meanings  to  make  up  jokes 

Objective:  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  the 

versatility  of  the  English  language 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  create  puns  and  cartoons 

1 .  Have  pairs  of  students  write  “Did  you  see . . .  ?” 
jokes  like  the  ones  in  the  text. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  of  six.  Each 
group  is  to  choose  three  puns  that  lend 
themselves  to  illustration  and  produce 
cartoons  without  captions.  Have  the  groups 
exchange  drawings,  guess  the  pun  intended  in 
the  cartoon  they  received,  and  write  an 
appropriate  caption.  Spend  some  time  with 
each  group,  helping  when  necessary  and 
sharing  in  the  spirit  of  the  Activity. 

3.  Discuss  the  results  of  the  Activity  with  the 
students.  Did  they  find  it  difficult?  enjoyable? 
Ask  them  how  they  think  it  would  be  to  have  to 
try  to  be  funny  all  the  time.  How  would  a  writer 
for  a  stand-up  comic  prepare  for  his  task? 
Manage  the  discussion  to  show  that  people 
must  develop  an  especially  acute  sensitivity  to 
language  and  be  aware  of  much  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  world. 

Extension  Activity  /classifying  forms  of  humor 

Producing,  speaking,  listening 

1.  Have  the  students  bring  in  samples  of  satire, 
jokes,  cartoons,  insults,  tongue  twisters,  etc.  in 
order  to  compile  a  book  of  humor. 


2.  From  time  to  time,  select  students  to  classify 
the  collected  samples  by  theme  or  type  and 
enter  them  in  a  book.  Encourage  original  work. 
Help  with  the  classification  task,  discussing  the 
basis  for  humor  in  the  samples.  This  could  be 
an  ongoing  Activity  or  it  could  be  ended  after  a 
period  of  time  and  a  general  discussion  could 
be  held  in  which  students  are  asked  to  tell  what 
they  have  learned  about  the  various  forms  of 
humor  and  how  they  work. 
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8/WHO  OWNS  THE  MOON? 

This  chapter  focuses  on  the  future  and  attempts 
to  give  students  a  picture  of  what  their  lives  might 
be  like  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  News  articles, 
cartoons,  and  story  excerpts  add  realism  to  this 
look  into  the  twenty-first  century. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  understanding  changing  word  meanings 

•  using  verbs  in  future  tense  forms 

•  understanding  coined  words 

•  completing  an  essay  outline 

•  understanding  standard-outline-form 
punctuation 

•  writing  science  fiction  and  science  fantasy 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  158  and  159 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  descriptive  paragraph  about 
the  future 

1.  Prepare  your  room  by  displaying  a 
picture/artifacts  collection  that  covers 
developments  in  different  facets  of  human 
endeavor  throughout  the  ages.  You  could  call 
the  display  “Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow” 
—  only  leave  “Tomorrow”  empty  for  students’ 
work  and  contributions.  Also  include  a  library  of 
books  on  futurology  for  private  reading. 

2.  Start  the  discussion  by  asking  volunteers  to 
talk  about  exhibits  or  films  they  have  seen, 
e.g.,  the  Ontario  Science  Centre,  Disney 
World,  Star  Wars,  Star  Trek,  2001:  A  Space 
Odyssey,  which  give  some  idea  about  the 
future.  Pose  questions  such  as: 

—  How  will  these  innovations  alter  life  as  you 
know  it  now? 

—  By  the  year  2000,  most  of  you  will  be  in 
your  early  thirties.  What  types  of  jobs  do 
you  think  you  might  have  as  a  result  of 
these  changes? 


—  Do  you  agree  with  these  visions  of  the 
future? 
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3.  Have  pupils  read  the  selection  on  pages  158 
and  159. 

4.  Ask  pupils  which  of  these  inventions  will  be  the 
most  important  to  them  in  twenty  years. 

5.  Ask  pupils  which  of  the  inventions  or 
discoveries  they  have  read  about  or  seen  they 
would  like  to  be  able  to  use  now.  Why? 

6.  Ask  pupils  if  they  think  they  will  enjoy  life  more 
in  the  twenty-first  century  than  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

7.  Have  pupils  write  a  brief  descriptive  paragraph 
about  a  gadget  they  would  like  to  have  in  the 
twenty-first  century.  Their  description  should 
be  suitable  for  inclusion  in  a  newspaper.  The 
articles  will  need  eye-catching  headlines. 
Articles  should  be  displayed  in  the  “Tomorrow” 
section  of  the  futurology  exhibit. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  a  point  of  view  about  the 

future 

1.  Encourage  students  to  identify  with  the  future 
through  discussion  questions  such  as  the 
following: 

—  How  old  will  you  be  in  a.d.  2000? 

—  What  would  you  like  your  living  quarters 
to  be  like?  Would  you  enjoy  living 
underground? 

—  Will  you  still  be  a  member  of  a  family? 
What  changes  in  family  life  would  you  like 
to  see  by  the  year  a.d.  2000? 

2.  Have  the  students  write  two  or  three 
paragraphs  suggesting  changes  that  would 
improve  the  quality  of  their  own  present  lives 
and  changes  that  would  worsen  it.  Each 
paragraph  should  consist  of  a  single  change  for 
better  or  worse  and  reasons  supporting  that 
viewpoint. 

3.  Divide  the  students  into  discussion  groups. 
Have  each  student  read  his  or  her  paragraphs 
aloud,  with  the  group  expressing  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  the  stated  viewpoint.  Spend 
some  time  with  each  group  to  stimulate  the 
discussion  and  to  encourage  students  to 
articulate  the  reasons  for  their  opinions. 


4.  Each  group  should  then  appoint  two  members 
to  describe  to  the  class  the  negative  and 
positive  changes  envisioned  by  their  group  and 
outline  the  reasons  for  their  judgments  in  each 
case. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  a  time  chart 

Speaking,  reading,  producing 

1 .  Ask  pupils  to  name  some  people  who  were 
alive  in  1900.  Would  people  living  in  1900  have 
been  able  to  enjoy  television?  Ask  students  if 
these  people  could  have  used  ball  point  pens? 
eyeglasses?  mixing  bowls? 

2.  Divide  students  into  four  or  five  groups.  Each 
group  should  research  the  major  medical, 
technological,  and  scientific  changes  that 
transpired  in  the  following  time  periods: 

—  1900  to  1930 

—  1930  to  1945 

—  1945  to  1955 

—  1955  to  1965 

—  1965  to  1980 

The  information  should  be  reproduced  on  time 
charts  that  can  be  pieced  together  to  show  all 
the  major  developments  that  occurred  between 
1900  and  1980.  Display  the  time  chart  in  the 
classroom. 

Extension  Activity/researching  technological 

advances 

Speaking,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Ask  students  if  they  think  every  discovery  or 
invention  is  made  in  response  to  a  particular 
problem.  If  not,  do  they  think  some  discoveries 
and  inventions  actually  create  problems?  What 
examples  can  they  give  to  back  up  their  claim? 

2.  Have  students  work  in  pairs  to  research  and 
report  on  some  scientific  advances  that  have 
created  subsequent  hazards,  e.g.,  PCBs,  DDT, 
oil  drilling  blowouts,  nuclear  power  station 
accidents.  Students  should  evaluate  whether 
the  innovations  that  have  produced  these 
hazards  outweigh  their  benefits. 
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Extension  Activity/producing  language  for  the 

twenty-first  century 

Producing,  listening 

1.  Explain  to  students  that  Esperanto  was 
designed  to  be  a  universal  language.  If 
possible,  read  a  sample  of  Esperanto  to  them. 
Although  Esperanto  has  been  around  for  many 
years,  it  has  yet  to  be  accepted  as  a  world-wide 
language. 

2.  Tell  students  that  you  would  like  them  to 
develop  a  universal  language  for  the 
twenty-first  century.  They  should  work  in 
groups  on  this  project.  Some  suggestions  for 
their  new  language  might  include: 

—  a  streamlined  version  of  present-day 
language,  to  be  written  in  an  abbreviated 
script  rather  like  speed  writing 

—  something  like  Esperanto 

—  a  computer-based  language 

—  a  very  elaborate,  colorful  language, 
utilizing  beautiful  script.  (Explain  to 
students  that  people  may  have  more  time 
in  the  twenty-first  century  to  cultivate 
beauty,  as  technology  will  free  them  from 
long  hours  at  work.) 

Extension  Activity/developing  imaginative 

thinking 

Speaking,  producing,  viewing 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  improvisation  groups 
to  act  out  two  scenes — one  that  takes  place  in 
1969  and  the  other  in  a.d.  2000.  The  group  will 
play  a  family  and  can  choose  from  the  following 
situations: 

—  eating  dinner  when  something  happens  in 
the  next  room 

—  planning  activities  for  the  weekend 

—  going  shopping 

— traveling  to  western  Canada  to  visit 
friends 

—  attending  a  school  open  house 

—  in  need  of  immediate  medical  treatment 

—  participating  in  politics 

2.  Consult  with  each  group,  framing  questions 
that  will  stimulate  their  imaginations,  such  as: 
What  mode  of  travel  will  the  family  choose?  Are 
the  friends  necessarily  western  Canadians? 


What  kinds  of  things  could  make  a  whole  family 
sick?  What  resources  would  exist  to  treat  this 
illness? 

3.  Discuss  the  Activity.  Would  the  students  enjoy 
living  in  the  imagined  contexts?  Is  imagining 
the  future  just  an  enjoyable  game?  Who  are  the 
men  and  women  in  present  societies  who  earn 
a  living  imagining  the  future? 

Extension  Activity/writing  an  expository 

paragraph  about  designs  for  the  future 

Viewing,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Arrange  an  outing  to  the  museum.  Prepare  the 
students  by  telling  them  to  take  special  notice 
of  the  clothing,  tools,  and  modes  of  dwelling 
and  travel,  and  think  about  what  conditions  or 
problems  might  have  produced  these  forms. 
Was  weather  a  factor?  location?  availability  of 
resources  and/or  information? 

2.  Discuss  this  phase  of  the  activity,  encouraging 
students  to  make  inferences  and  to  compare 
the  needs  that  produced  forms  in  the  past  and 
those  that  produce  forms  in  the  present. 

3.  Have  the  students  illustrate  one  of  the  forms  as 
it  may  be  in  the  year  2000.  What  will  clothes, 
vehicles,  dwellings,  and  tools  look  like?  Have 
the  students  write  an  explanation  of  their 
designs,  identifying  the  problems  that 
generated  them.  The  written  work  can  be 
affixed  to  the  illustration.  Appoint  students  to 
categorize  and  arrange  the  illustrations  for 
display.  Alternatively,  you  can  use  them  to  start 
a  Book  of  the  Future.  This  would  make  an 
excellent  basis  for  creative  writing  and 
preparation  for  reading  about  famous  utopias. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  160  and  161 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  stimulate  interest  in  computers 

1.  Many  students  will  be  regular  viewers  of 
television  programs  in  which  computers  figure 
prominently.  Others  wil  have  seen  movies  or 
read  works  of  science  fiction.  Encourage  the 
students  to  talk  about  the  ideas  expressed  in 
these  forms. 
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2.  In  discussing  question  two  on  page  161, 
encourage  speculation  about  computer 
languages.  What  might  they  look  like?  Can  the 
students  envision  a  time  when  everyone  will 
have  to  know  and  understand  them?  Might  a 
computer  language  have  a  ‘grammar’?  Why? 

Extension  Activity/creating  a  computer  Book  of 

the  Future 

Reading,  producing 

1.  After  discussion  of  all  the  companion 
questions,  ask  the  students  to  begin  clipping 
articles  about  computers  from  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  bring  them  to  class. 

2.  Add  these  articles  to  the  Book  of  the  Future,  or 
display  them  in  a  special  place  under  a  sign  — 
perhaps  an  acronym  or  a  play  on  words — 
conceived  and  executed  by  the  students. 

Extension  Activity/framing  questions  about 

computers 

Viewing,  speaking,  writing 

1.  Arrange  with  the  Computer  Science  teacher  at 
a  nearby  high  school  to  set  up  a  demonstration 
of  computer  functions  and  programs  that  might 
be  carried  out  by  senior  students. 

2.  Prepare  your  own  students  for  the  outing  by 
collecting,  with  the  participation  of  class 
members,  news  articles  and  magazine  pieces 
about  recent  applications  of  computer 
technology  to  everyday  activities,  such  as 
driving  a  car,  depositing  money  in  the  bank, 
going  to  the  library,  or  purchasing  an  item  of 
clothing  at  a  department  store.  If  such  articles 
are  not  available,  the  students  could  conduct 
interviews  with  personnel  at  various  institutions 
and  businesses  who  could  explain  how 
computers  assist  them  in  conducting  business. 
These  interviews  could  be  taped  or  the 
students  could  report  orally  to  the  class.  In  this 
way  a  framework  can  be  established  out  of 
which  a  number  of  basic  questions  will  emerge. 

3.  Using  the  foregoing  material,  have  the  students 
develop  a  list  of  questions  which  in  turn  would 
spark  interchange  with  the  older  students 
during  or  following  the  prearranged 
demonstration. 


4.  The  Computer  Science  teacher  might  be 
persuaded  to  end  the  seminar  with  a 
description  of  related  careers  and  the  senior 
students  might  describe  those  aspects  of 
working  with  computers  which  they  find  most 
attractive. 

PAGE  161 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  changing  word  meanings 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
text-related  vocabulary 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  text-related  vocabulary 
appropriately 

1.  Make  sure  students  understand  the  vocabulary 
presented  in  the  text  material,  by  providing  a 
context  for  the  words. 

2.  To  establish  the  fact  that  students  have 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  words,  have  them 
define  inconsolable,  disconsolate, 
console-table,  impute,  reputation,  and  use  the 
words  in  sentences. 

3.  Have  the  students  check  for  synonyms  in  the 
thesaurus  and  discuss  appropriate  usage  for 
some  of  the  synonyms. 

Extension  Activity/developing  computer-related 
language  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Speaking,  writing 

1.  To  help  students  to  further  understand  how 
language  adapts  to  changes,  have  students 
make  a  class  list  of  words  they  are  familiar  with 
which  relate  to  computers. 

2.  Have  them  find  definitions  of  these  words. 
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PAGE  161 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  verbs  in  future  tense  forms 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 

verb  tenses  appropriately 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing,  viewing 

Objective:  to  develop  a  context  for  using  verbs  in 

the  future  tense 

1 .  Elicit  from  the  students  a  definition  of  the  word 
tense.  Sum  up  by  saying  that  tense  is  the  form 
of  a  verb  that  shows  the  time  of  an  action  or 
state. 

2.  Have  the  students  enumerate  the  tense  forms 
they  have  studied  so  far  and  generate  an 
example  of  each.  Do  any  of  these  tense  forms 
deal  with  what  will  happen  or  what  might  be? 
What  would  we  call  a  tense  form  that  deals  with 
events  and  conditions  happening  or  existing  in 
the  future?  Write  on  the  board  Future  Tense. 

3.  Invite  the  students  to  generate  a  number  of 
sentences  in  the  simple  present  tense.  To  spur 
enthusiasm  and  control  the  results,  ask  them  to 
imagine  that  they  are  appearing  in  a  movie 
about  a  computer  scientist  who  builds  an 
intelligent  machine.  While  rehearsing,  the 
director  asks  the  actors  and  actresss  to  run 
through  their  respective  movements  and 
actions  on  stage  and  to  describe  what  they  do 
at  the  same  time.  Start  them  off  with  sentences 
such  as  the  following: 

—  I  enter  the  control  room  and  I  sit  down  in 
front  of  the  master  panel.  I  turn  on  the 
master  switch  and  I  wait  for  the  readout. 
(Make  sure  that  all  sentences  are  in  the 
first  person.) 

Have  the  students  come  up  and  write  their 
sentences  on  the  board. 

4.  When  a  representative  sample  of  verbs  has 
been  accumulated,  ask  the  students  how  they 
might  have  described  these  same  actions  if  the 
director  had  said,  “Tell  me,  step  by  step,  what 
you  are  going  to  do  when  you  get  on  stage.” 
Call  on  students  to  read  the  sample  sentences, 
replacing  the  verbs  in  the  present  tense  with 
the  going  to  form  of  the  future  tense. 


5.  Have  the  students  write  down  the  original 
present  tense  samples  and  expand  the 
grouping  with  five  more  of  their  own  invention. 
Underneath  these,  have  them  rewrite  the 
sentences,  using  going  to. 

6.  Discuss  the  Activity,  asking  students  for 
examples  of  situations  in  which  they  would  use 
this  version  of  the  future  tense. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  forms  of  the  future  tense  in 

context 

1.  Prepare  a  handout  such  as  the  following: 

At  the  Command  Center,  somewhere  on 
the  Planet  Cam . . .  “When  you  have  safely 
landed  Bellestar  on  Om,  you  will  immediately 
silence  all  engines  and  proceed  to  the 
observation  deck,  where  you  will  keep  sharp 
and  silent  watch  for  exactly  one  hour.  If  by 
that  time  the  Omoyans  have  not  mounted  an 
attack  force,  you  will  leave  the  ship  and 
proceed  to  Destination  X,  which  will  be 
revealed  to  you  before  you  land.  Once  there, 
you  will  dig  down  through  the  radiant  layer  of 
dust  that  covers  Om’s  rocky  terra,  until  you 
find  the  Mitron,  which  we  shall  instruct  Omna 
to  bury  there  before  your  arrival.  You  WILL 
KEEP  SILENT.  If  the  Omoyans  discover  you, 
you  will  utter  not  even  one  gasp,  but  will 
immediately  activate  Program  B  on  your 
computer  belt.  At  this  signal,  we  shall 
dispatch  Morra.  She  will  enter  the  Bioticiser 
and  appear  beside  you  instantaneously.  Her 
powers  are  great,  my  children,  but  you  must 
remember  two  things:  If  you  utter  even  one 
sound,  the  Omoyans  will  read  the  thought 
pattern  carried  in  the  vibration  of  your  voice, 
and  our  planet,  our  magnificent  civilization, 
shall  vanish.  As  for  Morra,  her  essence  is  the 
product  of  our  own  biogenetic  engineering. 
She  is  fair.  She  will  not  and  cannot  be  unjust. 
She  will  use  her  powers  on  our  behalf  only 
until  our  forces  are  in  balance.  At  that 

moment  she  will _ ’’Now,  repeat  your 

instructions.  What  are  you  going  to  do  first? 

2.  Read  the  material  aloud  while  the  students 
read  silently.  Then  instruct  the  students  to 
adopt  the  personalities  of  the  space  travelers. 
Using  the  going  to,  will,  and  shall  forms  of  the 
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future  tense,  have  them  write  monologues, 
repeating  the  instructions.  They  must  recount 
every  possible  action  indicated,  using  those  of 
the  commanders,  the  Omoyans,  and  Morra, 
which  will  require  them  to  create  an  ending  for 
the  story  segment. 

3.  When  the  students  have  completed  their  work, 
have  them  deposit  it  on  the  resource  table  for 
others  to  read. 

Extension  Activity/writing  and  performing  radio 

scripts 

Speaking,  writing,  producing 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  groups,  assigning  each 
group  one  of  the  following  scenes  to  create  and 
enact: 

—  The  crew  of  Bellestar  prepares  for  the 
mission. 

—  The  Omoyans  plan  the  destruction  of 
Cam. 

— The  Bellestar  lands  and  the  Omoyans 
attack. 

—  The  Commanders  plan  the  future  of  their 
civilization. 

2.  Instruct  the  students  to  prepare  radio  scripts 
and  tape  a  performance  of  their  respective 
scenes. 

3.  When  the  scripts  have  been  written  and 
rehearsed,  consult  with  the  students  and 
prepare  a  narrative,  introducing  the  play  and 
bridging  the  scenes. 

4.  Play  the  tape  for  an  audience  consisting  of 
parents  or  younger  students. 

PAGES  162  and  163 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  descriptively  about  the  future 

1.  After  the  students  have  the  excerpt  by  Robert 
Collins,  discuss  with  them  what  family  and 
community  Learning  Centers  might  look  like, 
how  they  might  be  furnished,  what  subjects  of 
study  might  be  undertaken  in  the  future,  what 
advantages  ensue  from  electronic  study  aids, 


and  what  form  a  world  language  might  take. 
Would  such  a  language  be  based  upon  our 
own  alphabet  or  a  new,  neutral  system?  Would 
teaching  the  language  require  textbooks? 

2.  Have  the  students  write  a  short  descriptive 
paragraph  on  one  of  the  above  topics. 

Activity  2 

Writing 

Objective:  to  develop  a  chart  of  learning 

resources 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  imagine  that  school 
attendance  has  been  abolished,  but  that 
independent  learning  is  compulsory.  How 
could  they  find  out  how  to  play  a  musical 
instrument,  get  geographical  information  about 
Canada  or  other  countries,  solve  problems  in 
mathematics,  or  learn  about  the  structure  and 
interdependence  of  human  communities?  Why 
is  this  kind  of  information  important? 

2.  Have  the  students  make  a  chart  listing  their 
subjects  and  the  people  and  resources  that 
help  them  to  learn  these  subjects.  Provide  an 
example,  such  as: 

Subject 

History 

Places  of  Learning 

Schools,  libraries,  museums,  theaters 

People  and  Materials 

Teachers,  authors,  books,  magazines, 

newspapers,  documents,  films,  plays,  etc. 

3.  Select  students  to  read  the  entries  on  their 
charts.  Invite  commentary  from  class 
members.  Have  all  elements  been  included? 
What  might  be  added  to  the  charts? 

Extension  Activity/listening  and  responding  to 

material  about  the  future 

Listening,  writing 

1.  Obtain  Poul  Anderson’s  recording  of  Yonder: 
Seven  Tales  of  the  Space  Age  (Caedmon). 
Prepare  the  students  for  the  listening  activity 
by  asking  whether  they  think  that  ideas  about 
the  future  by  nonspecialists  could  really 
influence  its  development.  Can  the  machines 
and  technologies  and  the  way  people  behave 
in  futuristic  fiction  help  to  shape  how  things 
actually  turn  out?  Did  Michaelangelo’s  dream 
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of  aircraft  influence  the  future?  Suggest  that 
the  students  consider  carefully  which  of  the 
ideas  of  Poul  Anderson  might  really  happen. 

2.  Have  the  students  write  several  paragraphs 
expressing  which  of  Anderson’s  ideas  were 
most  interesting  and  why.  Discuss  the 
students’  work,  selecting  typical  enthusiasms 
and  ideas  to  focus  attention. 

PAGE  163 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  coined  words 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
text-related  vocabulary 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  text-related  vocabulary 
appropriately 

1.  Discuss  with  students  the  meaning  of  the 
coined  words  presented  in  the  text.  Is  anything 
gained  by  combining  the  two  words?  Present 
the  students  with  alternative  combinations  for 
such  words,  i.e.,  breakfunch,  lunkfast.  Ask 
why  a  word  such  as  / upper  (lunch  and  supper) 
isn’t  used  (not  appropriate  to  our  lifestyle;  not 
particularly  catchy). 

2.  As  students  work  on  their  own  combined 
words,  remind  them  that  the  sound  of  their 
finished  word  is  important. 

PAGE  164 
Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  express  personal  viewpoints  in 
writing 

1.  Have  the  students  read  through  the  news 
article  on  page  164  silently.  Then  apportion 
sequentially  paragraphs  to  selected  students, 
who  will  reread  and  paraphrase  them  for  the 
class. 

2.  Elicit  from  the  student  the  main  features  of 
future  life  as  envisioned  by  Betty  Lou  Lee 
(genetic  screening,  access  to  tranquilizers, 
sixty  percent  tax  rate,  town  council  with 
extraordinary  powers). 


3.  Discuss  each  of  the  above  elements.  Do  the 
students  think  that  genetic  screening  is 
advantageous?  Why  or  why  not?  Would 
genetic  engineering,  or  biologically  designing 
individuals,  be  desirable?  What  does  the  town 
council  do  with  the  tax  money?  What  special 
preparation  or  access  to  knowledge  might  the 
council  need  in  order  to  make  decisions  about 
who  should  be  allowed  to  live  or  to  die?  Do  the 
students  think  that  when  people  give  sixty  per 
cent  of  their  money  to  a  governing  body,  they 
necessarily  approve  of  how  it  will  be  allocated? 
Why  or  why  not?  If  they  disapprove,  what  can 
they  do?  What  would  the  students  do  if  they 
were  Albert? 

4.  Have  the  students  write  a  paragraph  arguing 
for  or  against  one  of  the  above  questions. 

PAGE  165 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Completing  an  essay  outline 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  preparing 

outlines  for  essays 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  an  essay  outline 

1 .  Go  through  the  essay  outline  and  commentary 
provided  on  page  165,  eliciting  participation 
from  students  in  identifying  the  sentences  that 
correspond  to  each  of  the  numbered  points. 

2.  Allow  students  to  work  in  groups  of  three  to 
expand  one  of  the  lettered  subdivisions.  In  this 
case,  two  groups  of  students,  working 
independently,  would  provide  numbered  points 
for“C”: 

C.  The  situation  under  the  old  council 

1.  Average  age  of  council  members 

2.  Increased  budget  for  older  population 

3.  Descreased  budget  for  benefits  to 
young  people 

4.  The  result  of  the  council’s  cut-backs 

In  order  for  students  to  compare  parallel,  or 
alternative,  development  of  each  subdivision, 
impose  a  five  minute  time  limit  on  this  phase  of 
the  Activity. 
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3.  Ask  the  groups  who  worked  on  “C”  to  report 
the  result.  Discuss  any  variations  briefly,  and 
using  the  blackboard,  write  out  the  ideal 
development  of  the  subdivision.  Follow  this 
format  for  the  remaining  subdivisions  so  that, 
at  the  end  of  class,  the  students  will  see  the 
entire  development  of  the  body  of  the  essay  in 
point  form. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  an  outline  from  text  material 

1.  Have  the  students  reread  the  excerpt  by 
Robert  Collins  on  page  162  of  the  text. 

2.  With  the  participation  of  the  class,  and  using 
the  model  provided  on  page  165  of  the  text, 
develop  an  outline  for  the  Collins  excerpt.  This 
exercise  may  require  subdivision  of  the 
numbered  points,  as  in  the  following  example: 

A.  Where  education  takes  place 

1.  Community  Learning  Centers 

(a)  their  advantages  over  home  study 

(b)  the  equipment  and  how  it  is  paid  for 

2.  Who  the  Learning  Centers  serve 

3.  Discuss  the  activity  with  the  students.  Do  they 
think  Collins  made  such  an  outline  before  he 
started  to  write?  What  advantage  might  the 
outline  have  been  to  him  in  organizing  his 
thoughts?  How  does  such  an  outline  benefit 
the  reader?  Would  an  outline  help  students  to 
write  reports  based  on  research?  How? 

4.  Point  out  to  the  students  that  outlines  cannot 
be  made  for  report-writing  until  the  research 
has  been  completed.  Research  should  be 
based  on  a  number  of  questions,  developed 
before  research  begins.  Often  these  questions 
are  reflected  in  the  outline.  Help  the  students  to 
extrapolate  from  the  article  the  kinds  of 
questions  Collins  might  have  asked  himself 
had  his  article  been  factual,  for  example: 

Where  does  education  take  place?  What  kind 
of  equipment  is  required?  How  is  the 
equipment  paid  for?  These  questions, 
addressed  to  himself,  represent  the 
information  he  thinks  others  will  want  to  find  out 
about.  Do  the  students  begin  their  research 
with  a  list  of  such  questions?  Why  or  why  not? 


Extension  Activity/using  research  questions 
and  outlines 

Reading,  writing 

1.  Have  the  following  research  questions  and 
essay  introduction  ready  for  distribution  to  the 
students: 

The  History  of  Early  Computers 
A  computer  might  be  described  as  a 
high-speed  idiot  that  can  do  calculations  and 
store  information.  Although  modern  computers 
can  calculate  and  “remember”  faster  and  more 
accurately  than  any  single  human  brain,  their 
method  for  doing  so  is  very  much  more 
laborious  and  simple.  In  fact,  early  humans 
were  well  on  their  way  to  developing  a 
computer  when  they  used  heaps  of  pebbles  to 
keep  count  of  their  animals.  Other  simple 
“machines”  reflect  this  simplicity. 

II.  What  were  some  early  computers? 

A.  What  was  the  Abacus? 

— When  and  where  was  it  invented? 

—  How  was  it  used  and  who  used  it? 

B.  What  was  Pascal’s  Calculator? 

—  Who  was  Blaise  Pascal? 

—  When  did  he  make  the  calculator? 

— Why  did  he  make  it  and  what  could  it 
do? 

C.  What  was  Leibniz’s  machine  for  calculating? 

— When  and  where  did  Leibniz  live? 

—  How  was  his  machine  different  than 
Pascal’s? 

—  Was  it  successful? 

D.  What  was  Jaquard’s  loom? 

—  Who  was  Jaquard? 

—  How  is  the  loom  related  to  computers? 
—  Was  his  machine  successful? 

E.  What  was  Babbage’s  difference  engine? 

—Who  was  Babbage  and  where  did  he 
work? 

—  How  did  he  come  to  invent  his 
machine? 

—Was  it  successful? 

F.  What  was  Hollerith’s  tabulating  machine? 

—Who  was  Herman  Hollerith? 

—  Where  did  he  live  and  work? 

—  What  could  his  machine  do? 

—What  was  his  relation  to  the  American 
census  of  1880? 

— What  major  company  did  he  help  to 
form? 
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2.  Discuss  the  value  of  well-developed  research 
questions  with  the  students. 

3.  Pass  out  the  material.  Divide  the  students  into 
groups,  assigning  each  a  subsection  of  the 
topic  to  research  and  write  up.  When  this 
phase  has  been  completed,  select  a  student 
from  each  group  to  read  the  result  aloud,  in  the 
appropriate  sequence.  Combine  the  written 
work  and  make  a  title  page,  naming  it  “Class 
Essay:  The  History  of  Early  Computers.” 

4.  Then  have  the  students  work  individually  to 
convert  the  questions  into  an  outline,  using  the 
model  provided  in  the  text  for  guidance. 

PAGE  166 

Learning  to  Punctuate 
Understanding  standard-outline-form 
punctuation 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 
punctuation  correctly 

Activity  1 

Reading 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  relationship 
between  sense  and  punctuation 

1.  Write  on  the  board  in  advance  a  disordered 
version  of  part  of  the  outline  provided  on  page 
165. 

2.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  Betty  Lou  Lee 
would  have  been  able  to  write  her  story  using 
this  outline.  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Refer  students  back  to  the  model.  What  do  the 
roman  numerals  show?  (The  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  Betty  Lou  Lee’s  idea  for  a 
story  about  Albert.)  What  do  the  letters  show? 
(Aspects  of  Albert’s  problem  and  how  it 
developed.)  Why  couldn’t  we  give  Roman 
numerals  to  each  of  Albert’s  problems?  Are  the 
details  of  a  story  as  important  as  the  overall 
story  idea? 

4.  Go  through  the  material  on  page  166, 
expanding  as  necessary  to  show  that  the 
function  of  the  outline  is  to  rank  the  elements  in 
order  of  importance.  This  requires  the  use  of 
numbers  and  letters,  written  in  a  way  that  will 
reflect  the  relationship  between  the  ideas  and 
the  details.  Another  aid  to  showing  this 
relationship  is  the  use  of  indentation,  capital  or 


lower  case  letters,  etc.  This  ranking  technique 
helps  the  writer  to  use  the  detailed  information 
to  support  the  major  ideas  and  to  give 
appropriate  emphasis  to  the  introduction,  the 
body,  and  the  conclusion. 

PAGES  167  to  174 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening 

Objective:  to  comprehend  text  material 

1.  Introduce  the  excerpt,  asking  students  whether 
they  watch  science  fiction  programs  on 
television  and  attend  science  fiction  movies. 
What  are  their  favorites?  Did  they  see  Star 
Wars ?  What  makes  science  fiction  movies 
exciting? 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  read  the  excerpt,  telling 
them  not  to  worry  too  much  about  words  they 
don’t  understand,  but  to  just  concentrate  on  the 
action.  When  they  have  finished,  read  the 
excerpt  aloud,  this  time  stopping  to  comment 
on  clever  or  exciting  parts  and  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  words  the  students  might  have 
difficulty  with.  Use  the  companion  questions  to 
check  comprehension. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  students  elements  of  the  plot 
and  setting.  Are  Luke  Skywalker  and  friends 
as  powerful  as  their  droids?  Might  such 
creatures  actually  be  created  in  the  future? 

How  will  we  ensure  that  they  do  not  develop  a 
will  of  their  own,  perhaps  opposed  to  that  of 
their  creators?  What  did  the  students  find 
amusing  about  the  story?  Does  the  title  remind 
the  students  of  stories  or  movies  about  heroic 
deeds  in  the  days  of  kings  and  queens?  Would 
the  beautiful  princess  in  such  stories  be  put  in 
such  an  unappealing  situation?  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  “castles”  then  and  in 
the  future? 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  text  material 

Speaking,  producing,  viewing 

1 .  Divide  the  students  into  three  groups  to 
dramatize  the  Star  Wars  excerpt.  When  the 
presentations  are  ready,  one  group  can 
present  while  the  others  act  as  audience. 
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2.  Discuss  differences  in  interpretation  that  are 
apparent  in  the  presentations.  Did  any  of  the 
groups  give  more  emphasis  to  the  humor  than 
to  the  danger  of  heroism?  Were  there 
differences  in  characterizations  of  the  “droids”? 
Did  any  of  the  Leias  appear  to  be  more 
independent  than  the  others?  What  other 
differences  in  characterization  did  the  students 
notice?  How  might  the  impact  of  the  scene 
have  changed  if  Vader  had  been  played  as  a 
clown? 

PAGE  175 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 

Writing  science  fiction  and  science 

fantasy 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing  in 

a  particular  prose  form 

Activity  1 

Writing,  listening,  viewing 

Objective:  to  write  a  science-fiction  story 

1.  Prepare  the  students  for  the  writing  activity  by 
eliciting  from  them  important  differences 
between  science  fiction  and  fantasy.  In  fantasy, 
the  writer  has  complete  freedom  to  create  any 
kind  of  being  or  form.  The  writer  of  science 
fiction  may  only  expand  known  scientific 
principles.  For  instance,  a  space  hero  can’t 
conjure  a  genie  out  of  a  lamp,  as  Did  Aladdin, 
but  must  rely  on  help  from  his  own  logical 
creations,  which  are  mechanical  or  biological 
extensions  of  human  powers.  He  or  she  cannot 
walk  on  water — unless  outfitted  with 
scientifically  sound  footwear  based  on  a  known 
physical  principle.  Beyond  that,  the  writer  has 
equal  freedom  to  bring  the  forces  of  good  and 
evil  into  opposition.  However,  if  the  heroes  are 
less  well  equipped  than  the  villains,  the  form 
dictates  that  they  will  fall  victim  to  superior 
knowledge  and  technology. 

2.  Have  the  students  write  a  science  fiction  story 
of  their  own. 

3.  When  the  stories  have  been  completed,  select 
several  to  read  aloud  and  discuss,  focusing  on 
whether  the  writers  observed  the  rules  as 
elaborated  above.  Then  have  the  students 
illustrate  their  stories.  These  should  be 
displayed  in  the  classroom. 
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9/ELEMENTARY,  MY  DEAR 
WATSON 

This  theme  presents  mystery  photos,  puzzles, 
excerpts  about  Sherlock  Holmes’s  and  Miss 
Marple’s  methods,  information  about  being  a 
detective,  short  excerpts  on  solved  and  unsolved 
mysteries,  a  long  mystery  story  that  is  reputed  to 
be  true,  and  reports  of  strange  happenings  and 
coincidences.  The  chapter  stresses  awareness 
and  the  development  of  powers  of  observation, 
both  of  which  are  essential  to  good  writing. 
Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive  clauses 

•  punctuating  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive 
clauses 

•  using  auxiliaries  and  participles 

•  outlining  and  writing  essays  about  a 
“mystery  person” 

•  writing  expository  paragraphs 

•  writing  mystery  stories 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  crime 
words 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  176  and  177 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  an  awareness  of  detail  in 
giving  information 

1.  Prepare  the  classroom  by  displaying  posters  of 
famous  detectives  in  film  and  literature.  Start  a 
clippings  file  of  various  criminal  cases  and 
establish  a  library  of  “whodunits”  and  mystery 
stories  for  private  reading. 

2.  Call  for  a  volunteer  to  stand  at  the  front  of  the 
class  and  answer  questions  regarding  his  or 
her  activities  on  a  specific  occasion.  You  could 
set  the  tone  by  firing  rapid  questions  at  the 
“suspect,”  such  as: 

—  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of 
November  15  at  7:03  P.M.? 

—  Describe  all  your  actions  between  5:00 
PM.  and  7:03  PM.  on  that  evening? 


—  What  were  you  wearing  on  that  evening? 

— What  was  the  weather  like? 

—  Who  were  you  with? 

3.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  conclusions  that 
could  be  reached  from  the  above  series  of 
questions.  Do  they  think  it  is  possible  to 
accurately  remember  details  of  events  that 
happened  some  time  ago?  Why  or  why  not? 
What  would  be  the  consequences  of  the 
suspect’s  answers  for  detective  work? 

4.  Ask  the  students  if  any  other  traits  besides  a 
good  memory  are  needed  to  piece  together  the 
details  of  specific  events.  Write  their  answers 
on  the  chalkboard. 

5.  Ask  the  students  what  qualities  and  traits  they 
think  are  needed  in  order  to  be  a  good 
detective. 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  observe  and 

record  detail 

1 .  Begin  by  asking  the  students  if  they  have  ever 
heard  or  read  that  the  brain  records  and  stores 
every  detail  of  every  image  seen  during  a 
lifetime,  and  that  through  hypnosis,  these 
images  or  scenes  can  be  recalled  in  amazing 
detail.  Do  the  students  believe  that  this  is 
possible?  Why  or  why  not?  What  personal 
evidence  can  they  offer  to  support  or  refute  the 
hypothesis?  How  accurately  can  we  recall 
visual  and  aural  impressions  of  reality? 

2.  Have  the  students  test  your  ability  to  recognize 
and  recall  visual  and  aural  information. 

3.  Walk  to  the  back  of  the  room  instructing  the 
students  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  chalkboard. 
They  are  to  write  detailed  descriptions  of  your 
appearance  and  costume  without  looking  at 
you. 

4.  Select  students  to  read  their  descriptions 
aloud.  Which  descriptions  are  the  best  — those 
containing  many  or  few  details?  Are  the  details 
in  agreement  with  those  described  by  other 
members  of  the  class?  Have  some  small 
details,  such  as  a  ring  or  the  color  of  your 
shoes,  been  omitted  altogether?  Why  do 
people  fail  to  recall  such  details?  Why  might  a 
memory  for  detail  be  essential  to  a  writer? 
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5.  Sum  up  the  Activity,  saying  that  powers  of 
observation  can  be  improved  through  training 
and  that  writing  detailed  descriptions  that  are 
concrete  or  particular,  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  achieving  such  an  improvement. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  listen  for  detail 

1 .  Present  the  students  with  the  following  trick 
problems. 

(a)  If  a  plane  crashes  on  the 
Saskatchewan-Manitoba  border,  in  which 
province  would  the  survivors  be  buried? 

(b)  According  to  Canadian  law,  can  a  man 
marry  his  widow’s  sister? 

(c)  A  farmer  had  a  dozen  pigs.  He  sold  all  but 
nine  of  them.  How  many  did  he  have  left? 

(d)  How  many  animals  of  each  kind  did 
Moses  take  into  the  Ark? 

(e)  If  you  went  to  bed  at  7  P.M.  and  set  the 
alarm  clock  for  9:30  the  next  morning,  how 
many  hours  of  sleep  would  you  have? 

Discuss  their  answers,  pointing  out  that  we 
answer  the  question  we  expect  to  hear  or  read, 
rather  than  the  question  actually  presented  to 
us.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  brain  is  in 
part,  a  mechanism  set  up  for  pattern 
recognition.  The  number  of  patterns  it 
recognizes  is  determined  by  the  number  that 
we  program  into  it. 

2.  Determine  with  the  students,  what  substitution 
of  words  or  concepts  underlies  each  of  the 
questions.  What  word  do  we  expect  in  place  of 
“survivors”?  Why  do  we  expect  to  subtract  in 
answer  to  (c)?  Why  does  the  substitution  of 
another  Biblical  name  such  as  Moses,  leave 
our  expected  answer  unchanged?  Is  it  because 
it  often  takes  more  than  one  substituted 
element  in  a  familiar  pattern  to  produce  a 
significant  change  in  our  expectations? 

Extension  Activity/researching  puzzles 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  students  start  a  puzzle 
corner.  Any  kind  of  puzzles  or  puzzle  books, 
would  be  suitable.  Students  may  work  on  the 
puzzles  as  time  permits. 


2.  Some  puzzles  such  as  Prisoner’s  Lock  puzzles, 
Ox-Yoke  puzzles,  Victoria  puzzles,  and  Tower 
of  India  puzzles  have  interesting  histories. 

Have  the  students  research  the  history  of  the 
puzzle  of  their  choice  and  do  a  written  report  on 
their  findings.  Their  report  should  also  include 
a  brief  description  of  the  puzzle  and  how  to 
solve  it,  if  they  know  how. 

Extension  Activity/researching  civil  rights 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  describe  the  rights  of  a 
Canadian  citizen  if  he  or  she  is  arrested.  Where 
did  they  get  their  information? 

2.  Explain  that  much  of  our  knowledge  of  our 
rights  if  we  are  arrested  comes  from  watching 
TV.  detective  programs.  Ask  the  students  if 
they  think  that  all  the  information  they  pick  up 
from  T.V.  is  accurate.  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  to  find  out  if  a 
Canadian  citizen’s  rights  when  under  arrest  are 
the  same  as  an  American  citizen’s  rights  in  the 
same  circumstances.  They  should  present  the 
results  of  this  comparison  study  in  table  form, 
using  the  headings  Canadian  Civil  Rights  and 
American  Civil  Rights.  Display  the  tables  in  the 
classroom. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  178  and  179 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  a  chart  for  testing 

hypotheses 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  name  the  qualities  of  a 
good  detective.  Must  he  or  she  be  brave? 
truthful?  thorough?  sympathetic?  tall?  Would 
these  qualities  assist  them  in  their  work  if  they 
were  not  also  observant  and  logical?  Point  out 
that  being  logical  and  observant  is  crucial, 
while  the  other  qualities  may  be  desirable,  with 
the  exception  of  tall,  which  is  unnecessary.  The 
detective  must  discover  the  truth  through  the 
application  of  principles  of  logic  to  certain 
“knowns.”  Recognition  of  the  known  requires 
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detectives  to  be  observant.  Invite  the  students 
to  test  their  aptitude  for  logic  by  reading  the 
excerpt  on  pages  178  and  179. 

2.  When  the  students  have  finished  reading, 
discuss  the  method  suggested  by  Davidson 
and  Martin.  Do  the  students  agree  that  forming 
and  testing  hypotheses  in  a  systematic  fashion 
will  reveal  the  truth?  What  would  the 
hypotheses  have  to  be  based  on?  (the  knowns) 
Canvass  the  students  to  find  out  which  of  the 
three  boys  cited  in  the  excerpt  they  think  told 
the  truth,  calling  for  a  show  of  hands  to  indicate 
their  choices.  This  will  show  that  the  students 
disagree. 

3.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  a  chart  would 
help  them  eliminate  the  two  wrong  possibilities, 
and  thus  reveal  the  truthful  boy.  Through 
questioning,  elicit  the  following  basic 
assumptions: 

—  The  testimony  of  the  liar  may  be 
disregarded  entirely. 

—  If  one  statement  made  by  the  average  boy 
is  true,  then  the  other  must  be  a  lie. 

—  If  both  of  the  average  boy’s  statements 
conflict  with  those  of  the  one  who  is  telling 
the  truth,  then  the  assumption  is  wrong 
and  someone  else  must  be  the  truthful 
witness. 

4.  Construct  a  Truth  Table  such  as  the  following 
on  the  chalkboard.  With  the  participation  of  the 
students,  test  the  three  possibilities  (that  Frank, 
George,  or  Harry  cannot  lie). 

George:  I  didn’t  T  FT 

=  Frank  =  lies  =  George 
Harry  didn’t  T  F  F 

Harry:  George  didn’t  T  T  F 

=  George  =  Frank  =  lies 
Frank  did  F  T  F 

=  lies  =  George  =  George 
Frank:  I  didn’t  F  T  T 

George  did  F  F  T 

The  chart  clearly  demonstrates  that  all 
possibilities  have  been  applied;  each  boy  has 
been  tried  in  all  three  roles. 

5.  Instruct  the  students  to  work  with  a  partner  to 
write  up  a  description  of  the  steps,  using  the 
chart  as  a  guide. 


Extension  Activity/writing  descriptions  of  puzzle 

solutions 

Writing,  reading,  speaking 

1.  Ask  the  students  to  bring  in  samples  of  puzzles 
similar  to  those  presented  in  the  excerpt. 

These  should  be  placed  on  a  table  in  the 
classroom. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  groups.  Each  group  is 
to  choose  one  puzzle,  work  it  out,  and  attach  a 
clear,  step-by-step,  written  description  of  their 
method.  The  puzzle  and  the  solution  should 
then  be  returned  to  the  table. 

3.  Have  the  groups  then  choose  a  puzzle 
unfamiliar  to  them  and  use  the  attached 
description  to  solve  it. 

4.  Discuss  the  Activity  with  the  students.  Did  the 
descriptions  always  make  it  easy  to  solve  the 
puzzles?  Did  some  omit  important  steps?  Were 
the  steps  included  described  clearly  enough? 
Could  the  puzzles  and/or  methods  of  solving 
them  be  classified  according  to  type?  How?  If 
the  students  were  to  practice  solving  one  type 
repeatedly,  would  a  new  puzzle  in  the  same 
class  be  likely  to  stump  them?  How  do  the 
students  approach  problems  in  mathematics? 
Do  they  learn  a  new  solution  for  each  question, 
or  do  they  learn  one  method  of  problem  solving 
that  will  apply  to  a  class  of  questions?  Would 
problems  in  mathematics  be  easier  to  solve  if 
the  correct  method  was  always  clearly 
described? 

PAGE  180 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  a  writer’s 

need  to  observe 

1.  Have  the  students  read  the  excerpt  by  John 
Wilson  Murray.  Has  Murray’s  description 
changed  their  ideas  about  the  qualities  that  a 
good  detective  should  have?  Use  the 
questions  accompanying  the  excerpt  as  the 
basis  for  discussion.  Ask  the  students  what 
they  think  Murray  means  by  “the  habits  of  life  of 
the  various  classes  and  callings.”  Remind 
them  of  their  earlier  discussion  in  chapter 
seven  of  customs,  dialects,  and  clothing  as 
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symbolic  systems  that  communicate.  How 
could  knowledge  of  various  cultures  assist  a 
good  detective? 

2.  Using  the  excerpt  and  suggestions  from  the 
students,  develop  a  class  list  of  the  qualities  of 
a  good  detective  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the 
students  transcribe  that  list  into  their 
notebooks. 

3.  Have  the  students  work  alone  or  with  partners 
to  develop  a  list  of  the  qualities  necessary  in  a 
good  writer  of  fiction. 

4.  Select  several  students  to  read  their  lists  aloud. 
Can  the  other  class  members  name  qualities 
that  have  been  omitted? 

5.  Discuss  similarities  and  differences  between 
the  list  for  detectives  and  the  list  for  fiction 
writers.  Might  a  good  writer  make  a  good 
detective?  Why  or  why  not?  Is  the  converse 
true?  How  might  each  of  the  lists  be  expanded 
to  describe  detectives  and  writers  living  in  the 
twenty-first  century? 

PAGE  181 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive 
clauses 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  sentence 

combining,  using  clauses 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  clauses 

1 .  Write  a  number  of  sentence  sets  such  as  the 
following  on  the  chalkboard: 

— The  detective,  who  had  recently  solved  a 
difficult  case,  was  very  observant. 

The  detective  who  solved  the  case  was 
very  observant. 

—The  case,  which  had  been  a  difficult  one, 
was  finally  closed. 

The  case  which  he  solved  was  finally 
closed. 

— The  robbers,  who  had  committed  several 
crimes,  were  caught. 

The  robbers  who  had  commited  the 
crimes  were  caught. 


—  The  bank,  which  had  been  robbed,  was 
closed  for  the  day. 

The  bank  which  we  entered  had  been 
robbed. 

2.  Discuss  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
sentences  in  each  set.  What  are  the  clauses 
set  off  by  commas  called?  What  are  the 
clauses  not  set  off  by  commas  called?  Is  it  true 
that  both  the  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive 
clauses  in  these  sets  modify  the  subject?  Can 
they  both  be  described  as  subordinate 
adjective  clauses? 

3.  Have  the  students  write  two  or  three  similar 
sets  on  the  chalkboard.  Remind  the  students 
that  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive  clauses  can 
be  recognized  because  they  begin  with  who  or 
which . 

4.  Ask  the  students  to  read  and  complete  the 
material  provided  on  page  181  of  the  text. 

Select  students  to  read  their  work  aloud  and 
clear  up  any  misunderstandings  or  difficulties. 

PAGE  181 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Punctuating  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive 

clauses 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 
punctuation  correctly 

Activity  1 

Writing,  reading,  listening 

Objective:  to  show  how  commas  function  in 
nonrestrictive  clauses 

1.  After  the  students  have  completed  the  material 
on  page  181,  have  them  work  in  small  groups  to 
generate  three  or  four  sets  of  sentences 
containing  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive 
clauses. 

2.  Select  students  to  read  several  sets  aloud.  The 
rest  of  the  class  is  to  listen  carefully  and  identify 
the  sentences  with  the  nonrestrictive  clauses. 
How  can  they  tell? 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  imagine  that  they  are 
actors  and  actresses,  and  that  they  have  been 
hired  to  record  famous  stories.  They  are  given 
an  unpunctuated  script  to  read.  After  their 
performance  has  been  completed,  the  director 
fires  them  for  distorting  the  story’s  meaning. 
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Would  the  fault  be  theirs  or  the  script  writer’s? 
Do  the  students  agree  that  commas  function  as 
signals  that  certain  phrases  add  extra 
information  to  a  sentence  that  already  stands 
alone? 

4.  Have  two  or  three  students  come  up  and  write 
sentences  on  the  chalkboard.  Ask  other  class 
members  to  suggest  nonrestrictive  clauses  that 
could  be  added.  Have  the  students  at  the 
chalkboard  revise  and  punctuate  the 
sentences  accordingly.  Ask  them  if  the  clauses 
enrich  the  sentences.  Would  more  such 
clauses  enrich  the  story  itself  by  giving  more 
details  of  character  and  setting? 

PAGES  182  and  183 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  think  logically 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  tell  you  what  they  think 
inference  means.  Have  a  student  look  it  up  in 
the  dictionary  and  report  to  the  class.  Explain 
that  inferences  are  likely  or  probable 
deductions  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  body  of 
evidence.  Do  the  students  often  make 
inferences  when  doing  school  assignments? 
How  many  of  them  think  that  they  could 
develop  their  skills  sufficiently  to  become 
famous  detectives? 

2.  Have  the  students  read  the  first  Sherlock 
Holmes  excerpt.  With  the  participation  of  the 
students,  list  on  the  chalkboard  all  the 
particulars  of  the  evidence  from  which  he 
inferred,  and  beside  it,  list  his  deductions. 

3.  Invite  the  students  to  suggest  which  aspects  of 
the  evidence  fit  each  of  the  deductions.  If 
necessary,  help  them  by  asking  questions  such 
as: 

—  What  particular  thing  about  the  hat  lead 
Holmes  to  believe  that  the  man  had  been 
wealthy?  (custom  made,  silk  lining) 

—  How  did  he  know  that  the  man  had 
“grizzled”  hair  that  had  been  cut  recently? 
(hair  oil  stains,  figured  that  he  lost  it 
because  it  fit  more  loosely  than  usual) 


Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  skills  needed  by  a 

good  writer 

1.  Have  the  students  read  the  excerpt  on  page 
183  and  ask  them  to  guess  what  particular 
oddities  of  appearances  and  behavior  led  to 
Holmes’s  deductions. 

2.  Discuss  how  Holmes’s  background  knowledge 
helped  him  to  solve  the  case.  In  what  areas 
does  this  knowledge  fall?  Does  John  Wilson 
Murray’s  description  of  a  detective  fit  Sherlock 
Holmes?  Did  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  need 
exactly  the  same  attributes  as  a  good  detective 
to  be  able  to  create  believable  fiction?  What 
skills  does  Doyle  have  that  a  good  detective 
might  not  need?  Sum  up  the  discussion, 
pointing  out  that  while  a  good  detective  would 
need  to  write  clear  and  logical  descriptions  and 
accounts  of  things,  a  writer  of  fiction  must  also 
be  able  to  capture  the  imagination  of  the 
reader. 

Extension  Activity/reading  fictional  accounts  of 

crime  solving 

Listening,  reading,  speaking 

1.  Bring  an  anthology  of  Sherlock  Holmes  stories 
into  the  classroom  and  read  one  or  several  of 
them  aloud  to  the  students.  Repeat  the  format 
used  in  the  previous  Activity  to  encourage 
deductive  thinking. 

2.  Alternatively,  provide  several  anthologies  and 
divide  the  students  into  groups.  One  student 
could  read  a  short  story  aloud,  and  group 
members,  during  subsequent  discussion,  could 
evaluate  the  logic  of  Holmes’  deductions.  They 
could  also  discuss  whether  John  Wilson 
Murray’s  knowledge  of  Canadian  “habits  of  life 
of  various  classes  in  various  callings”  would 
have  helped  him  to  solve  a  crime  in  Britain,  or 
to  solve  a  crime  in  Canada  committed  by  a 
British  criminal. 
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PAGES  184  to  186 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  recognize  a  variety  of  means  of 
presenting  expository  material 

1.  Have  the  students  read  through  the  excerpt  on 
pages  184  to  186  silently. 

2.  Have  them  note  the  various  pieces  of 
information  they  are  given.  Are  they  in  logical 
order? 

3.  Suggest  that  the  students  write  the  explanation 
in  a  simple  paragraph,  making  it  as  clear  and 
complete  as  they  can.  (You  might  have  them 
refer  back  to  this  paragraph  after  they  have 
covered  the  material  on  expository  paragraphs 
on  page  190.) 

4.  Have  them  compare  the  two  explanations. 
Which  is  more  informative?  Which  is  better  for 
maintaining  suspense?  Have  the  students 
suggest  an  appropriate  use  for  the  expository 
paragraph  style. 

Extension  Activity/writing  expository 
paragraphs 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Bring  in  a  selection  of  short  mystery  stories. 

2.  Provide  opportunities  for  the  students  to  read 
the  stories  and  prepare  paragraphs  in  which 
they  explain  the  mystery’s  solution  clearly  and 
concisely. 

3.  You  might  have  students  check  each  other’s 
work. 

PAGES  186  and  187 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  auxiliaries  and  participles 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 
verbs  appropriately 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  recognizing 
and  using  auxiliaries  and  participles 

1.  Ask  the  students  to  give  a  number  of  examples 
of  verbs  that  are  used  as  auxiliaries.  Write  them 


on  the  chalkboard.  Ask  the  students  if  these 
verbs  are  always  auxiliaries.  Manage  the 
discussion  to  show  that  verbs  can  only  be  used 
as  auxiliary,  or  helping  verbs,  when  they  assist 
another  verb  or  verb  form  to  express  action. 
The  words  that  they  help  are  called  participles, 
which  is  derived  from  the  word  participation. 
Hence,  participles  are  verbs  that  participate  in 
expressing  action.  They  cannot  do  it  by 
themselves,  but  require  an  auxiliary. 

2.  Go  through  the  material  on  auxiliaries  and 
participles  on  pages  186  and  187  of  the 
textbook.  To  make  sure  the  students 
understand  that  only  verb  derivatives  following 
auxiliaries  can  be  called  participles,  have  them 
evaluate  sentences  such  as: 

— A  bus  is  uncomfortable. 

—  The  pilot  has  measles. 

—  The  farmer  was  crazy  about  pigs. 

—  He  had  many  animals  on  the  Ark. 

—  She  has  thirty  horses. 

—  John  was  innocent  of  the  charge. 

In  these  examples,  are  the  words  following  the 
verbs  be  and  have  participles?  Why  not? 

(They  are  not  verbs  or  verb  forms.)  Are  the 
verbs  auxiliaries?  Why  not?  (They  do  not  assist 
other  verbs  or  verb  forms.)  Are  the  verbs  in  the 
following  sentences  participles? 

—  She  sold  horses. 

—  He  took  animals  on  the  Ark. 

(These  verbs  are  not  participles.  They  express 
the  action  alone,  without  help  from  an  auxiliary 
verb.) 

3.  Have  the  students  rewrite  these  sample 
sentences,  replacing  the  verbs  with  auxiliaries 
and  participles.  Ask  them  to  explain  how  the 
auxiliary — participle  combination  functions  in 
each  of  their  sentences.  What  does  it  tell  about 
the  time  the  action  happened?  Explain  to  the 
students  that  the  tense  of  the  auxiliary  must 
match  with  the  tense  of  the  participle.  If  they  do 
not  match,  meaning  is  distorted  or  the  sense  of 
time  gets  lost.  To  avoid  this  confusion,  the 
tense  of  the  auxiliary  governs  the  tense  of  the 
participle. 

4.  Have  the  students  work  with  a  partner  to 
generate  descriptive  sentences  using  the 
combinations  listed  in  question  three  on  page 
187.  Select  students  to  read  them  aloud.  If  the 
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sentence  states  “The  truck  is  coming,”  ask  the 
students  why  we  cannot  say  “The  truck  has 
coming.”  Repeat  this  format  until  all  the 
samples  have  been  covered. 

PAGE  187 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Outlining  and  writing  essays  about  a 
“mystery  person” 

Objective:  to  develop  the  skill  of  outlining  and 
writing  essays 

Activity  1 

Writing 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using  an 
essay-writing  outline 

1.  Develop  student  proficiency  in  using  outlines 
by  copying  the  A  and  B  section  of  the  essay 
outline  given  on  page  187  on  the  chalkboard. 
With  the  participation  of  the  students,  sketch  in 
the  traits  of  a  school  principal,  and  then 
transform  those  points  into  an  interesting 
paragraph.  Traits  could  include:  attractive, 
medium  height,  dark  eyes,  blond  hair,  efficient 
— this  outline  might  become  a  paragraph  such 
as: 

She  is  an  attractive  woman,  of  medium 
height,  whose  dark  eyes  sparkle  with 
enthusiasm  for  students  and  teachers  alike. 
She  walks  down  the  hall  briskly,  her  curly 
blond  hair  bouncing  with  every  step.  Her 
voice  is  calm  but  firm  as  she  encourages 
students  to  get  to  class  on  time. 

2.  Have  the  students  write  an  outline  for  a 
paragraph  about  their  own  principal  and  try  to 
develop  it  in  a  similar  fashion.  When  they  have 
completed  their  paragraphs,  have  them 
exchange  them  with  each  other  and  discuss 
them.  Select  one  or  two  to  be  read  aloud  to  the 
class  and  suggest  how  the  emphasis  of  certain 
characteristics  makes  them  effective. 

3.  Suggest  that  the  students  try  to  create  a 
character  from  a  real-life  model,  who  is  to  be  a 
main  character  in  a  mystery  story  that  involves 
students  and  the  school  principal.  One 
technique  for  getting  a  clear  idea  of  the 
character  would  be  to  write  a  few  paragraphs 
like  the  one  they  did  for  the  principal, 
describing  his  or  her  typical  and  peculiar 


characteristics  of  appearance  and  behavior.  By 
having  someone  else  read  and  comment  on 
these  paragraphs,  the  writer  would  get  an  idea 
of  whether  the  character  will  be  interesting  and 
believable.  Remind  the  students  that  the 
preparation  of  the  paragraphs  would  be  aided 
by  an  outline. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  writing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  prepare  and  use  an  outline  for 

creative  writing 

1.  Ask  the  students  how  they  would  go  about 
creating  a  character  for  a  short  story.  Would 
they  find  a  real  model  of  the  type  of  person 
required  by  the  story  and  use  that  person  as  a 
guide?  Supposing  the  mysterious  character 
was  a  bank  clerk  —  how  could  the  students 
approach  the  task  of  describing  his  or  her 
physical  appearance  or  personal  habits  to  the 
reader?  Explain  that  a  writer  would  probably 
observe  a  number  of  bank  clerks  to  find  out  if 
there  is  anything  typical  about  them —their 
style  of  dress,  their  mannerisms  and  habits,  or 
their  behavior.  Having  done  careful  research, 
the  writer  would  then  either  choose  a  model 
who  was  typical  of  all  bank  clerks  or  create  a 
composite  character  made  up  of  numerous 
typical  traits.  Would  such  a  character  be 
believable? 

2.  Have  the  students  suggest  how  a  believable 
character  might  be  made  mysterious.  After 
considering  their  suggestions,  add  that  one 
way  of  doing  it  would  be  to  emphasize  certain 
traits  and  leave  out  others. 

PAGES  188  and  189 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  creative  thinking  and 

expression  based  on  text  material 

1.  Select  four  students  from  the  class  to  each 
read  one  of  the  “Four  Short  Accounts  of 
Mystery,  Solved  and  Unsolved,”  and  tape  their 
reading.  Encourage  them  to  be  expressive  by 
having  them  pretend  that  they  are  reporting  for 
a  radio  program  titled  “Stranger  Than  Fiction.” 
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2.  Allow  the  students  a  few  minutes  to  tape  the 
excerpts,  then  play  the  tapes  for  the  class, 
stopping  after  each  reading  to  discuss  the 
students’  views  of  the  unexplained  events  and 
to  monitor  the  understanding  of  difficult 
vocabulary. 

3.  Divide  the  students  into  four  discussion  groups, 
assigning  one  excerpt  to  each  group.  Group 
members  are  to  confer  and  then  offer  one  or 
more  original  hypotheses  that  might  explain  the 
mystery.  Remind  the  students  that  a 
hypothesis  should  be  possible,  account  for  all 
the  major  details,  and  be  subject  to  testing,  but 
that  in  forming  hypotheses,  the  free  play  of 
imagination  can  be  very  useful.  Even  those 
that  break  down  under  intensive  investigation 
are  valuable,  since  they  lead  to  the  elimination 
of  a  certain  number  of  possibilities. 

4.  Spend  some  time  with  each  of  the  groups, 
making  suggestions  as  necessary  to  stimulate 
discussion. 

5.  Have  each  group  prepare  a  written  account  of 
their  hypothesis.  They  should  also  appoint 
someone  from  the  group  to  add  the  explanation 
to  the  original  tape  in  the  appropriate 
sequence,  again  adopting  the  manner  of  radio 
and  T.V.  reporters.  An  interesting  and 
stimulating  variation  might  be  to  dramatize  an 
interview  situation  in  which  various  group 
members  could  pretend  to  be  famous  thinkers 
from  various  disciplines  (history,  physics, 
theology)  who  offer  conflicting  theories. 

Extension  Activity/researching  unsolved 

mysteries 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  students  work  with  a  partner  to  find 
accounts  of  unsolved  mysteries.  They  can  be 
either  factual  or  fictional.  These  mysteries 
could  be  found  in  the  extensive  literature  in  the 
genre,  or  from  interviews  with  parents, 
grandparents,  or  neighbors  who  might 
remember  them.  Develop  through  class 
discussion  a  number  of  standard  interview 
questions.  Partners  should  alternate  the  roles 
of  interviewer  and  witness.  The  interview 
should  either  be  taped  or  conducted  live  in  the 
classroom.  If  students  get  their  information 
from  literature,  they  should  prepare  an  oral 
report  for  the  class.  Students  should  be 


encouraged  to  conduct  their  interviews  or 
reports  as  if  they  were  reporting  on  a  T.V.  or 
radio  news  program.  To  give  them  an  idea  of 
the  format  this  would  require,  suggest  a  couple 
of  good  T.V.  or  radio  programs  that  they  could 
watch  or  listen  to. 

2.  After  the  presentations,  discuss  the  Activity 
with  the  students,  encouraging  them  to  suggest 
explanations  for  the  unsolved  mysteries.  Ask 
them  which  of  the  mysteries  are  based  on 
concrete  evidence  and  which  are  based  on  the 
testimony  of  one  or  a  few  people.  Could 
motives  such  as  egotism  or  profit  play  a  part  in 
producing  these  mysteries? 

PAGE  190 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Writing  expository  paragraphs 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  preparing 

expository  paragraphs 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  features  of  a  good 

expository  paragraph 

1 .  Distribute  copies  of  these  two  paragraphs  or 
ones  like  them  to  the  students.  One  is  an 
example  of  a  bad  expository  paragraph  and  the 
other  is  an  example  of  a  good  one. 

In  1871,  a  naval  investigation  ruled  that 
Charles  Francis  Hall  had  died  of  natural 
causes.  I  talked  to  the  forensic  experts  at  the 
lab  and  came  to  another  conclusion.  While 
working  on  a  case  in  Toronto,  I  became 
interested  in  the  Hall  incident.  I  was  at  the 
waterfront  when  I  decided  to  drop  into  the 
institute  and  discuss  the  matter.  They  were 
the  only  ones  who  could  handle  such  an 
ancient  case.  I  cleared  up  my  business  with 
another  client  and  then  I  pursued  the 
investigation.  I  concluded  that  Hall  had  been 
poisoned  by  another  member  of  the 
expedition  who  was  in  love  with  his  wife  and 
sought  revenge.  Due  to  a  coincidence,  I  had 
read  his  letters  and  solved  the  case. 

I  first  became  interested  in  the  case  of  the 
explorer  Charles  Francis  Hall  in  the  summer 
of  1979. 1  was  in  Toronto  to  consult  with  Dr. 
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Miller,  an  expert  on  arsenic  poisoning  who 
worked  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Forensic 
Studies  about  a  murder  case  that  I  had  been 
working  on.  During  our  discussion,  Dr.  Miller 
was  reminded  of  the  strange  case  of  Hall, 
whose  death  in  1871  had  been  deemed 
natural  by  naval  investigators,  even  though 
Hall  had  insisted  as  he  was  dying,  that  he 
was  a  victim  of  poisoning.  During  a 
subsequent  expedition  to  Greenland,  Hall’s 
body  was  exhumed  and  samples  of  his 
fingernails  were  sent  to  the  Forensic  Institute 
for  examination.  In  1969,  Dr.  Miller 
announced  that  Hall  had  in  fact  died  of 
arsenic  poisoning,  but  neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  could  discover  who  did  it  or  why.  I 
solved  the  century-old  case  within  minutes! 
The  murder  victim  in  the  case  at  hand,  which 
had  led  to  the  conversation  with  Miller,  was  a 
distant  relative  of  Hall’s.  I  had  discovered  in 
his  effects  a  packet  of  unopened  letters  that 
Hall  had  written  to  his  wife,  accusing  her  of 
romantic  involvement  with  one  Robert 
Nurdley.  I  questioned  Miller  as  to  the  identity 
of  this  fellow  and  he  affirmed  that  the  man 
had  been  the  cook  on  board  during  the  1871 
expedition.  Naturally,  I  concluded  that 
Nurdley  was  the  culprit. 

2.  Read  the  paragraphs  aloud  to  the  students  and 
have  them  decide  which  is  better  and  why.  The 
discussion  should  be  managed  to  highlight  the 
poor  use  of  pronouns,  the  confused  time  order, 
and  the  lack  of  logical  development  and 
concrete  details  in  the  first  paragraph.  Have 
them  rewrite  the  paragraph  and  exchange  it 
with  a  classmate  for  suggested  improvements. 

Extension  Activity/rewriting  instructions  to 

improve  clarity 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  students  bring  in  “how  to”  manuals 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  cooking, 
carpentry,  crafts,  toy  assembly,  etc. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  and  have  each 
group  select  a  manual  or  set  of  directions  to 
evaluate  and  report  on.  Are  the  instructions 
clear?  sequential?  complete?  What  problems 
are  there  in  following  them?  Have  the  pronouns 
and  articles  been  used  effectively? 


3.  Have  the  groups  rewrite  the  instructions  to 
make  them  clearer.  A  group  member  should 
then  be  selected  to  read  both  versions  aloud  to 
the  class.  Follow  each  reading  with  a 
discussion  of  whether  or  not  there  has  been  an 
improvement. 

PAGES  191  to  198 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  concept  of 

suspension  of  disbelief 

1.  Write  the  word  coincidence  on  the  chalkboard. 
Elicit  definitions  from  various  students,  then 
have  them  look  the  word  up  in  the  dictionary. 
Discuss  the  concept,  encouraging  the  students 
to  give  examples  from  cartoons,  comic  books, 
fairy  tales,  and  their  own  lives.  Do  they  love  it 
when  Superman  just  happens  to  arrive  at 
exactly  the  right  moment  to  rescue  someone? 
Did  they  enjoy  it  when  the  woodsman 
appeared  just  as  Red  Riding  Hood  was  about 
to  be  devoured?  Why?  Did  they  ever  question 
the  likelihood  of  these  things  happening? 

2.  Have  the  students  read  the  story,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  coincidences.  When 
they  are  finished,  ask  them  to  list  the 
coincidences  and  discuss  each  one.  Do  they 
think  it  is  probable  or  possible  that  the  baby 
could  be  rescued  by  a  near  relative?  Can  scars 
be  inherited?  Could  a  natural  birthmark 
coincide  in  form  and  location  with  an  unnatural 
scar  on  the  mother?  Continue  in  this  fashion 
until  all  the  coincidences  have  been  mentioned 
and  challenged. 

3.  Ask  the  students  whether  they  enjoyed  the 
story,  and  if  their  enjoyment  of  it  had  something 
to  do  with  the  coincidences  that  led  to  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  Do  they  enjoy  other 
stories  in  which  marvellous  events  appear  to 
occur  without  cause? 

4.  Introduce  the  term  suspension  of  disbelief. 
What  do  the  students  think  it  means?  Do  they 
believe  in  fairy  tales?  Do  they  believe  in  police 
and  detective  dramas  on  television  or  at  the 
movies?  science  fiction?  history  books?  What 
is  the  difference  between  these  forms  as  far  as 
belief  is  concerned?  After  some  discussion 
explain  that  mystery,  marvellous  events,  and 
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coincidences  have  always  been  popular 
elements  of  literature  and  other  art  forms. 
Because  we  enjoy  them  so  much,  we  make  an 
unstated  pact  with  the  artists,  that  we  will 
suspend  our  notions  of  what  is  possible  or 
likely  at  least  until  we  have  finished  reading  or 
viewing  their  work.  We  do  this  because  we 
know  that  the  beautiful  images  and  accounts  of 
mysteries,  marvels,  and  coincidences  attempt 
to  teach  us  something  true,  not  about  historical 
facts  and  events,  but  about  the  way  people 
think  and  feel.  However,  if  coincidences 
become  too  exaggerated,  we  may  no  longer  be 
able  to  suspend  disbelief. 

5.  Ask  the  students  what  evidence  is  offered  by 
the  author  of  “The  Lily  of  Peace  River”  that  the 
events  and  coincidences  actually  happened  as 
stated.  Is  it  possible  that  certain  coincidences 
could  have  been  added  to  the  facts?  Do  the 
students  think  that  the  story  could  be  halfway 
between  history  and  legend?  Does  the  author 
tell  the  story  to  inform  or  entertain  the  reader? 

PAGE  199 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 
Writing  mystery  stories 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing  in 

a  specific  genre 

Activity  1 

Writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  write  a  mystery  story 

1.  To  help  the  students  create  good  mystery 
stories,  discuss  the  value  of  creating  a  main 
character  that  the  reader  can  identify  with. 

Also,  discuss  the  planting  of  clues  and 
releasing  of  information.  Should  this  happen  all 
at  once  or  gradually?  Why? 

2.  Questions  such  as  the  following  ones  might  be 
helpful  in  getting  the  students  started  on  their 
stories: 

—  What  is  the  mystery? 

—  Where  and  when  did  it  happen? 

—  Whom  did  it  happen  to? 

—  Who  tried  to  solve  it  and  why? 

— Where  and  when  was  the  first  clue  found? 
the  second?  the  third? 


—  What  coincidence  or  coincidences  helped 
the  main  character(s)  to  solve  the 
mystery? 

3.  Some  students  will  find  it  easier  to  write  if  they 
begin  with  a  context  and  imagine  themselves  in 
it.  They  could  choose  a  mystery  and  pretend 
that  they  and  a  friend  were  present  and 
instrumental  in  solving  it.  Others  might  like  to 
pretend  that  they  are  heroes  and  heroines  of 
existing  mystery  stories  and  write  a  further 
adventure  or  sequel.  Others  could  take  a  short, 
popular  story  and,  pretending  that  they  were 
witnesses  present  during  the  action,  develop  a 
set  of  logical  arguments  and  coincidences  to 
disprove  the  stated  solution  and  offer  an 
alternative.  Others  might  like  to  work  with  a 
story  in  the  newspaper,  extrapolating  to  suit  the 
interests  of  his  or  her  partner. 

4.  Encourage  the  students  to  consult  you  during 
the  writing  process  about  any  difficulties  they 
may  be  having  with  the  plot.  As  well,  tell  them 
that  good  stories  are  almost  always  the  result 
of  many  revisions. 

5.  Collect  the  stories  into  a  booklet  for  display  in 
the  classroom. 

PAGE  199 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of  crime 
words 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
text-related  vocabulary 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  text-related  vocabulary 
appropriately 

1 .  Discuss  the  prefixes  used  in  the  text  material, 
providing  other  words  with  the  same  prefix  if 
students  are  unable  to  offer  satisfactory 
definitions. 

2.  Using  their  knowledge  of  the  prefixes,  have 
students  define  the  words  given  in  the  text 
material. 

3.  Have  the  students  use  the  words  in  sentences 
of  their  own  to  demonstrate  their  understanding 
of  the  meanings. 
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10/AND  NOW,  THIS 
COMMERCIAL  MESSAGE . . . 

This  chapter  familiarizes  students  with  the  many 
methods  of  persuasion  in  use  around  them.  By 
becoming  conscious  of  them,  students  learn  to 
develop  similar  skills  in  their  own  persuasive 
writing. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  outlining  and  writing  essays  about 
advertising 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  advertising 
language 

•  writing  dialogues 

•  punctuating  dialogues 

•  using  hyperbole 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  200  and  201 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  skillful  use  of 
persuasive  techniques 

1 .  Ask  the  students  which  of  the  ads  on  pages 
200  and  201  they  noticed  first?  Why?  Which  ad 
appeals  to  them  most?  Why? 

2.  Discuss  the  different  techniques  used  in  the 
ads,  asking  questions  such  as: 

—  Does  any  ad  use  a  play  on  words  to 
appeal  to  its  readers? 

—  Does  any  ad  try  to  reason  with  you? 

—  Which  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
persuade  people,  a  play  on  words  or  a 
reasoning  approach? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  think  that  males  look  at 
ads  for  women’s  clothing.  Do  females  look  at 
ads  for  men’s  clothing?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  that  ads  with 
slogans  that  indicate  that  a  product  is  what 
everyone  is  using  influence  the  way  that  one 
group  of  people  thinks  about  another  (e.g.,  ads 
aimed  specifically  at  males  or  females). 
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5.  Discuss  the  possible  repercussions  of  this  type 
of  advertising,  beyond  its  ability  to  sell  the 
product.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

—  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  idea  for  everyone 
to  be  encouraged  to  wear  the  same 
thing? 

—  Do  you  think  this  type  of  ad  is  a  form  of 
brainwashing? 

—  Could  this  type  of  advertising  encourage 
people  to  think  alike?  Would  this  be  a 
good  or  a  bad  thing? 

6.  Do  the  pupils  believe  that  each  of  the  ads 
follows  the  Canadian  Code  of  Advertising 
Standards  statement  on  False  and  Misleading 
Advertising? 

Activity  2 

Writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  produce  a  newspaper  or  magazine 

ad 

1.  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  to  produce  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  ad  for  one  of  the 
following: 

—  an  automobile 

—  a  ballpoint  pen 

—  a  homework  machine 

—  a  movie 

—  pet  food 

—  medical  research 

—  an  article  of  clothing 

—  air  travel 

2.  The  students  should  produce  two  versions  of 
their  ad,  one  for  the  teenage  market  and  one 
that  would  appeal  to  retired  people.  Have  the 
pupils  create  illustrations  to  go  with  their  ads. 

3.  Display  the  ads  in  the  classroom. 

Extension  Activity/observing  advertising  in 

different  media 

Listening,  reading,  writing,  producing,  viewing 

1 .  Tape  record  some  radio  and  T.V.  commercials 
and  play  them  for  the  class. 


2.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  that  the  T.V. 
commercials  are  as  persuasive  without  the 
visual  element.  Are  the  radio  ads  more 
effective  than  T.V.  commercials  with  sound 
only?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  compare  ads  for  radio,  T.V., 
and  newspapers  and  magazines.  Help  them  to 
expand  their  answers  by  posing  questions 
such  as: 

—  Is  the  language  different  from  medium  to 
medium?  How? 

—  How  important  is  body  language  in  the 
ads? 

—  What  element  is  the  most  important  to 
each  particular  medium? 

—  What  elements  are  the  same  in  all  the 
media? 

—  Is  one  medium  more  persuasive  than  the 
others?  Why? 

4.  Divide  the  students  into  four  groups.  Each 
group  is  to  make  up  two  commercials  for  the 
same  product,  one  to  be  used  for  radio  and  the 
other  for  T.V.  Some  possible  topics  include: 

—  an  ad  for  a  new  soft  drink 

—  an  ad  appealing  for  funds  for  athletes 

—  an  ad  for  a  new  medicine 

—  an  ad  for  a  household  appliance 

In  preparing  their  ad,  students  should  ask 
themselves  who  their  ad  is  supposed  to  appeal 
to:  teenagers,  senior  citizens,  people  on  limited 
budgets?  How  will  they  present  their 
commercial  so  that  it  will  appeal  to  one  or  all  of 
these  groups? 

5.  Have  each  group  act  out  their  commercial. 
Remind  the  students  to  suit  their  actions  or 
voices  to  the  demands  of  the  particular 
medium,  i.e.,  to  emphasize  tone  of  voice  for 
radio  and  facial  expressions  for  T.V. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  letter  regarding  an 

irritating  advertisement 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  two  groups. 

2.  Each  group  is  to  discuss  a  number  of  ads  and 
choose  one  that  some  members  of  the  group 
find  particularly  irritating.  The  groups  should 
then  divide  into  two  teams  to  debate  the  point 
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that  it  is  an  offensive  commercial.  A  group 
secretary  should  keep  notes  of  the  points 
made  during  the  debate. 

3.  After  the  debates,  each  group  could  write  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  company  which 
manufactures  the  product  that  was  so 
irritatingly  advertised.  The  letters  should  detail 
what  it  was  about  the  particular  ad  that  they 
didn’t  like.  Help  the  students  word  the  letter 
appropriately  and  use  the  correct  form  for  a 
business  letter. 

Extension  Activity/identifying  the  use  of 
stereotypes  as  a  further  method  of  persuasion 

Reading,  writing,  speaking 

1.  Divide  the  pupils  into  groups.  Explain  the 
concept  of  a  stereotype  to  them,  giving 
examples  from  advertisements  that  they  would 
be  familiar  with. 

2.  Have  each  group  find  more  examples  of 
stereotyping  in  commercials  on  radio  and  T.V. 
and  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

3.  The  groups  should  report  their  findings  to  the 
class.  End  the  Activity  with  a  discussion  of  why 
advertisers  use  stereotypes  and  the  effect  that 
they  have  on  the  readers,  listeners,  or  viewers. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  202  and  203 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
ways  that  thoughts  and  attitudes  can  be 
influenced 

1.  Focus  the  students’  attention  on  a  brand  name 
product  commonly  used,  worn,  or  owned  and 
admired  by  their  age  group.  It  could  be 
something  like  a  particular  brand  of  blue  jeans 
or  sport  shoes.  Ask  students  who  own  the 
product  why  they  chose  it  and  not  some  other 
variety.  Do  they  get  annoyed  if  their  parents 
buy  the  wrong  brand  or  chide  them  for  insisting 
on  a  particular  make?  How  did  they  get  to 
know  about  the  product  in  the  first  place?  Were 
their  needs  satisfied  before  they  heard  of  the 
product?  Do  they  feel  that  having  that 
particular  item  makes  them  more  popular? 


How  do  they  feel  toward  people  who  do  not 
have  the  item  in  question?  (Be  careful  not  to 
imply  that  the  students  are  doing  something 
wrong  by  following  a  particular  trend.  It  may  be 
wise  to  put  forth  some  of  these  ideas  and  give 
the  students  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
them  if  they  wish,  rather  than  put  particular 
students  on  the  spot.) 

2.  Discuss  with  the  students  how  their  attitudes 
toward  certain  popular  items  might  have  been 
acquired.  Elicit  a  definition  of  the  word  attitude 
from  the  students,  then  have  them  check  it  in 
the  dictionary.  Have  them  use  the  word  in 
sentences  to  show  that  they  understand  its 
meaning. 

3.  Have  the  students  read  the  excerpt  from  Why 
We  Think  As  We  Do  in  the  text.  Ask  them  if  they 
think  some  of  their  attitudes  may  have  been 
formed  in  a  way  that  the  author  describes. 

4.  Conduct  a  discussion  in  which  the  students 
express  an  opinion  about  the  degree  to  which 
their  own  tastes  and  attitudes  have  been 
influenced  by  advertising. 

Extension  Activity/debating  informally  about 

advertising 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  Ask  the  students  if  they  would  agree  that  they 
are  free  citizens  of  a  free  country. 

2.  After  allowing  them  to  discuss  the  question, 
focus  on  the  concept  of  freedom  and  what  it 
means.  Ask  questions  such  as  the  following: 

—  Are  consumers  totally  free  to  buy 
whatever  they  want  or  are  their  choices 
limited  by  manufacturers  and 
advertisers? 

—  Does  the  consumer  decide  what  kind  of 
products  should  be  made?  How? 

—  Are  we  free  to  choose  if  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  the  products  offered 
to  us?  What  are  some  examples  of  such 
products? 

3.  Propose  the  following  theses  and  set  up  teams 
of  students  to  debate  them: 

—  North  Americans  are  the  slaves  of 
manufacturers  and  advertisers,  since  we 
have  no  option  but  to  choose  the  products 
they  present  to  us. 
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—  Advertisers  are  slaves  of  North  American 
consumers  since  they  have  no  option  but 
to  reflect  and  appeal  to  the  values  and 
morals  that  already  exist  in  our  society. 

—  The  appropriate  attitude  of  advertisers  in 
a  free  society  is  “buyer  beware,”  since  no 
one  is  forced  to  buy  a  particular  product. 

—  The  appropriate  attitude  of  advertisers  in 
a  free  society  is  one  of  complete  honesty 
about  the  utility  and  dangers  of  all  their 
products. 

4.  Spend  some  time  with  each  group,  asking 
questions  and  citing  examples  to  provoke 
thought.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think 
advertisers  cater  to  what  the  public  wants.  If 
so,  are  most  individuals  well  enough  informed 
and  responsible  enough  to  choose  products 
that  will  not  be  detrimental  to  society  as  a 
whole  or  certain  segments  of  it?  What  is  the 
appropriate  attitude  of  the  consumer  to 
advertising? 

5.  Have  one  person  from  each  side  in  the  debates 
present  the  main  points  made  by  their  side  to 
the  class. 

PAGES  204  and  205 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  brief  fictional  account 

1 .  Have  the  students  read  all  of  the  excerpt 
material  on  pages  204  and  205.  Divide  them 
into  groups  and  assign  each  group  a  section  to 
reread  and  discuss.  At  the  end  of  a  given 
amount  of  time,  say  five  or  ten  minutes,  one  or 
two  group  members  should  give  an  oral 
account  of  their  ideas  to  the  class. 

2.  Ask  each  group  questions  to  make  sure  they 
understand  the  material,  referring  specifically 
to  sentences  in  the  text  and  asking  students  to 
give  examples  that  might  apply  in  specific 
situations. 

3.  Explain  to  the  students  that  advertisers  could 
influence  the  programming  or  content  of  the 
media  in  which  they  advertise.  If  a  particular 
publication  or  TV.  or  radio  station  pursues 
topics  in  its  programming  that  the  sponsor  does 
not  approve  of,  that  sponsor  may  threaten  to 
take  its  business  elsewhere.  Since  advertising 


creates  so  much  revenue  for  the  media,  such  a 
move  could  cause  a  publication  or  station  to 
tailor  their  programming  or  content  to  subjects 
that  will  not  offend  the  sponsors.  This  could 
severely  limit  their  freedom.  This  problem  can 
be  particularly  applicable  to  public  affairs 
journalism,  whose  investigative  reporting  could 
easily  offend  business  interests,  e.g.,  If  a  public 
affairs  program  did  a  series  of  stories  on  soap 
companies  polluting  the  environment,  soap 
companies  might  choose  to  discontinue  their 
sponsorship. 

4.  Invite  the  students  to  write  short  accounts  of 
how  they,  as  journalists  caught  in  this  type  of 
situation,  might  resolve  the  matter.  Discuss 
possible  courses  of  action  with  the  students  to 
give  them  ideas  for  their  stories.  Suggest  that 
there  might  be  laws  concerning  this  that  could 
help  them  or  that  they  might  try  raising  the 
issue  with  members  of  a  professional 
association  of  journalists  or  even  advertisers. 

Extension  Activity/writing  material  appropriate 

to  its  audience 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1.  Tape  three  radio  commercials  to  play  for  the 
class.  They  should  be  selected  to  show  that 
they  are  intended  for  audiences  of  different 
ages  and  social  background. 

2.  Play  the  tape  through  once  and  ask  the 
students  which  one  they  liked  best  and  why. 

Ask  how  they  would  describe  their 
expectations  for  these  products,  based  on  the 
ads.  Were  they  left  with  a  concrete  mental 
image  of  the  product’s  appearance,  texture, 
ingredients,  construction,  etc.?  Have  the 
students  describe  the  overall  tone  of  each  ad. 

3.  Elicit  from  the  students  that  each  ad  is  directed 
at  different  groups  of  consumers.  Give  them 
some  general  categories  to  work  with  such  as 
young  people,  middle-aged  people,  well 
educated  people,  men,  wealthy  people,  etc. 
Play  the  tape  again  and  have  the  students  list 
words  that  might  appeal  to  a  particular  group  of 
people  and  identify  the  group  in  each  case. 

4.  Have  students  read  to  the  class  some  of  the 
words  and  phrases  they  noticed  and  the  people 
they  might  appeal  to.  Discuss  why  the  words 
and  phrases  appeal  to  different  groups.  What 
unique  interests  does  each  group  have?  Would 
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reference  to  health  and  nutrition  appeal  to 
mothers  more  than  other  segments  of  the 
population?  Why?  Discuss  the  types  of 
assumptions  they  are  making  about  any  of  the 
groups  that  advertising  is  directed  at.  Point  out 
that  these  are  only  stereotypes  and  that 
exceptions  will  occur. 

5.  Ask  the  students  whether  superlatives  like 
super ,  great,  terrific,  and  adjectives  such  as 
new  and  improved  have  specific  meanings. 
Why  would  advertisers  use  words  like  these? 

6.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  and  assign 
each  group  a  specific  product  to  advertise. 
Have  them  pretend  that  they  are  advertising 
writers  and  that  you  are  the  senior  executive  of 
all  the  companies  represented. 

—  Some  groups  should  write  an  ad  directed 
at  a  serious-minded  general  audience, 
and  include  only  proven  facts  about  their 
product. 

—  Other  groups  should  aim  their  message  at 
young  adults,  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  They  should  use 
a  poetic  style,  with  an  emphasis  on 
metaphors,  adjectives,  and  humor. 

—  Other  groups  should  try  to  appeal  to 
wealthy  men  of  all  ages.  These  groups 
should  make  use  of  language  that  will 
flatter  them  without  insulting  their 
intelligence. 

7.  When  the  students  have  submitted  their  ads, 
look  at  them  critically  and,  in  keeping  with  your 
role  as  senior  executive,  call  for  revisions  to 
improve  them. 

8.  Discuss  the  Activity  with  the  students.  Did  they 
find  it  difficult  to  write  for  a  specific  audience? 
Did  this  restriction  influence  their  choice  of 
words? 


PAGE  206 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Outlining  and  writing  essays  about 
advertising 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing 
essays 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  a  topic  paragraph  and 
essay  outline 

1 .  Remind  the  students  that  a  topic  paragraph 
should  include  an  overview  of  the  reasons  why 
the  view  expressed  in  the  topic  sentence  is 
held  by  the  writer.  Give  an  example  such  as  the 
following  on  the  chalkboard. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  would 
strongly  consider  a  career  in  advertising. 

The  most  important,  however,  is  that  good 
advertising  helps  people  to  choose  products 
that  suit  their  specific  needs  from  a  confusing 
abundance  of  products  that  only  appear  to 
be  the  same. 

What  expectations  does  this  paragraph  set  up 
with  the  reader? 

2.  Discuss  the  order  of  the  evidence  that  the 
writer  of  this  opening  paragraph  might  include 
to  support  it.  Should  the  strongest  evidence  be 
presented  first  or  last?  What  advantages  would 
there  be  to  the  writer  of  the  paragraph 
beginning  with  a  discussion  of  advertising 
related  to  cars  and  finishing  with  a  comparison 
of  advertising  related  to  socks?  (Point  out  that 
this  descending  order  of  importance  could 
work  well,  particularly  if  the  author  wished  to 
proceed  from  a  serious  to  a  humorous  tone  and 
leave  the  reader  convinced  but  smiling.)  What 
advantage  would  there  be  in  choosing  an 
ascending  order,  moving  from  socks  to  cars? 

(It  might  produce  a  strong  climax  that  will  make 
the  conclusion  seem  unavoidable  and  reflect 
back  on  the  soundness  and  logic  of  the  thesis.) 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  understand  the  use  of  supporting 
and  antithetical  opinion  to  support  a  thesis 
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1.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  value  of  including 
and  refuting  conflicting  opinions  in  a  piece  of 
persuasive  writing.  Added  impact  and 
credibility  can  be  achieved  by  including 
opposite  views  and  then  arguing  against  them. 
Have  the  students  look  at  the  first  excerpt  on 
page  202  of  the  text.  Show  that  here,  Liston 
begins  with  a  thesis  statement,  proceeds  to 
elaborate  on  it  in  a  topic  paragraph,  then 
introduces  opposing  views  and  refutes  them. 

2.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  that  it  would  be 
honest  to  include  only  one  point  of  view  if  much 
contrary  opinion  existed.  Explain  that  if 
dissenting  opinions  are  countered  logically  and 
honestly,  the  author’s  argument,  or  thesis,  will 
seem  more  believable. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  how  opening 

statements  influence  topic  development 

1.  When  the  students  have  completed  their  essay 
outlines  written  in  response  to  question  four, 
have  them  write  tentative  leads,  opening 
paragraphs,  and  concluding  paragraphs.  Have 
them  attach  a  number  to  their  work  rather  than 
sign  it. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  and  have  each 
member  place  his  or  her  material  (outline, 
introduction,  conclusion)  in  a  central  pile.  Then 
a  group  moderator  is  to  hand  it  out  to  members 
in  a  random  order.  Each  member  should  then 
read  the  opening  and  concluding  paragraphs 
aloud  and  ask  the  group  to  suggest  questions 
that  he  or  she  thinks  the  author  should  answer, 
based  on  the  expectations  created  by  these 
two  paragraphs.  Then  the  outline  should  be 
read  aloud  and  discussed.  If  the  students  can 
think  of  questions  that  should  be  answered  but 
are  not  covered  in  the  outline,  they  should  write 
them  down  and  hand  them  to  the  moderator, 
who  will  attach  them  to  the  submission.  When 
all  the  material  has  been  looked  at  in  this 
manner,  the  students  should  collect  their  own 
material  as  well  as  the  suggestions  of  the  other 
group  members.  Encourage  the  students  to 
revise  their  opening  and  concluding 
paragraphs  if  they  think  that  the  suggestions 
are  helpful. 


PAGE  207 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of 
advertising  language 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
text-related  material 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 
Objective:  to  use  language  appropriately 

1 .  Have  the  students  look  back  to  chapter  one  to 
refresh  their  memories  about  the  prefixes 
which  can  be  attached  to  the  verb  “vertere.” 
Remind  them  of  the  way  the  prefixes  vary  the 
basic  meaning  of  the  verb. 

2.  Work  with  the  class  to  establish  the  meanings 
of  the  words  in  question  two.  Have  students 
offer  suggestions  as  to  which  would  be  the 
appropriate  ending  when  changing  the  verbs  to 
nouns.  Have  the  new  words  written  on  the 
board,  making  sure  that  the  proper  spelling 
adjustments  are  made.  Have  the  students  use 
the  words  in  sentences  to  show  that  they 
understand  the  variations  in  meaning. 

3.  In  a  similar  manner,  discuss  the  words  in 
question  four.  You  might  write  on  the  board 
expressions  making  use  of  the  words, 
substituting  another  word  to  help  students  get 
a  better  sense  of  the  shades  of  meaning.  For 
example,  you  might  discuss  a  “demand”  note. 
A  “beg”  note  would  be  a  completely  different 
thing.  How  might  a  radio  “insist”  program  differ 
from  a  “request”  program? 

PAGES  208  to  211 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  critical  awareness  of 
rhetorical  devices 

1 .  Ask  the  students  if  they  are  ever  talked  into 
doing  things  they  don’t  want  to  do.  What  kind  of 
persuasion  or  rhetoric  do  they  most  often  “fall 
for”?  Do  they  respond  well  to  promises  of 
reward?  threats  of  punishment?  logical 
arguments?  Have  they  done  things  they  didn’t 
want  to  do  to  win  the  approval  of  those  they 
admire?  Why  or  why  not? 
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2.  Have  the  students  read  the  story  excerpt 
beginning  on  page  208,  telling  them  to  take 
special  note  of  the  rhetoric  Tom  uses  and 
decide  whether  or  not  they  would  have  fallen 
for  it.  Discuss  and  expand  on  the  questions 
accompanying  the  excerpt.  Ask  the  students  if 
making  things  easy  to  attain  or  accomplish 
might  be  an  equally  persuasive  factor  in  getting 
people  to  do  things.  Might  someone  shy  away 
from  things  that  appear  to  be  difficult  due  to  a 
lack  of  confidence?  Do  most  people  who  enjoy 
swimming,  skating,  schoolwork,  etc.,  like  these 
activities  because  they  are  easy?  How  do 
stores  and  car  dealers  persuade  people  to  buy 
things  they  don’t  really  need  or  to  buy  more 
than  they  had  planned?  (special  sales, 
giveaways,  credit)  What  word,  learned 
recently,  would  describe  the  human  emotion 
that  makes  people  respond  to  dishonest  ads 
and  sales  gimmicks?  (cupidity) 

Extension  Activity/writing  and  illustrating  story 

episodes 

Writing,  reading,  listening,  viewing 

1.  Have  the  students  write  another  episode  of 
Twain’s  story  in  which  Tom  tries  to  persuade 
other  boys  and  girls  to  take  a  turn  at 
whitewashing  the  fence.  Prepare  them  for 
writing  the  story  by  discussing  whether  or  not 
different  personalities  respond  to  different 
forms  of  rhetoric.  If  this  were  the  case,  would 
Twain  have  been  right  in  declaring  his  “great 
law  of  human  action”  to  be  applicable  in  every 
case?  How  would  the  situation  change  if  Tom 
were  trying  to  persuade  Aunt  Polly  to  do 
something?  What  forms  of  persuasion  would 
work  on  her?  Suggest  that  the  students 
illustrate  their  stories. 

2.  Have  the  students  form  groups  in  which  each 
member  reads  his  or  her  episode  aloud.  Visit 
each  group,  commenting  and  encouraging  as 
necessary. 

3.  Display  the  students’  work  prominently. 


PAGES  212  and  213 

Activity  1 

Reading,  producing,  viewing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  text  material 

1.  Divide  the  class  up  so  that  every  student  has  a 
partner.  Have  them  read  over  the  excerpt  from 
The  Secret  World  ofOg  and  then  dramatize  it 
in  two  ways.  First,  it  should  be  done  as  in  the 
excerpt  and  second,  it  should  be  done  using  a 
different  form  of  persuasion.  The  student 
playing  the  part  of  “the  Pollywog”  should  try  to 
respond  as  a  one-year-old  might  and  the  other 
student  should  try  to  devise  a  method  of 
persuasion  that  would  appeal  to  a  child  of  that 
age. 

2.  Each  group  should  present  the  dramatization 
they  prefer  to  the  class.  The  students  should 
discuss  each  dramatization  in  terms  of 
suitability  of  the  method  of  persuasion  (with  the 
new  version),  tone  of  voice,  and  body 
language. 

PAGES  214  and  215 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  further  awareness  of 

methods  of  persuasion 

1.  Discuss  the  reasons  that  might  be  behind 
Lucy’s  seemingly  arbitrary  behavior.  Might  she 
be  jealous?  Why?  Do  people  sometimes  resent 
the  fun  others  get  from  their  activities  and 
express  that  resentment  in  aggressive 
behavior?  What  other  feelings  could  make 
Lucy  behave  aggressively? 

2.  Discuss  the  “soft  answer.” 

—  Is  there  an  accusation  behind  Linus’ 
response? 

—  What  did  Linus  achieve  by  describing  the 
behavior  of  a  bully,  rather  than  calling 
Lucy  that  name  directly? 

—  Is  there  a  challenge  behind  Linus’ 
response? 

—  Could  Lucy  afford  to  be  less  mature  than 
her  younger  brother? 
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3.  Have  the  students  rewrite  the  comic  strip  as 
suggested,  telling  them  to  think  of  how  they 
might  act  when  confronted  by  the  strategies 
listed  in  the  text. 

4.  Select  several  students  to  read  their  work 
aloud  and  then  ask  them  to  deposit  it  on  a  table 
in  the  classroom  where  others  can  view  it. 

PAGE  216 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 
Writing  dialogues 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the 

requirements  of  dialogue-writing 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  recognize  effective  dialogue 

1.  Have  the  students  read  through  the  information 
about  writing  dialogues  on  page  216. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  points  raised  in 
question  two,  with  specific  reference  to  one  of 
the  situations  described  in  question  one.  While 
the  students  suggest  possible  personality 
traits,  feelings,  and  events,  write  them  on  the 
board. 

3.  With  the  students,  categorize  their  suggestions 
to  provide  material  for  at  least  two  scenarios. 
For  example,  one  basis  for  two  separate 
scenarios  might  be  the  fact  that  the  friend  in  the 
first  situation  exhibits  the  trait  of  stubbornness. 
In  another  scenario,  he  or  she  is  cooperative 
and  flexible. 

4.  Have  the  students  dramatize  each  scenario, 
attempting  to  make  their  dialogue  as  natural  as 
they  can,  while  displaying  the  traits  and 
feelings  their  “character”  calls  for. 

5.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  relative  success  with 
which  each  dialogue  was  presented.  What 
made  it  sound  “natural”  or  “unnatural”? 


PAGE  216 

Learning  to  Punctuate 
Punctuating  dialogues 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing 
dialogue 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  examine  the  difference  between  the 
written  and  the  spoken  word 

1.  Based  on  the  previous  activity  and  the 
dramatizations,  develop  a  written  dialogue  with 
the  class.  Write  on  the  board  the  dialogue 
which  the  class  felt  most  closely  approximated 
natural  speech. 

2.  Have  students  read  it.  Does  it  still  sound 
natural?  Were  there  sounds,  mannerisms,  etc. 
that  were  not  included  with  the  actual  words? 

3.  Read  with  the  students  the  first  three  points  of 
information  about  punctuating  dialogue  on 
page  216. 

4.  Discuss  with  the  students  with  respect  to  the 
dialogue  you  have  written  on  the  board. 

5.  Have  students  come  to  the  board  and  make 
changes  in  punctuation  and  directions. 

6.  Again  have  students  read  the  dialogue.  How  do 
punctuation  and  directions  affect  their  reading? 

7.  Allow  time  for  the  students  to  complete  point 
four  of  the  exercise,  using  the  alternate 
situation  in  the  previous  exercise  or  divising 
one  of  their  own. 

PAGES  217  and  218 

Learning  to  Create  Poetry 
Using  hyperbole 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing 
poetry 

Activity  1 

Reading,  viewing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  understand  the  use  of  hyperbole 

1.  Have  the  students  read  the  lyrics  to  the  song 
“Pollution”  and  study  the  accompanying 
pictures.  Which  do  the  students  think  is  a 
stronger  argument  against  pollution,  the  song 
or  the  pictures? 
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2.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  that  the  pictures 
exaggerate  the  pollution  problem  or  understate 
it.  Can  pollution  be  exaggerated?  What  recent 
events  prove  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing? 
Discuss  instances  of  oil  spills,  chemical 
poisoning  of  ground  water,  leaking  gases, 
unsafe  working  conditions,  etc.  Ask  the 
students  if  they  were  poets  or  songwriters,  how 
could  they  make  the  effects  of  pollution  seem 
as  acute  and  vicious  to  all  people  as  they  are  to 
the  people  whose  lives  are  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  it.  Point  out  that  the  form  of 
exaggeration  used  by  Tom  Lehrer  generalizes 
conditions  that  already  exist  for  many  in  order 
to  spur  people  into  action  for  their  own  safety 
and  the  safety  of  others. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  effect  that  the 
song  has  on  them. 

Activity  2 

Speaking 

Objective:  to  understand  the  literary  use  of 

hyperbole 

1.  Write  the  word  hyperbole  on  the  chalkboard 
and  explain  its  meaning  by  contrasting  two  or 
three  sample  sentences  with  hyperbole  with 
several  sentences  that  do  not  use  it.  Inform  the 
students  that  hyperbole  is  the  Greek  word  for 
overshooting  and  that  it  may  be  used  for 
serious  or  comic  effect. 

2.  Elicit  the  overstated  lines  and  talk  about  the 
general  tone  of  the  song  by  Tom  Lehrer,  noting 
that  it  is  a  special  kind  of  humor  often  called 
black  humor.  Explain  that  black  humor  often 
has  great  impact  because  it  appears  to  make 
light  of  a  serious  situation. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  the  effect  of  the  overuse 

of  hyperbole 

1.  Invite  the  students  to  offer  examples  of 
hyperbole  in  current  usage.  What  expressions 
have  they  heard  to  describe  the  intelligence, 
physical  attributes,  and  character  traits  of 
individuals?  After  these  expressions  have 
been  heard  many  times,  are  they  as  effective  in 
getting  attention  as  they  were  when  they  were 


still  fresh?  Why  or  why  not?  Do  the  students 
take  expressions  using  hyperbole  literally? 
Explain  that  the  overuse  of  hyperbole  and 
particular  hyperbolic  expressions  can  be 
boring  and  ludicrous. 

2.  Have  the  students  take  a  current  overworked 
expression  using  hyperbole,  and  working  in 
groups  of  three  or  four,  rewrite  the  expression 
to  give  it  new  impact. 

PAGES  219  to  221 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  letters  to  obtain  information 

1.  Have  the  class  work  in  groups  to  develop  lists 
of  energy-saving  measures  that  they  and  their 
families  might  take  to  reduce  unnecessary 
consumption. 

2.  Discuss  the  lists  with  the  students.  Are  the 
measures  practical?  What  would  they  mean  in 
terms  of  reorganization  of  everyday  routines? 
Would  their  implementation  involve  small  or 
large  inconveniences? 

3.  Suggest  that  each  group  choose  a  public  or 
private  institution  to  whom  they  might  write 
requesting  more  information  on  energy 
conservation  and  resource  development. 
Fruitful  enquiries  might  be  made  to: 

—  government  departments  or  agencies 
dealing  with  energy  or  the  environment 

—  private  groups  lobbying  for  environmental 
protection  or  energy  conservation,  e.g., 
Pollution  Probe 

—  departments  of  environmental  studies  at 
universities 

—  directors  of  public  relations  of  companies 
that  sell  oil,  gas,  solar  heating  equipment, 
etc. 

Through  discussion  with  the  class,  develop  a 
list  of  questions  that  might  be  addressed  to 
each  of  these  agencies,  such  as: 

—  What  research  is  currently  underway  into 
alternative  energy  sources  and  how  much 
money  is  being  spent  on  it? 

—  What  measures  should  individual 
Canadians  adopt  to  conserve  energy? 
Would  conservation  result  in  a  reduction 
of  energy  costs?  What  form  will  it  be  in? 
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4.  Draft  a  model  letter  on  the  chalkboard  to  one  of 
these  organizations,  so  that  students  will  have 
a  guide  to  follow  for  the  form  of  such  a  letter. 
Alternatively,  provide  each  group  with  a  copy  of 
the  model  letter  that  they  could  refer  to  as  they 
draft  their  own  letters. 

5.  When  the  letters  are  finished,  have  a  member 
of  each  group  read  it  to  the  class  or  write  it  on 
the  chalkboard.  The  class  should  discuss  each 
letter,  picking  out  errors  and  suggesting 
revisions  that  would  make  the  letter  clearer. 
Have  the  groups  revise  them  accordingly  and 
send  them  out.  (You  should  provide  addresses 
or  delegate  the  task  to  certain  group 
members.) 

Extension  Activity/interviewing  and  charting 

Speaking,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  students  interview  their  relatives  and 
neighbors  to  find  out  what  percentage  of  their 
incomes  were  spent  on  heating,  electricity,  and 
gas  for  cars  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  ago, 
and  what  percentage  is  spent  today. 

2.  Discuss  their  answers.  Has  there  been  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  our  average 
expenditures?  What  factors  could  account  for 
increases  or  decreases?  Do  the  students  think 
that  they  will  be  likely  to  pay  a  higher 
percentage  of  their  incomes  for  energy  than 
their  parents  pay  currently?  How  does  the  cost 
of  energy  affect  rents?  How  might  it  affect  the 
construction  and  cost  of  housing? 

3.  Have  the  students  draw  up  the  information  they 
collected  in  their  interviews  in  chart  form. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  energy 

conservation  booklets  (transfer  to  other  subject 

areas) 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1.  Have  the  students  work  in  groups  to  make 
energy  conservation  booklets  consisting  of 
articles  taken  from  magazines  and 
newspapers  and  informative  literature  received 
from  private  and  public  institutions.  Various 
focuses  could  be  assigned,  such  as: 

—  consumer  tips -a  guide  to  energy 
efficient  products 

—  homes  -  a  guide  to  currently  available 
energy-saving  devices 


—  atomic  energy -its  potential,  its 
advantages,  and  its  dangers 

—  research -wind,  waves,  volcanoes,  sun, 
oceans,  etc. 

— transportation -alternative  designs  and 
fuels 

2.  The  students  could  write  prefaces, 
commentaries,  and  summaries  of  each  article, 
they  could  design  covers  for  their  booklets,  and 
prepare  a  table  of  contents  for  them.  Each 
group  could  then  give  descriptive  oral  reports 
about  their  booklets  to  the  class.  All  work 
should  be  displayed  prominently  and  made 
accessible  to  other  classes. 

Extension  Activity/designing  a  poster 

Viewing,  writing,  producing 

1.  Bring  in  several  posters,  not  necessarily  on  the 
subject  of  energy,  and  show  them  to  the 
students.  Which  are  the  most  effective  and 
why? 

2.  Discuss  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  posters  with  the  students.  Focus 
on  the  balance  between  text  and  illustration, 
the  use  of  color,  and  the  tone  of  the  poster. 
What  does  each  poster  aim  to  do  and  who  is  it 
aimed  at?  Where  would  one  expect  to  see  such 
posters? 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  written  content  of  the  posters.  Is  it  made  up 
of  full  sentences  or  noun  phrases?  Is  it 
idiomatic  or  literal?  Is  it  more  or  less  important 
than  the  illustration  in  getting  the  message 
across? 

4.  Have  the  students  work  with  a  partner  or  in 
small  groups  to  make  posters  on  energy 
conservation. 

5.  Display  each  poster  and  have  the  class  discuss 
them,  considering  some  of  the  points  raised  in 
question  two  of  this  Activity.  Ask  the  students  if 
they  find  the  posters  attractive?  persuasive? 
clear? 

Extension  Activity/collecting  posters 

Viewing,  writing 

1.  Start  a  class  poster  collection,  asking  the 
students  to  obtain  posters  from  various  private 
and  public  agencies. 
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2.  Have  contributors  explain  orally  why  they  like 
or  dislike  their  poster,  encouraging  them  to  be 
specific  and  to  focus  their  comments  on 
particular  aspects  of  its  design. 

3.  Have  the  students  choose  a  number  of  posters 
they  like  to  be  displayed  in  the  classroom,  and 
attach  short,  written  commentaries  on  their 
merits  at  the  bottom  of  each  one. 
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11 /IN  THE  EYE  OF  THE 
HURRICANE 

This  chapter  confronts  students  with  violence  in 
various  forms  and  demands  that  they  make  some 
kind  of  response  to  it.  Through  quotes,  photos, 
excerpts,  news  articles,  letters,  and  a  poem, 
many  points  of  view  are  presented.  Students 
respond  orally  and  in  writing. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  a  variety  of  verbs  to  describe  vigorous 
action 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  intense 
emotional  vocabulary 

•  writing  sports  reports 

•  using  alliteration  to  create  special  effects 

•  writing  letters  to  the  editor 

•  doing  research  for  essays 

•  outlining  and  writing  essays 

•  developing  unity,  coherence,  and  logical 
sequence  within  essays 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  222  and  223 
Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  quotations  about 
violence 

1.  Prepare  the  classroom  by  displaying  pictures 
of  violence,  both  in  nature  and  of  human 
making.  Also  display  pictures  of  the  various 
men  and  women  in  history  whose  lives  are  a 
tribute  to  the  power  of  nonviolence  as  the  most 
constructive  force  for  change.  Stock  a  reading 
station  with  books  on  this  theme. 

2.  Have  the  students  read  the  quotations  in  the 
text.  Discuss  each  quote  with  the  students, 
asking  questions  such  as: 

—  What  is  meant  by  this  quote?  Is  it  well 
expressed?  What  words  and  phrases 
make  it  effective? 

—  Do  you  agree  with  the  thought  expressed 
in  the  quote?  Why  or  why  not? 


—  Do  you  think  the  originator  of  each  quote 
genuinely  believed  what  he  or  she  said? 
How  can  you  tell? 

3.  Discuss  with  the  students  what  their  initial 
reaction  is  when  they  are  confronted  with 
hostility  or  aggression.  If  they  fight  back,  either 
verbally  or  physically,  do  they  wish  afterwards 
that  they  had  not  acted  this  way?  Why  or  why 
not? 

4.  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  to  list  other 
quotes  and  reading  suggestions  about  violence 
and  nonviolence. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  language  appropriate  to 

describe  violent  action 

1.  Ask  the  students  to  define  violence.  Then  have 
them  compare  it  with  the  definition  that  is  given 
in  the  dictionary. 

2.  It  has  been  said  that  human  beings  are  the 
most  violent  animals.  Do  the  students  agree 
with  this  statement?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  that  nature  is 
usually  gentle.  When  is  it  violent?  Ask  the 
students  to  list  some  violent  happenings  in 
nature,  such  as  hurricanes,  blizzards, 
earthquakes,  etc. 

4.  Explain  that  we  use  strong  words  to  describe 
violence  in  nature,  e.g.,  a  volcano  erupts, 
waves  crash,  etc.  Have  the  students  write 
sentences  using  verbs  that  tell  about  other 
violent  happenings  in  nature. 

5.  Discuss  with  the  students  whether  some  of  the 
words  used  to  describe  violence  could  also  be 
applied  to  people.  Ask  them  to  write  several 
sentences  about  human  violence  using  some 
of  these  words. 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  violent 

situations 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  to  dramatize 
conflict  situations  characteristic  of  school  and 
family  life.  Each  group  is  to  improvise  two 
solutions,  one  violent  and  one  nonviolent,  in 
front  of  the  class. 
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2.  Discuss  the  Activity.  Are  the  nonviolent 
solutions  believable?  Why  or  why  not?  Do  the 
students  think  that  the  practice  of  violence 
results  from  misunderstanding,  from  selfish 
behavior,  or  from  stupidity  on  the  part  of  one  or 
more  of  the  participants?  Why  or  why  not? 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  224 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  a  variety  of  verbs  to  describe 
vigorous  action 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing 
effective  sentences 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  identify  orally  effective  verb  use 

1.  Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  noticed  that 
the  difference  between  good  writing  and  dull 
writing  is  often  in  the  strength  of  the  verbs  that 
the  writer  uses. 

2.  Ask  particular  students  to  read  the  sentences 
provided  in  question  three  of  the  text  exercise 
on  this  subject  aloud  and  have  other  students 
describe  the  mental  images  created  by  the 
verbs. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  suggest  vigorous  and 
interesting  alternatives  to  the  verbs  that  were 
used  in  question  three. 

4.  When  the  students  have  completed  writing 
their  sentences,  as  called  for  in  question  four  in 
the  text,  select  individuals  to  read  their  work 
aloud.  What  mental  images  have  been  created 
by  the  verbs  and  what  human  emotions  are 
implied  and  stirred  by  them? 

Extension  Activity/using  effective  verbs 
Viewing,  speaking 

1 .  Invite  the  students  to  bring  in  pictures  showing 
vigorous  activity  or  states  of  intense  emotion. 

2.  Display  each  picture  to  the  class  and  ask  the 
students  to  suggest  verbs  that  would  express 
the  actions  and  states  indicated  in  each.  Are 
some  verbs  more  effective  than  others?  Why? 
Are  any  of  the  verbs  sound  images?  Do  any  of 
them  imitate  actual  sounds? 


3.  List  the  verbs  that  the  students  suggest  on  the 
chalkboard.  Have  them  classify  each  verb  by 
whether  it  would  be  appropriate  for  textbooks, 
newspapers,  magazines,  novels,  etc.  Discuss 
why  certain  verbs  are  more  appropriate  for 
certain  media.  Ask  the  pupils  if  history  books 
attempt  to  arouse  emotion  or  analytical 
thought.  Would  either  purpose  call  for  a 
different  use  of  language? 

4.  Are  any  of  the  suggested  verbs  strong  but 
inappropriate?  Could  we  say,  for  example,  that 
a  hurricane  clattered  through  the  city  or  that  an 
earthquake  battered  the  pavement?  Why  or 
why  not? 

Extension  Activity/identifying  appropriate  use  of 
verbs 

Writing,  reading,  speaking 

1.  Have  the  students  choose  short,  exciting 
action  sequences  from  stories,  one  or  two 
paragraphs  long.  They  are  to  copy  them  out 
and  underneath  them,  rewrite  the  sequence 
using  ordinary,  dull  verbs. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  and  have  the 
group  members  take  turns  reading  each 
version  of  their  material  aloud.  The  group 
should  discuss  the  two  versions  and  compare 
the  verbs  used  in  each.  They  should  also 
suggest  other  good  verbs  that  could  be  used. 

3.  Visit  each  group  and  make  suggestions,  so  that 
the  students  will  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is 
required  of  them. 

PAGE  224 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of 
intense  emotional  vocabulary 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
text- related  material 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  understand  specific  meanings  of 
synonyms 

1.  Work  through  the  words  listed  in  question  two 
with  the  students,  making  sure  they  understand 
the  various  shades  of  meaning.  Discuss  with 
the  students  the  kinds  of  connotations  each 
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word  has.  Are  they  negative?  positive?  either? 
Note  that  rough  and  rude  can  vary  in  meaning, 
depending  on  context. 

2.  In  discussing  question  three,  encourage  the 
students  to  think  of  synonyms  for  the  term 
“commit  aggression.”  What  other  noun  and 
adjective  can  they  form  from  aggression ? 

Extension  Activity/using  antonyms 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  students  look  up  antonyms  for 
violence . 

2.  Discuss  the  antonyms  they  find,  focusing  on 
the  various  shades  of  meaning.  Then  have 
students  use  each  antonym  in  a  sentence. 

PAGE  225 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  writing 

Objective:  to  generate  expressive  words  based 

on  a  picture 

1.  Have  the  students  study  the  picture  on  page 
225  carefully  and  list  words  and  phrases 
describing  the  action  and  the  feelings  of  the 
participants.  Encourage  them  to  use  a 
thesaurus  to  help  with  the  task. 

2.  Select  several  students  to  read  their  work 
aloud.  Invite  other  class  members  to  comment 
on  the  writers’  descriptions.  Ask  them  if  there 
were  any  spontaneous  examples  of  metaphor 
and  simile. 

Extension  Activity/writing  effective  picture 

captions 

Viewing,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  students  bring  in  pictures  that  focus 
on  athletes  in  action. 

2.  Have  the  students  paste  their  pictures  onto  a 
page,  and  underneath  each  one,  write  two 
similes  that  could  be  used  to  describe  the 
actions,  feelings,  and  intentions  of  the  athlete. 
Before  they  begin,  choose  an  appropriate 
picture  and  write  one  or  two  descriptive  similes 
on  the  chalkboard  in  advance  so  that  the 
students  will  know  what  is  required  of  them. 


3.  Have  the  students  sit  in  a  circle  on  the  floor  and 
pass  around  samples  of  their  work  for 
discussion.  Do  their  similes  make  the  viewer 
think  of  the  action  of  feeling  in  a  new  way?  Are 
all  the  comparisons  apt?  For  instance,  would  a 
simile  such  as  “the  runner  strutted  down  the 
track  like  a  politician  at  a  press  conference”  be 
a  good  choice?  Why  or  why  not? 

PAGE  225 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  sports  reports 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing  in 

a  particular  genre 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  produce  a  colorful  sports  report 

1.  Write  two  imaginary  sports  reports  such  as  the 
following  on  the  chalkboard,  or  photocopy  them 
and  distribute  them  to  the  students. 

Before  the  sixth  inning  was  out,  Griffin 
blasted  a  towering  sacrifice  fly  that  brought 
Garcia  in  to  give  the  Jays  a  5-4  lead.  Then  a 
passed  ball  by  Brewer  catcher  Martinez 
allowed  Otto  Velez  to  score  from  third  in  the 
seventh  inning,  upping  the  lead  to  two  runs. 

In  the  last  three  innings,  a  red-hot  Dave 
Stieb  kept  the  Brewers  hitless,  striking  out 
the  side  in  the  top  of  the  ninth  to  end  the 
game.  Amid  the  blare  from  the  bleachers  and 
the  emotional  tumult  on  the  field,  the  Jays 
record  of  past  defeat  faded  and  a  new  era 
was  born  with  their  first  place  finish. 

The  Blue  Jays  played  against  the 
Milwaukee  Brewers  yesterday  in  the  last  of  a 
three  game  series.  The  big  stars  were  Otto 
Velez,  who  hit  two  doubles  and  big  Dave 
Stieb,  who  didn’t  allow  a  hit  in  the  last  three 
innings.  The  win  gave  the  Jays  a  first  place 
finish. 

2.  Allow  time  for  the  students  to  read  the  reports 
through,  then  select  two  students  to  read  them 
aloud.  Ask  the  class  which  piece  best  captures 
the  excitement  of  the  game.  Why?  What 
information,  given  in  the  first  report,  is  missing 
in  the  second?  What  verbs  and  noun  phrases 
in  the  first  report  give  it  sharpness  and  clarity? 
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3.  Point  out  to  the  students  that  most  sports  have 
a  specialized  language  style,  which  develops 
over  time  and  becomes  conventional.  The  job 
of  a  sports  reporter  is  to  condense  and  make 
vivid,  as  well  as  to  inform.  Every  reporter  must 
have  a  good  sense  of  what  the  audience 
expects,  and  write  accordingly. 

4.  Preface  the  reporting  called  for  in  the  text 
exercise  on  writing  sports  reports  by 
suggesting  that  the  students  describe  a  school 
sporting  event  for  the  school  newspaper. 
Remind  them  that  space  will  be  a  limitation  and 
that  they  should  be  as  brief  as  possible,  while 
still  conveying  the  necessary  information  and 
emotions,  whether  negative  or  positive. 

5.  Select  several  students  to  read  their  completed 
sports  reports  aloud  to  the  class.  Then  divide 
them  into  editorial  committees,  each  of  which 
must  proofread  a  number  of  reports  (not  their 
own)  and  call  for  revisions  that  would  improve 
the  style,  completeness  of  information, 
sequencing,  etc. 

6.  The  reports  and  the  comments  of  the 
committees  should  be  returned  to  the  writers, 
who  should  consider  the  suggestions  and 
revise  the  reports. 

Extension  Activity/comprehending  language 

appropriate  to  a  situation 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Tape  record  two  samples  of  each  of  the 
following  types  of  radio  broadcasts. 

—  a  sportscast 

—  a  stock  market  report 

—  a  political  commentary 

2.  Play  the  tape  for  the  students.  What  have  they 
noticed  about  the  styles  of  the  different 
samples?  Were  certain  terms  or  expressions 
used  in  one  that  would  have  sounded  out  of 
place  in  the  others?  Was  there  a  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  sentences  between  the 
different  kinds  of  reports?  (You  might  give  the 
students  an  idea  of  these  types  of  things  they 
should  be  listening  for  before  you  play  the  tape 
for  them.)  Have  the  students  describe  the  tone 
of  the  different  kinds  of  reports. 


3.  Provide  the  students  with  a  written  copy  of  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  samples.  Have  them  try 
rewriting  it  in  the  tone  and  language  of  another 
kind  of  report.  What  is  the  effect? 

PAGES  226  to  229 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  a  text  poem 

1 .  Read  the  poem,  “First  Fight,”  aloud  to  the 
students,  bringing  out  the  build-up  and  release 
of  tension  indicated  in  its  varying  rhythms.  Be 
as  expressive  as  possible.  Discuss  the  poem 
with  the  students.  Did  the  poet  capture  the 
action  of  a  fight?  As  audience,  did  they  begin  to 
see  the  fighter  and  hear  and  see  through  his 
senses?  How  did  the  poet  create  this  effect? 
What  effect  is  achieved  by  using  mainly  one 
syllable  words  and  verbs  with  onomatopoeia, 
which  imitate  the  sounds  of  what  they 
describe? 

3.  Select  students  to  paraphrase,  informally  and 
spontaneously,  the  sections,  asking  them  to 
comment  on  the  actions  and  feelings  in  each  of 
them. 

4.  Lead  the  students  into  distinguishing  between 
subject  matter  and  theme.  Is  the  poem  just 
about  a  particular  fighter  and  a  particular  fight? 
Might  other  fighters  read  the  poem  and 
recognize  their  own  feelings?  How  is  it  that  the 
poem  can  arouse  feelings  in  people  who  have 
never  fought.  Could  it  be  because  we  all  know 
something  about  violence  and  know  how 
necessary  it  is  to  suppress  all  soft  sentiments 
in  order  to  practice  it  or  respond  to  it?  Does 
violence  have  to  be  physical?  What  other 
forms  could  it  take?  Could  there  be  a  parallel 
between  the  fight  and  the  various  struggles 
people  encounter  in  their  lives? 
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PAGE  229 

Learning  to  Create  Poetry 

Using  alliteration  to  create  special  effects 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing 
poetry 

Activity  1 

Listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  effect  of  repetition 
and  alliteration 

1.  Reread  and  discuss  the  last  section  of  “First 
Fight,”  with  the  students.  Do  they  believe  that 
the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  boy  lies  in 
the  man’s  greater  ability  to  repress  feelings  of 
compassion  and  care  for  others? 

2.  Ask  the  students  what  the  term  alliteration 
means.  If  necessary,  give  them  a  definition, 
explaining  that  it  is  a  form  of  repetition  in  which 
the  first  letter  or  letters  of  stressed  words  or 
syllables  sound  the  same.  Using  the 
chalkboard,  show  that  “Philip’s  figs”  alliterates 
even  though  the  words  don’t  begin  with  the 
same  letter.  Ask  the  students  to  find  examples 
of  alliteration  in  the  fourth  section  of  “First 
Fight.” 

3.  What  forms  of  repetition  besides  alliteration 
can  the  students  find  in  the  last  stanza  of  the 
poem?  What  is  the  purpose  in  repeating  the 
words  boy  and  man ?  Would  occasionally 
substituting  the  words  adolescent  and  adult 
improve  the  stanza  by  giving  it  more  variety? 
Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Summarize  the  discussion  by  saying  that 
poetry  is  largely  built  on  the  repetition  of 
sounds,  words,  and  images.  These  skillfully 
worked  out  patterns  help  the  poet  to  set  a 
mood  and  to  control  the  reader’s  or  listener’s 
feelings.  Explain  that  patterns  occur  in  all 
language  forms,  but  are  emphasized  in  poetry. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  use  of  rhythm  in 
poetry 

1.  Focus  on  the  stress  patterns  in  the  poem. 
Rereading  portions  of  the  first  section  aloud, 
have  the  students  count  and  record  the  heavy 
beats  they  hear  in  each  line.  This  will  show  that 


three  stresses  occur  regularly  in  the  opening. 
Contrast  this  with  the  4/3  pattern  in  section  two 
and  the  two-beat  lines  in  the  third  section, 
noting  that  with  the  line  “NOW  for  the  pay-off 
punch”  the  rhythm  slows  again  to  three  beats. 
How  does  this  quickening  and  slowing  of  the 
rhythm  help  the  poet  to  make  the  action  seem 
real  and  vivid?  (It  imitates  the  build-up  and 
release  of  tension  in  the  audience  and  in  the 
fighter  in  accordance  with  what  is  happening.) 
How  can  the  students  explain  the  poet’s 
decision  to  shape  the  last  section  into 
alternating  lines  of  five  and  six  beats?  Is  a 
slower  rhythm  appropriate  to  the  thoughts  and 
remembrances  one  has  after  an  event,  just 
before  falling  asleep? 

2.  Have  the  students  write  a  two-stanza  poem 
about  a  conflict  they  have  had  and  what  they 
thought  and  felt  afterward.  Tell  them  to  use 
rhythm,  or  a  pattern  of  beats  per  line,  to  help 
make  their  audience  feel  as  they  did. 

3.  If  students  wish  to  read  their  poems  aloud  or 
tape  them,  encourage  them  to  do  so. 
Depending  on  their  feelings,  samples  may  be 
used  to  discuss  how  the  stress  patterns  they 
used  conveyed  their  feelings. 

Extension  Activity/recognizing  poetic  patterns 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  students  select  a  poem  that  they  like. 
Instruct  them  to  copy  it  out,  and  beside  each 
line,  record  the  number  of  beats  contained. 
Below  the  poem,  they  should  cite  examples  of 
alliteration  and  repetition  of  whole  words  or 
images. 

2.  Select  students  to  read  their  poems  aloud, 
along  with  the  examples  called  for.  After  each 
reading,  invite  the  student  and  other  class 
members  to  suggest  how  these  forms  of 
repetition  affect  their  understanding  of  and 
feelings  about  the  poem. 
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PAGE  230 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  text  material 

1.  After  the  students  have  read  the  article  by 
Ernest  Hillen,  canvass  the  class  for  their 
reaction  to  wolves  in  general. 

2.  Select  students  to  paraphrase  each  of  the  two 
points-of-view  represented  in  the  article, 
making  sure  that  they  refer  to  specific  portions 
of  the  text.  Elicit  the  possible  motives,  explicit 
and  implicit,  for  holding  each  viewpoint.  What 
does  the  wolf  hunter  gain  by  espousing  a 
continued  government  bounty?  What  does  the 
writer  gain  by  espousing  restraint? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  conduct  a  simulated  “hot-line” 

program 

1.  Hold  a  simulated  radio  hot-line  show  on 
wolf-hunting,  or  another  subject  of  concern  to 
the  students.  Frame  a  suitable  question,  such 
as:  Do  human  beings  have  the  right  to  kill  for 
pleasure?  This  could  be  arranged  in  two  ways. 
You  might  elicit  agreement  that  a  slip  of  paper 
with  the  “callers’”  phone  numbers  placed  on 
your  desk  in  advance  and  randomly  selected, 
would  have  some  parallels  with  “getting 
through.”  In  this  case,  you,  acting  as 
moderator,  could  arrange  to  be  out  of  eye 
contact  with  the  students.  Alternatively,  you 
could  enlist  the  support  of  the  principal  and 
another  staff  member  or  a  parent  to  help  you 
and  use  the  public  address  system,  again 
using  the  slips  of  paper  to  select  callers.  Tell 
the  students  that,  since  your  listening  audience 
is  large,  they  should  make  sure  they  know  what 
they  want  to  say  and  why  beforehand  and  try  to 
be  brief. 

2.  Carry  out  the  Activity,  cutting  off  rambling  calls, 
prodding  for  clarity  of  expression,  rebutting  in 
order  to  stimulate  response.  Tape  the 
proceedings. 


3.  Play  the  tape  and  lead  a  critical  discussion  of 
effective  and  ineffective  modes  of  expression 
(too  much  idiomatic  language  can  fail  to 
communicate  with  standard  speakers,  the  time 
factor,  voice  level,  etc.) 

PAGES  231  and  232 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  organize  information  in  lists 

1.  Have  the  students  read  through  the  Mowat  and 
Olmstead  articles. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  to  list  in  point 
form  the  arguments  each  writer  employs  to 
justify  his  point  of  view. 

3.  Have  the  groups  report  to  the  class  and 
compare  their  lists.  Have  they  stated  all  the 
arguments?  How  well  and  concisely  have  they 
rendered  them?  What  revisions  or  rewording 
would  result  in  greater  focus  and  clarity? 

4.  Allow  the  students  to  revise  their  lists 
accordingly. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  participate  in  group  discussion 

1 .  Invite  the  students  to  form  discussion  groups  in 
which  each  member  has  an  opportunity  to 
express  her/his  opinion  on  the  validity  of  the 
arguments  for  and  against  wolf-hunting,  listed 
in  the  previous  Activity.  Visit  each  group  to 
stimulate  discussion  and  to  provide  balance 
between  emotion  and  reason  in  oral 
expression. 

2.  Reserve  time  to  canvass  the  class,  asking 
them  to  vote  on  which  writer  was  most 
persuasive  in  presenting  his  point  of  view  and 
to  evaluate  the  reasons  for  their  respective 
success  or  failure. 

Extension  Activity/writing  stories  about  wolves 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Writing 

1.  Invite  the  students  to  write  stories  in  which  they 
have  an  encounter  with  a  wolf.  Suggest  that,  in 
preparation,  they  should  research  the  habits 
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and  “personality”  of  wolves  in  order  to  write 
good  and  believable  action  sequences,  and  if 
possible,  visit  a  zoo  or  game  farm  in  order  to 
observe  them  first  hand.  This  would  aid  their 
descriptions.  Perhaps  they  could  interview  the 
person  in  charge  of  caring  for  the  wolves  to  find 
out  more  about  the  animals.  In  addition,  they 
might  use  the  outing  to  take  photographs  with 
which  to  illustrate  their  stories  or  to  draw  their 
own  pictures. 

2.  When  the  stories  are  finished,  select  several  to 
read  aloud.  Have  the  students  deposit  their 
stories  on  the  resource  table  and  allow  time  for 
them  to  read  and  view  each  other’s  work.  Other 
classes  may  be  interested  in  reading  it  as  well. 

PAGE  233 

Activity  1 

Listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  identify  points  raised  in  letters  to 
editors 

1.  Have  the  students  read  through  the  letters 
silently.  Then  have  volunteers  read  them  aloud, 
using  the  tone  of  voice  that  would  express  the 
feeling  of  the  various  writers. 

2.  Discuss  the  letters.  Which  of  them  employ 
logical  argument  and  which  of  them  express 
strong  feeling?  How  well  and  clearly  are  they 
expressed? 

3.  Have  the  students  list  the  points  made  in  each 
letter  by  its  writer. 

PAGE  234 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  letters  to  the  editor 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
letter-writing 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  clear,  well-articulated  letters  to 
the  editor 

1 .  Discuss  the  intention  behind  writing  letters  for 
publication.  Do  we  write  letters  to  magazines 
and  newspapers  to  express  feeling,  to  change 
people’s  minds  about  something,  or  promote 


different  policies  and  actions  than  those 
currently  practiced?  Are  we  addressing  other 
people  like  ourselves  or  an  opposing  group? 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  think  of  a  time  when  they 
changed  their  minds  about  something.  What 
factors  influenced  the  change?  Did  learning 
more  facts  or  getting  more  direct  experience 
influence  the  change?  Were  they  influenced  by 
others  whom  they  like  and  respect?  Why  or 
why  not?  Would  it  be  a  good  idea  in  writing 
letters  for  publication  to  tell  people  clearly  and 
concisely  why  we  feel  the  way  we  do?  Does 
this  effort  sometimes  reveal  the  weakness  of 
our  own  reasons? 

3.  Ask  students  whether  they  think  that  strong 
feelings  or  an  impassioned  plea  is  in  itself  a 
powerful  device  for  changing  the  minds  of 
others.  Why  or  why  not?  Have  they  read  prose 
in  which  the  power  of  the  writer’s  humanitarian 
feeling  alone  has  persuaded  them  to  adopt  a 
new  outlook?  Would  this  have  been  the  case  if 
the  feelings  had  not  been  well-articulated?  Is  it 
necessarily  the  case  that  writers  who  hope  to 
change  people’s  minds  by  the  power  of  their 
own  feelings  and  fail  are  less  impassioned  or 
humanitarian  than  those  who  succeed?  Might 
the  difference  lie  in  one  writer  knowing 
beforehand  that  personal  feeling  will  be  the 
main  argument  and  the  other  writer  not 
knowing  what  he/she  hopes  to  achieve  or  how 
to  achieve  it? 

4.  Discuss  the  form  for  letters,  as  outlined  in  the 
text  material,  noting  that  the  opening 
paragraph  might  be  more  effective  if,  as 
several  of  the  writers  of  the  sample  letters  have 
done,  the  students  identify  themselves  in  terms 
of  their  occupation,  age,  and  region.  Discuss 
briefly  why  this  kind  of  identification  might  add 
interest  for  readers  of  a  national  magazine. 

Extension  Activity/listening  to  letters  for  clarity 

and  logic 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

1.  Have  students  bring  in  samples  of  letters 
published  in  newspapers  and  magazines  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  them.  Locate  and  bring  in 
such  a  letter  yourself. 

2.  Begin  the  class  by  acquainting  the  students 
with  the  source  and  the  background  that 
prompted  the  communication.  Read  the  letter 
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aloud.  Ask  the  students  if  your  reading  brings 
out  the  strength  of  the  writer’s  feeling.  Could 
you  have  read  it  differently?  How?  Invite  a 
volunteer  to  read  it  as  if  he  or  she  were  the 
writer. 

3.  With  the  participation  of  the  class,  bring  to  light 
any  explicit  or  reasonably  inferential  motives 
for  the  expressed  feelings  and  opinions  and 
ask  the  student  to  evaluate  the  letter  in  terms  of 
its  clarity  and  logic.  Does  the  letter  influence 
their  own  views  and  feelings?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Divide  the  students  into  groups.  Each  member 
performs  the  text  of  his  sample  letter  and  the 
group  comments  upon  its  clarity,  logic,  style, 
and  power  to  interest  or  influence  the  opinions 
of  the  audience.  Visit  each  group  to  ensure  that 
the  format  is  maintained  and  that  participation 
is  lively. 

PAGES  235  to  241 

Activity  1 

Writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  text  material 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  groups,  assigning  each 
a  portion  of  the  story  to  dramatize.  Each  group 
is  to  write  a  short  radio  script,  inventing  as 
much  dialogue  in  excess  of  that  already 
supplied  by  Anahareo  as  they  wish,  with  the 
object  of  bringing  the  characters  and  their 
dilemma  to  life  for  a  listening  audience.  Caution 
the  students  to  observe  the  correct  form  for 
script  writing,  suggesting  that  they  refer  back  to 
the  material  in  chapter  4. 

2.  Have  the  students  tape,  in  sequence,  a 
performance  of  their  scripts. 

3.  Play  the  tape  and  invite  critical  commentary. 
Would  the  story  be  easy  for  a  listening 
audience  to  understand?  What  would  be  the 
advantages  of  adding  bridges  of  narration? 
(Direct  narration  can  engage  the  audience’s 
senses  and  intellect  by  telling  what  was  seen, 
felt,  and  thought  by  the  characters,  elements 
not  normally  evident  in  straight  dialogue.) 


PAGE  242 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Doing  research  for  essays 

Objective:  to  develop  research  skills 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  appropriate  research 

questions 

1.  Discuss  the  topic  statements  suggested  in  the 
text  and  ask  the  students  in  what  print  media 
they  would  expect  articles  on  these  topics  to 
appear.  Elicit  the  names  of  representative 
magazines  and  newspapers.  The  outcome  of 
the  discussion  should  be  the  students’ 
awareness  that  particular  publications  are 
designed  to  appeal  to  particular  audiences  and 
choose  articles  accordingly.  For  example,  an 
article  arguing  that  conservation  and  hunting 
are  not  mutually  exclusive  concepts  might 
appear  in  magazines  such  as  Field  and 
Stream,  but  would  not  likely  be  carried  in 
Saturday  Night ;  arguments  exposing  pollution 
as  the  greatest  danger  to  wildlife  might  also  be 
useful  and  interesting  to  an  audience  of  hunting 
enthusiasts,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  a  more 
general  audience. 

2.  Focus  attention  on  the  topic  statement  “It 
should  be  against  the  law  to  sell  or  to  wear  a  fur 
coat.”  Would  such  an  argument  be  addressed 
to  buyers  and  sellers  of  furs,  to  government 
policy  makers,  or  to  concerned  nature 
enthusiasts?  Is  the  purpose  of  the  article  to 
change  minds,  to  inform  or  to  correct 
misinformation,  or  to  confirm  an  already 
well-established  point  of  view?  Explain  that  the 
author’s  clarity  of  purpose  and  sense  of  the 
audience  for  whom  the  work  is  intended  will 
determine  the  research  questions  and  the 
character  of  the  finished  essay. 

3.  Elicit  from  the  student  sample  research 
questions  suggested  by  one  of  the  topic 
statements.  For  example,  “The  government 
should  put  stricter  controls  on  hunting” 
suggests  the  following  questions: 

—  What  are  the  present  regulations? 

—  How  do  present  hunting  practices  affect 
various  animal  and  human  populations? 
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—  What  benefits  to  various  populations 
would  result  from  particular  changes  in 
the  regulations? 

Point  out  that  questions  such  as  this  can  focus 
and  define  the  research  task  and  make  the  final 
writing  much  easier. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  research  questions  with  an 

audience  in  mind 

1.  Invite  the  students  to  work  alone  or  with  a 
partner  to  develop  a  list  of  questions  that  the 
intended  readers  might  ask  about  the  chosen 
topic  statement. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  groups.  Each  member 
reads  the  chosen  topic  statement  and  the 
research  questions  aloud,  invites  commentary 
and  suggestions  from  the  group,  and  amends 
the  list  of  questions  accordingly. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  a  critical  awareness  of 

research  sources 

1 .  Discuss  the  list  of  sources  in  the  text  material. 
Note  the  importance  of  completeness  and 
currency  of  information  to  the  quality  of  the  final 
essay.  Do  the  students  think  that  all  of  their 
research  questions  could  be  accurately  and 
fully  answered  by  one  source  or  would  they 
have  to  consult  a  number  of  sources?  Would 
any  of  the  sources  reflect  a  certain  point  of 
view?  Why?  How  might  this  affect  the 
information  gathered  from  various  of  these 
sources? 

2.  Point  out  that  information  gathered  from 
sources  who  have  had  first-hand  experience 
(Mowat,  Olmstead,  Grey  Owl)  is  always 
interesting  for  both  the  researcher  and  the 
reader  of  the  resulting  essay,  but  that  we  must 
always  question  its  completeness  and 
accuracy,  if  only  because  no  one  person  or 
category  of  person  can  have  all  the  facts.  As 
well,  facts  are  always  subject  to  change,  which 
is  why  it  is  necessary  for  publishers  to  update 
reference  works  such  as  encyclopedias. 


3.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  benefits  of 
soliciting  competing  views  on  a  question.  Write 
on  the  board  a  research  question,  volunteered 
by  a  student,  and  beside  it  write  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  inquiry,  asking  class 
members  why  the  resulting  information  would 
create  greater  interest  than  information 
gathered  from  a  number  of  similar  sources.  For 
example,  would  the  testimony  of  Grey  Owl  and 
Anahareo,  placed  next  to  facts  gathered  from 
current  encyclopedias,  be  more  interesting 
than  many  similar  first-hand  accounts  or  a 
lengthy  digest  of  encyclopedia  data?  Why? 
Sum  up,  saying  that  many  viewpoints,  focused 
on  a  single  research  question  or  set  of 
questions,  gives  the  essay  writer  as  well  as  the 
reader  a  greater  confidence  that  the  topic  has 
been  dealt  with  fairly  and  that  something  useful 
has  been  stated  and  learned. 

PAGES  242  and  243 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Outlining  and  writing  essays 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  outlining 

and  writing  essays 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  logical  structure  of 

an  essay 

1.  Have  the  students  reread  Clifford  Olmstead’s 
article  on  page  231. 

2.  Suggest  that  the  class,  working  together,  try  to 
reproduce  the  outline  the  author  used  to 
organize  his  material.  Have  a  student  read 
aloud  the  lead  and  topic  paragraph;  then,  using 
the  blackboard  and  eliciting  participation, 
sketch  the  body  of  the  essay.  For  example: 

A.  Wolves  do  not  deserve  sympathy 

1.  Dave  Mech’s  article  on  wolfs  strength 
and  cunning 

2.  Hunters  chase  wolf  for  six  days  and  fail  to 
run  him  down 

3.  Farley  Mowat’s  report  of  petting  cubs 
laughable 

4.  The  Inuit  hold  wolves  in  contempt 
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B.  Wolves  are  not  an  endangered  species 

1.  Trappers  stop  killing  wolves  in  the  1940’s; 
wolves  thrive  on  beaver,  moose,  and 
deer 

2.  Wolves  brutally  kill  more  than  they  need 
—  27  deer  killed  in  two  days  not  eaten 

C.  Deer  endangered  species 

1 .  Hunters  follow  lumber  road  and  shoot 
deer 

2.  Increase  in  wolf  population  in  spite  of 
vigorous  hunting  threaten  survival  of  deer 

3.  Badly  informed  writers  would  protect  wolf 
at  the  expense  of  the  deer  population 

3.  Discuss  the  activity.  How  might  discovering  the 
outline  used  to  structure  works  we  use  to 
gather  information  help  us  to  understand  the 
author’s  thought  and  intention?  (Shorn  of 
details,  we  can  see  the  whole  logical 
framework.)  How  might  an  essay  or  article 
outline,  thus  revealed,  help  us  to  take  good 
notes?  (We  can  see  at  a  glance  what  portions 
relate  to  our  own  research  questions.)  Is  the 
table  of  contents  in  a  book  a  kind  of  outline? 

4.  Have  the  students  work  with  a  partner  or  in 
groups  to  reproduce  the  outline  for  Ernest 
Hillen’s  article  on  page  230.  They  are  to  deposit 
the  results  on  the  resource  table  so  that  class 
members  can  compare  ideas. 

PAGE  243 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Developing  unity,  coherence,  and  logical 
sequence  within  essays 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 

essay-writing 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  writing  competence 

1.  Make  copies  of  the  following  essay  fragment  or 
write  it  on  the  board: 

It  is  possible  to  be  both  a  hunter  and  a 
conservationist.  Hunters  have  a  bad  image. 
Many  accidents  occur.  Every  year 
thousands  of  animals  are  crippled  or 
wounded.  Some  animal  populations  are 
seriously  threatened  by  indiscriminate  and 
often  illegal  hunting.  Governments  continue 


to  support  hunting,  regarding  it  as  a 
legitimate  harvest  rather  than  as  killing.  The 
manager  of  Wildlife  Resources  in  the  Nova 
Scotia  Department  of  Lands  and  Forest,  who 
is  an  excellent  cook,  points  out  that  killing  a 
deer  is  not  much  different  than  killing  a  cow. 

In  1979,  Ducks  Unlimited  spent  $14.5  million 
on  211  projects  in  Canada  to  protect  the 
habitats  of  waterfowl.  The  head  of  an  Ontario 
group  of  hunters  points  out  that  it  is  better  for 
an  animal  to  die  of  a  hunter’s  bullet  than  of 
disease,  starvation,  or  attack  by  a  predator. 

2.  Select  a  student  to  read  the  paragraph  aloud. 
Discuss  its  shortcomings.  What  is  wrong  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  data  and  ideas;  and 
why  is  not  relationship  between  them 
apparent?  What  information  is  irrelevant? 

3.  Have  students  work  alone  or  with  a  partner  to 
rewrite  the  sample  paragraph,  rearranging  the 
ideas  and  information  to  show  logical  support 
for  the  thesis  and  adding  linking  words  and 
bridges  that  bring  out  the  relationships.  Do  the 
exercise  yourself. 

4.  Select  several  students  to  read  their  revised 
versions  aloud  and  discuss  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  or  might  still  be  made. 
Read  aloud  your  own  revision,  inviting  the 
students’  comments. 

Extension  Activity/developing  competence  in 

using  linking  elements 

Reading,  listening,  writing 

1.  Have  students  bring  in  copies  of  magazines. 

2.  Instruct  them  to  select  articles  and  circle  all  the 
elements  that  show  time  order  and  relationship 
in  the  first  three  or  four  paragraphs. 

3.  Select  students  to  read  the  paragraphs  aloud, 
first  in  their  original  form,  then  again  omitting 
the  linking  elements.  Has  the  internal  logic 
been  impaired?  How? 

4.  Invite  the  students  to  rewrite  the  paragraphs, 
substituting  alternative  linking  elements  that 
retain  the  coherence  of  the  original. 

5.  Select  several  students  to  read  aloud  the 
original  and  revised  versions,  and  again 
discuss  the  result. 
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Extension  Activity/writing  and  revising  letters 

Writing,  listening,  reading 

1.  Have  groups  of  students  draft  letters  to  the 
Greenpeace  Foundation,  The  Canadian 
Wildlife  Federation,  Ducks  Unlimited,  requesting 
their  views  on  the  impact  of  hunting  on 
Canadian  wildlife  and  ecology.  Work  with  each 
group  to  elicit  a  number  of  questions  of 
particular  interest  to  them  and  to  the  entire 
class.  Provide  addresses. 

2.  Collect  the  drafts  of  the  letters  and  provide  a 
written  critique,  including  suggestions  for 
revision. 

3.  Have  the  groups  amend  the  letters  accordingly 
and  mail  them. 

4.  When  responses  have  been  obtained,  select 
delegates  from  each  group  to  read  the  original 
letter  of  request  and  the  reply.  Use  the  received 
answers  and/or  literature  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  and  comparison. 
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12/IT  WAS  A  DARK  AND  STORMY 
NIGHT 

This  chapter  focuses  on  story-writing,  ranging 
from  myths  to  unusual  short  stories  from  western 
culture.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
how  writers  feel  about  and  perform  their  craft. 
Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  understanding  plot 

•  understanding  the  short  story 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  story 
development  vocabulary 

•  developing  characterization 

•  using  who,  which,  that,  and  other  relative 
pronouns 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  244  and  245 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  story-writing 
techniques 

1.  If  facilities  permit,  establish  a  listening/viewing 
station  containing  records,  cassettes,  and 
filmstrips  on  myths,  legends,  and  unusual  short 
stories  from  many  lands.  A  library  of 
supplementary  reading  material  should  also  be 
provided  for  students’  private  study  and 
enjoyment. 

2.  Have  students  read  the  Peanuts  cartoon  on 
page  244  and  the  story  openings  on  page  245. 
Ask  pupils  what  Snoopy  means  when  he  says 
he  will  “tie  all  of  this  together”?  Do  pupils  think 
typing  all  these  fragments  together  will  be  an 
easy  task?  Why  or  why  not?  Ask  students  why 
Snoopy’s  story  isn’t  tied  together  now. 

3.  Discuss  Snoopy’s  story  opening,  “It  was  a  dark 
and  stormy  night”  with  pupils,  asking  questions 
such  as: 

—  What  do  you  think  of  Snoopy’s  opening? 

—  Do  you  think  it  is  effective?  Why  or  why 
not? 


—  Do  you  think  it  is  easy  to  continue  writing 
after  you  have  written  a  great  opening 
sentence?  Why  or  why  not? 

—  How  do  you  think  the  reader  feels  after 
reading  this  type  of  story  beginning? 

Ask  pupils  if  they  think  some  of  Snoopy’s  other 
sentences  would  also  make  good  story 
openings.  Have  them  explain  their  answers. 

4.  What  kind  of  story  do  pupils  think  Snoopy  is 
writing?  Do  they  think  he  will  succeed?  Why  or 
why  not? 

5.  Have  pupils  write  a  story  starting  with  Snoopy’s 
opening  line.  Pupils  may  use  as  many  of 
Snoopy’s  sentences  as  they  can,  but  they  must 
make  sure  that  their  stories  make  sense. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  and  use  appropriate  story 

openings 

1 .  Ask  pupils  which  of  the  sentences  on  page  245 
could  open  or  be  part  of  a  humorous  story. 
Which  would  be  suitable  for  a  suspense  story 
or  a  tall  tale? 

2.  Ask  pupils  what  kind  of  story  might  open  with 
each  of  the  following  phrases  or  sentences: 

—  Once  upon  a  time . . . 

—  It  was  another  fifteen  minutes  before  we 
heard  the  humming  again. 

—  While  millions  of  people  were  starving,  the 
king  lived  in  luxury. 

—  On  glancing  at  my  notes,  I . . . 

3.  Have  pupils  write  a  story  using  one  or  more  of 
the  sentences  on  page  245.  They  may  begin 
their  stories  with  one  of  these  sentences,  if  they 
wish.  Display  the  stories  in  the  room. 

Extension  Activity/identifying  effective  story 

openings 

Reading,  speaking 

1 .  Ask  students  to  bring  in  their  favorite  story. 
Divide  pupils  into  groups,  representing  the 
genre  of  their  story  choices. 

2.  Members  of  each  group  should  discuss  the 
opening  sentences  in  their  respective  stories. 
Points  they  could  consider  include: 

—  Is  this  opening  good? 
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—  Does  it  make  you  want  to  read  on? 

—  Does  it  raise  any  questions  vital  to  the  rest 
of  the  book? 

—  Does  the  opening  set  the  tone  for  the  rest 
of  the  book?  How? 

3.  Each  group  should  prepare  a  “First  Words” 
checklist  of  tips  for  writers  of  humor  stories, 
mysteries,  spy  stories,  etc.,  and  report  on  their 
findings  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  The  checklists 
should  then  be  posted  in  the  room. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  246  to  248 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  understand  the  elements  of  a  short 

story 

1.  Have  students  read  the  short  story  “The 
Dinner  Party.” 

2.  Elicit  students’  opinions  of  the  story,  asking 
questions  such  as: 

—  Did  you  enjoy  this  story?  Why  or  why  not? 

—  Do  you  think  it  is  easy  to  write  a  short 
story? 

—  What  elements  do  you  need  in  order  to 
write  a  good  short  story? 

—  Does  this  story  contain  all  these 
elements? 

—  Are  some  elements  more  important  than 
others?  Why  could  this  be  so? 

3.  Other  than  length,  what  do  students  think  are 
the  differences  between  a  short  story  and  a 
novel? 

4.  Many  people  consider  writing  a  short  story  to 
be  more  difficult  than  writing  a  novel.  Do 
students  agree  with  this  view?  Have  them 
explain  their  answers. 

5.  Now  that  students  have  read  “The  Dinner 
Party,”  would  they  have  rather  heard  the  story 
on  radio?  listened  to  someone  tell  them  the 
story?  told  the  story  to  someone  else?  watched 
it  on  television? 

6.  Do  students  think  a  short  story  lends  itself  well 
to  radio  presentation?  Why?  What  aspects  of 
“The  Dinner  Party”  would  be  difficult  to  present 
on  radio? 


Activity  2 

Writing,  speaking,  producing,  listening 

Objective:  to  dramatize  “The  Dinner  Party” 

1 .  Divide  students  into  three  or  four  groups.  Each 
group  is  to  produce  a  longer  story  ending  for 
“The  Dinner  Party”  that  closes  with  the  end  of 
the  party.  Their  conclusion  should  include  a 
discussion  among  the  American  guest,  the 
colonel,  and  the  young  girl.  The  endings  should 
be  read  aloud  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

2.  Have  the  class  decide  which  story  ending  is  the 
best. 

3.  Have  pupils  enact  “The  Dinner  Party,” 
including  its  new  ending.  In  staging  their  play, 
students  should  consider  the  following  points: 

—  What  props  will  be  needed? 

—  How  will  the  guests  act  as  the  American 
visitor  is  counting? 

—  Who  will  portray  the  cobra? 

PAGE  248 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 

Understanding  plot 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  plot  in 

the  short  story 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  the  elements  of  plot 

pertaining  to  a  short  story 

1 .  Ask  the  students  what  the  word  “plot”  means  to 
them.  If  they  were  asked  to  think  of  a  plot  for  a 
story,  what  would  they  think  about?  Elicit  from 
them  the  fact  that  the  plot  consists  of  a  series  of 
actions  that  build  up  to  the  climax.  Discuss  with 
them  the  possible  order  of  events.  Would 
events  generally  build  from  least  to  most 
significant  or  vice  versa?  Might  it  sometimes  be 
effective  to  begin  with  a  major  event  and  then 
backtrack,  building  up  the  details  which 
resulted  in  this  event? 

2.  With  the  class,  arrive  at  an  idea  for  a  short 
story.  Working  together,  jot  down  ideas  for  the 
plot,  then  order  these  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
group,  discussing  at  each  stage  the 
significance  and  effect  of  each  event. 
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Extension  Activity/identifying  stages  in 
short-story  plots 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1.  Have  the  students  read  short  stories  from  their 
school  library. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  and  have 
them  jot  down  the  stages  in  the  plot  and 
discuss  with  each  other  whether  or  not  these 
are  effective. 

3.  Have  one  member  of  the  group  report  orally  to 
the  class  about  the  story  discussed  by  his  or 
her  group. 

PAGE  249 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 
Understanding  the  short  story 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  short  story 
form 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  characteristics  of 
the  short  story 

1 .  Have  the  students  read  over  “The  Dinner 
Party”  again.  Ask  them  if  the  story  contains 
any  details  of  plot  or  character  which  could  be 
omitted  with  no  detriment  to  the  story. 

2.  Have  the  students  take  note  of  the  way  details 
are  introduced  —  i.e.,  the  meaning  of  the  bowl 
of  milk  in  India.  Note  the  way  the  details  fit 
together — the  American  who  acts  as  an 
observer  and  catalyst  for  the  climax  is  also  a 
naturalist. 

3.  Contrast  the  build-up  of  sparse  but  striking 
detail  with  the  build-up  of  almost  overwhelming 
detail  which  can  take  place  in  a  novel.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  is  the  overall  picture  rather  than 
individual  details  that  is  important. 

4.  With  the  class,  list  the  details  in  “The  Dinner 
Party.”  Mark  with  a  star  the  point  at  which  the 
climax  comes.  Mark  off  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  the  story,  as  you  and  the  students 
perceive  it. 


Extension  Activity/developing  familiarity  with 
the  short  story 

Reading,  listening 

1 .  Use  the  librarian’s  help  to  stock  your  room  with 
suitable  short  stories  for  the  students  to  read 
and  discuss. 

2.  Occasionally  read  to  them  and/or  have 
students  take  part  in  oral  reading. 
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Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of  story 
development  vocabulary 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
text-related  material 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  expand  understanding  of  root  words 

1.  Discuss  the  words  introduced  in  the  text, 
eliciting  definitions  from  the  students.  Use 
context  sentences,  if  necessary.  Focus  the 
students’  attention  on  the  prefixes  and  their 
effect  on  the  root  words. 

2.  Encourage  the  students  to  think  of  other  words 
derived  from  the  same  roots,  (i.e.,  dependable, 
pendulum,  journey)  You  might  want  to  add,  as 
a  point  of  interest,  that  the  term  johnny-cake 
derived  from  jour.  The  term  derives  from 
journey-cake,  a  cake  which  travelers  took  with 
them  to  eat  on  a  journey. 

Extension  Activity /researching  words 
Reading,  writing 

1.  Have  students  look  up  words  like  plot, 
character,  and  setting  in  the  dictionary  to  find 
their  general  meanings  and  their  meanings  as 
they  pertain  to  story-writing. 

2  Have  the  students  use  the  words  in  sentences, 
focusing  on  two  of  their  meanings  and 
indicating  them  clearly  in  their  sentences. 
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PAGES  250  and  251 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  analyze  the  structure  of  a  T.V.  story 

1 .  Prior  to  class,  select  from  the  T.V.  listings  a 
suitable  T.V.  program.  Ask  the  students  to 
watch  it  carefully  in  preparation  for  a  class 
discussion. 

2.  Discuss  the  opening  of  the  show  by  asking 
students  the  following  questions: 

—  What  information  were  we  given  in  the 
first  few  minutes  of  the  show?  (location, 
identity  of  the  principal  characters  and  the 
relationship  between  them) 

—  What  do  we  learn  about  the  characters 
from  their  clothing?  their  style  of  speech? 
their  age  and  physical  appearance?  the 
setting? 

—  Did  we  find  out  what  the  problem,  or 
conflict  was  early  in  the  program?  What 
was  it? 

—  If  no  problem  or  conflict  was  shown  before 
the  first  commercial,  what  would  viewers 
be  likely  to  do? 

3.  Ask  a  student  to  give  an  oral  outline  of  the  plot 
of  the  entire  story.  What  part  of  the  plot  was 
developed  between  the  first  and  second 
commercial?  Was  the  moment  just  before  the 
second  commercial  as  tense  or  more  tense 
than  the  one  before  the  first  commercial?  If 
there  had  been  no  further  development  of  the 
problem  upon  which  the  plot  is  built,  would  the 
viewers  stay  tuned?  Why  or  why  not?  What 
happened  between  the  second  and  third 
commercial?  the  third  and  fourth?  At  what 
precise  moment  was  the  solution  to  the  conflict 
in  greatest  doubt?  Was  this  moment  also  the 
most  exciting  part  of  the  story?  What 
happened  next? 

4.  Discuss  the  information  presented  in  the 
epilogue.  Why  is  this  information  necessary  to 
the  viewer?  (The  epilogue  reassures  us  that 
the  problem  has  been  resolved  and  that  the 
characters  have  accepted  the  solution.) 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  consider  the  influences  of  visual 

presentation  on  story  structure 

1.  Ask  the  students  how  many  of  them  have  ever 
been  to  the  theatre  to  see  a  live  performance. 
How  the  story,  or  play,  divided  up?  What 
happened  between  the  first  and  second  act? 
Did  the  scene  change?  Did  time  elapse?  Might 
the  intermission  between  acts  have  been 
planned  to  allow  for  these  things?  How  else 
might  the  playwright  have  indicated  a  change 
of  location  or  the  passing  of  time?  What 
happened  between  the  second  and  third  acts? 
In  what  act  and  at  what  point  in  the  act  was  the 
problem  introduced?  When  was  the  tension 
greatest?  When  was  the  problem  resolved? 
How  long  did  the  play  continue  after  the 
problem  was  solved? 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  compare  the  structure  of  a 
play  to  that  of  a  T.V.  play.  Do  commercial 
breaks  have  any  function  similar  to  the  scene 
changes  that  necessitate  intermissions?  Why 
not?  What  are  the  functions  of  commercials? 
Are  there  always  the  same  number  of 
commercial  breaks  in  most  one-hour  or 
half-hour  shows?  How  might  this  affect  the 
writers  of  T.V.  programs?  If  the  students  were 
to  write  T.V.  programs,  would  they  think  of  them 
in  terms  of  seven-minute  segments  of  one 
whole  action,  each  of  which  is  designed  to 
escalate  the  problem  toward  the  moments  of 
the  crisis  and  the  solution? 

3.  Have  an  individual  student  suggest  the  title  of  a 
short  story  that  might  make  a  good  television 
program.  Would  the  writer,  in  adapting  it,  need 
to  isolate  moments  in  the  story  in  which  the 
reader’s  curiosity  about  what  happens  next  is 
most  aroused?  How  many  such  moments 
would  be  needed  for  a  one-hour  show?  a 
two-hour  show?  What  would  the  students  do  if 
the  development  of  the  action  between  these 
moments  in  the  original  story  were  too  long  or 
too  short  to  fit  into  equal  ten-  or  twelve-minute 
segments?  Would  they  have  to  add  or  delete 
anything  to  make  the  story  fit  the  T.V.  format, 
which  is  structured  by  the  regularity  of  the 
commercial  breaks? 
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PAGES  252  and  253 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  comprehend  use  of  appropriate 

language 

1.  Have  students  read  the  selection  from  Farley 
Mowat’s  Never  Cry  Wolf. 

2.  Discuss  the  language  in  the  parable,  asking 
questions  such  as: 

—  How  would  you  describe  the  language  in 
the  parable? 

—  Do  you  think  this  language  is  right  for  this 
particular  story?  Why?  Why  not? 

— What  type  of  response  might  this  type  of 
language  elicit  from  readers  in  Southern 
Canada? 

—  How  do  you  think  a  reader  in  Northern 
Canada  might  respond?  Why? 

—  How  do  you  think  the  story  would  have 
sounded  if  Mowat  had  told  it  in  his  own 
words? 

3.  Ask  students  to  describe  the  type  of  language 
the  shaman  would  have  used  to  tell  his  story  to 
Mowat.  Do  students  think  the  shaman’s  way  of 
telling  the  parable  would  be  similar  to  Mowat’s 
telling  of  it? 

4.  Would  students  like  to  read  a  story  of  the  North 
written  by  the  shaman?  Why  or  why  not?  Do 
they  think  a  story  about  the  North  told  by  a 
Northerner  would  be  different  to  a  similar  story 
told  by  a  Southerner?  How  would  it  be 
different? 

5.  Have  students  write  one  of  the  paragraphs 
from  the  parable  in  everyday  English. 

6.  Call  for  volunteers  to  read  out  their 
modern-day  version  and  for  actors  to  enact  the 
shaman’s  telling  of  the  same  sections. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  practice  the  skill  of  paraphrasing 

1 .  In  light  of  the  material  that  the  students  wrote 
for  the  previous  Activity,  ask  them  to  define 
“paraphrase.” 

2.  Discuss  with  students  the  use  of  paraphrasing, 
asking  questions  such  as: 


—  If  you  were  recounting  a  particular 
happening,  what  type  of  language  would 
you  use?  Why? 

—  When  you  are  retelling  a  particular  event, 
what  is  uppermost  in  your  mind?  the 
factual  truth?  the  mood  of  the  event?  the 
scene  of  the  event? 

—  How  do  you  manage  to  convey  this  sense 
of  the  event  to  a  reader  or  listener? 

—  Is  it  difficult  to  tell  stories  or  recount 
events  in  this  way?  Why  or  why  not? 

—  Do  you  think  it  is  easier  for  an  oral 
storyteller  to  paraphrase  than  it  is  for  a 
writer?  Can  you  give  reasons  for  your 
answer? 

—  If  storytellers  did  not  use  the  literary 
technique  of  paraphrasing,  what  other 
techniques  could  they  use  instead? 

3.  Do  students  think  verbatim  reporting  would  be 
as  effective  as  paraphrasing?  What  are  some 
of  the  problems  inherent  in  using  this 
technique? 

4.  Give  students  some  material  to  paraphrase.  It 
could  be  factual  material  or  mythological  in 
nature.  Have  the  students  exchange  their  work 
with  each  other  to  make  sure  that  the 
paraphrase  has  retained  the  flavor  and 
meaning  of  the  original. 

Extension  Activity/listening  to  Indian  legends 

Listening,  speaking 

1.  Obtain  and  play  for  the  students  “The  Fire 
Plume:  Legends  of  the  American  Indians” 
(Caedmon),  performed  by  Jay  Silverheels. 

2.  Invite  the  students  to  talk  about  the  images  in 
the  stories.  Which  did  they  find  most  stirring  or 
attractive?  Would  they  make  good  paintings? 
Why  or  why  not?  From  these  images,  what  can 
the  students  infer  about  the  attitudes  of  the 
Indians  toward  nature?  What  words  can  they 
think  of  to  describe  them?  Could  these  words 
also  be  used  to  describe  the  tone  of  voice  of 
the  performer?  Why  or  why  not? 
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PAGES  254  and  255 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  analyze  character  descriptions 

1.  Have  students  read  the  excerpt  from  “A  Study 
in  Scarlet.” 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  how  the  author  has  made  his 
character,  Sherlock  Holmes,  so  believable. 

3.  Have  students  reread  the  description  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,  and  the  descriptions  of 
characters  in  other  selections  in  the  text.  As 
they  read,  they  should  make  notes  of  how  the 
author  has  made  his  character  believable, 
using  the  following  points  as  guidelines: 

—  How  is  the  character’s  physical 
appearance  described? 

—  What  personality  traits  has  the  author 
given  his  character? 

—  Does  the  character  have  any  distinctive 
habits? 

—  How  does  the  character  speak? 

—  Does  the  character  have  any  expressions 
that  are  used  continually? 

—  How  does  the  character  solve  the 
problems  he/she  encounters? 

4.  From  their  readings,  which  characters  do 
pupils  think  were  portrayed  most  realistically? 
Why? 

5.  Ask  pupils  to  work  in  pairs  to  produce  a  portrait 
(perhaps  in  cartoon  form)  of  their  ideal 
detective  figure,  male  or  female.  Pupils  should 
label  the  various  vital  characteristics  of  their 
figure. 

Extension  Activity/discovering  more  about 

Sherlock  Holmes 

Viewing,  reading 

1.  If  facilities  permit,  show  one  of  the  classic 
Sherlock  Holmes  movies. 

2.  Have  students  look  in  the  library  for  more 
Sherlock  Holmes  stories  by  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle. 

3.  Students  may  be  interested  in  other  detective 
stories  from  the  Holmes  era.  Some  of  these 
can  be  found  in  Rivals  of  Sherlock  Holmes, 
edited  by  Hugh  Greene  (Penguin,  1972). 


PAGE  256 

Learning  to  Create  Prose 
Developing  characterization 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  creating 

story  characters 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  skill  in  describing  character 

1.  Invite  students  to  name  their  favorite 
characters  in  popular  T.V.  shows.  Ask  the 
following  questions  to  aid  in  the  discussion  of 
the  characters: 

— What  does  the  character  do  for  a  living?  Is 
he/she  successful?  How  do  you  know? 

—  How  would  you  describe  his/her  physical 
features?  Is  his/her  appearance 
appealing?  What  clothes  does  he/she 
prefer? 

—  What  aspects  of  his/her  personality  do 
you  like  best? 

—  How  does  the  character  react  when 
others  stand  in  the  way  of  what  he/she 
wants? 

—  How  much  of  what  you  have  just  told  us 
about  the  character  has  been  directly 
described  in  writing  in  the  script  given  to 
the  actor/actress? 

—  Pretend  that  you  are  the  character  and  tell 
us  what  you  would  say  if  another 
character  whom  you  admire  were  to  say, 
“Leave  me  alone.  Don’t  even  speak  to  me 
again.”  Would  your  reply  change  if  the 
other  character  were  someone  you  didn’t 
like?  How? 

2.  After  interviewing  a  number  of  students  in  this 
manner,  have  them  write  brief  (one  page) 
stories  in  which  the  character  of  their  choice 
responds  in  a  situation  such  as  the  following: 

—  The  character  (whom  you  must  not  name) 
receives  a  telephone  call  from  a  strange 
woman  claiming  to  have  important 
evidence  that  the  city’s  water  supply  is 
being  slowly  poisoned. 
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Tell  the  students  to  describe  the  scene  from  the 
time  the  strange  caller  hangs  up.  They  are  to 
include  sufficient  distinctive  and  typical  details 
about  the  character’s  appearance,  behavior, 
and  speech  so  that  readers  will  be  able  to 
guess  his  or  her  identity. 

3.  Divide  the  students  into  small  groups  in  which 
each  member  reads  his/her  descriptive 
passage  aloud  and  group  members  attempt  to 
make  the  correct  identification.  Each  member 
is  to  be  prepared  to  tell  you  what  particular 
details  in  the  description  helped,  or  would  have 
helped  had  they  been  included,  to  make  the 
character’s  identity  clear. 

Extension  Activity/using  detail  to  describe 

characters  effectively 

Viewing,  listening,  writing 

1.  Bring  into  the  classroom  assorted  pictures  of 
distinctive  looking  people  of  various  ages. 
Display  them  prominently  or  leave  them  on  the 
resource  table. 

2.  Invite  the  students  to  paint  word  pictures.  Have 
them  choose  two  subjects  in  different  age 
categories.  They  are  to  carefully  describe  the 
physical  characteristics  and  costume  of  each. 
One  description  should  begin  with  the  person’s 
most  striking  attribute  and  be  followed  by  the 
less  distinctive  details.  The  second  description 
should  begin  with  the  least  striking  feature  and 
end  with  the  most  apparent.  In  both  cases,  the 
object  is  to  build  up  a  complete  visual 
impression.  Remind  the  students  to  use  nouns 
and  adjectives  that  will  present  to  the 
imagination  of  their  readers  clear,  concrete 
visual  images. 

3.  Divide  the  students  into  groups.  One  member 
collects  the  pictures  from  which  other  members 
have  been  working  and  lays  them  out  in 
random  order  on  a  table  or  on  desk  tops.  Each 
member  then  reads  each  of  his  or  her  word 
picture,  leaving  time  between  for  other 
members  to  guess  which  of  the  subjects  fits  the 
description.  All  guesses  must  be  justified  by 
citing  particular  words  and  sentences  in  the 
written  depiction.  Do  the  exercise  yourself, 
visiting  each  group  and  participating  in  the 
enterprise  long  enough  to  set  the  tone  and 
provide  a  model  of  interested  interaction. 


4.  Discuss  the  Activity.  Which  procedure  did  the 
students  find  most  effective?  Did  the  pictures, 
one  identified  correctly,  parallel  the  visual 
impressions  conveyed  by  language?  Why  or 
why  not? 

PAGES  256  and  257 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 

Using  who,  which,  that,  and  other  relative 

pronouns 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
combining  sentences  using  relative  pronouns 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  function  of  relative 
pronouns 

1.  Give  the  students  the  following  definitions: 

—  A  pronoun  is  a  word  that  takes  the  place 
of  a  person,  place,  or  thing.  A  relative 
pronoun  takes  the  place  of  a  person, 
place,  or  thing,  and  turns  a  sentence  into 
a  subordinate  clause. 

2.  Prepare  copies  of  the  following  scripts  for  the 
students: 

SCENE  1 

Two  parents  attending  a  school  concert  and 
excitedly  pointing  out  their  children: 

Parent  #1:  Oh!  I  am  so  proud  of  my  Dennis. 
Dennis  sang  so  well! 

Parent  #2:  Which  of  the  singers  is  Dennis? 
Parent  #1 :  Dennis  is  the  singer.  He  was 
wearing  the  white  suit. 

Parent  #2:  I  get  it!  Dennis  is  the  singer  who 
was  wearing  the  white  suit. 

Parent  #1:  Right!  My,  but  you  speak  well.  You 
spoke  two  sentences  at  once.  I 
can’t  do  that.  How  did  you  do  it? 
Parent  #2:  I  am  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
relative  pronouns,  which  are  very 
handy  for  converting  simple 
sentences  into  subordinate  clauses 
that  tell  more  about  the  subject  or 
object  in  the  main  sentence.  That  is 
why  what  I  say  makes  more  sense 
and  flows  better  than  what  you  say. 
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3.  Select  students  to  read  aloud  the  definitions 
and  to  dramatize  the  script.  Ask  individuals 
what  the  effect  would  be  if  our  language  didn’t 
allow  us  to  combine  sentences,  (boredom, 
confusion)  Explain  that  because  we  can 
combine  simple  sentences  into  complex 
sentences,  we  can  show  how  our  ideas  are 
related  to  each  other. 

4.  Focus  the  students’  attention  on  the  script: 

How  many  simple  sentences  can  be  made 
from  the  last  speech?  Using  the  board,  rewrite 
it  accordingly.  Have  the  students  identify  the 
words  in  the  script  used  to  join  the  sentences. 
As  the  students  identify  each  relative  pronoun, 
rewrite  the  speech  again  so  that  they  can  see 
the  root  sentences  and,  beside  them,  the 
complex  sentences  that  result  from  the  process 
of  using  the  relative  pronouns.  Underline  them 
for  further  emphasis. 

5.  Direct  the  students’  attention  to  the  text 
material.  Discuss  the  material  orally,  in  each 
case  asking  individuals  to  identify  the  word  the 
relative  pronoun  replaces  and  whether  it  is  the 
subject  or  the  object  of  the  verb.  For  example, 
in  the  first  set,  she,  a  pronoun,  replaces 
Sharon,  a  noun  and  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  that  gives  the  main  idea.  The  subject 
is,  in  turn,  replaced  by  who,  called  a  relative 
pronoun  because  it  directly  introduces 
information  that  relates  back  to  the  subject  and 
the  (now)  complex  sentence.  Using  the  same 
format,  show  that  which  performs  the  same 
function,  this  time  for  the  object  of  the 
action(cat)  in  the  succeeding  sentence  set. 

6.  In  discussing  the  remaining  material,  make  it 
clear  to  the  students  that  we  generally,  but  not 
always,  use  who,  whom,  whose  to  refer  to 
people  and  that  or  which  to  refer  to  things. 
Allow  students  to  complete  the  text  material 
themselves,  providing  assistance  and 
explanation  when  necessary. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  construct  complex  sentences  using 

relative  pronouns 

1.  Write  the  following  on  the  board,  or  make 
copies  for  the  students: 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  silly  boy.  His 
name  was  Jack.  Jack  lived  with  his  mother. 


She  ran  a  small,  but  very  poor,  farm.  One 
day  Jack’s  mother  told  him  to  take  the  cow 
that  was  in  the  barn,  not  the  one  in  the 
meadow,  to  town  and  sell  it.  She  explained  to 
him  that  they  were  very  poor  and  that  their 
cottage  was  badly  in  need  of  repairs.  They 
would  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

Jack  took  the  cow  out  of  the  barn  and 
started  on  his  way  to  the  town  marketplace. 
On  his  way  there  he  met  a  man.  The  man 
wanted  him  to  trade  the  cow  for  some  magic 
beans.  Silly  Jack,  overjoyed  with  such  a 
marvellous  bargain,  agreed  immediately. 
When  Jack  got  home  his  mother  asked  him 
for  the  money  from  the  sale  of  the  cow.  It  had 
been  in  the  barn.  Jack  told  her  about  the 
man.  He  had  met  him.  He  related  the  story  of 
the  bargain  in  which  he  had  traded  the  cow 
for  the  magic  beans.  They  were  in  his 
pocket.  “You  idiot,”  cried  the  mother  in 
exasperation.  “Give  me  those  stupid  beans.” 
He  did,  and  she  flung  them  out  of  the 
window.  It  was  in  the  kitchen. 

By  the  next  day  the  beans  had  grown  high 
up  beyond  the  clouds.  Delighted,  Jack 
climbed  the  giant  beanstalk  until  he  reached 
the  top.  There  Jack  saw. . . 

2.  Instruct  the  students  to  use  the  relative 
pronouns  who,  whom,  which,  and  that  to 
transform  any  sentences  that  seem  jerky  or 
confusing  into  subordinate  clauses. 

3.  When  the  exercise  has  been  completed,  select 
students  to  read  their  revised  versions  aloud, 
and  invite  other  class  members  to  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  choices  made  in  each  case. 

4.  Instruct  the  students  to  continue  the  story, 
constructing  five  or  six  sentences  that  would  be 
smoother  and  clearer  as  subordinate  clauses 
joined  to  other  sentences  by  one  of  the  relative 
pronouns.  The  result  should  be  similar  to  the 
unrevised  beginning  of  “Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,”  which  they  may  use  as  a  model. 
Tell  them  that  they  will  be  exchanging  papers 
with  a  partner,  who  must  then  amend  the 
sentences  as  required. 

5.  Repeat  step  three.  This  time  use  the  occasion 
to  point  out  which  of  the  resulting  clauses  are 
nonrestrictive,  thus  requiring  commas,  and 
which  are  restrictive  and,  thus,  need  no 
punctuation. 
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Extension  Activity/understanding  how  ideas  are 
subordinated  in  complex  sentences 

Reading,  listening 

1 .  Assign  students  the  task  of  collecting  from 
various  sources  examples  of  complex 
sentences  whose  subordinate  clauses  begin 
with  a  relative  pronoun. 

2.  Select  students  to  read  their  samples  aloud. 
Then,  using  the  board  and  eliciting  the 
participation  of  the  class,  break  them  down  into 
simple  sentences  and  discuss  what 
advantages  the  complex  originals  had  in  terms 
of  clarity,  flow,  and  the  hierarchy  of  information. 

PAGE  258 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing 
Objective:  to  comprehend  text  material 

1.  Have  students  read  the  quotes  from  various 
authors  on  page  258  of  the  text. 

2.  Elicit  their  reactions  to  the  opinions  expressed. 
Ask  if  they  have  read  or  heard  of  other  opinions 
similar  to  these.  Ask  whether  they  feel  it  would 
be  difficult  or  easy  to  be  a  writer.  What  might  be 
the  advantages?  difficulties? 

3.  Have  the  students  produce  a  piece  of  writing.  It 
can  be  in  any  form  of  genre  (although  it  should 
be  fairly  brief).  The  main  concern  of  the 
students  should  be  that  they  have  an  idea, 
feeling,  intent  to  express  and  that  they  do  it  in 
the  manner  that  seems  most  appropriate. 

4.  When  the  exercise  is  completed,  have  students 
discuss  the  level  of  difficulty  they  experienced. 
What  was  the  most  difficult  point  in  the 
assignment?  Was  there  any  part  of  it  that  they 
enjoyed?  Did  they  have  to  force  themselves  to 
begin?  Compare  their  reactions  with  those  of 
professional  writers. 

PAGES  259  to  262 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  some  elements  of 
autobiography 

1 .  Read  the  excerpt  from  Raisins  and  Almonds 
aloud  to  pupils. 


2.  Do  pupils  find  the  story  funny?  Why  or  why 
not?  How  would  pupils  describe  the  humor  in 
this  story? 

3.  Do  pupils  think  stories  about  family  happenings 
are  a  guaranteed  rich  source  of  humor?  Why 
could  this  be  so? 

4.  What  does  this  story  tell  you  about  the  author 
herself?  How  would  students  describe  her? 

5.  What  thoughts  or  feelings  made  the  author  act 
the  way  she  did  in  the  story? 

6.  What  motives  do  pupils  think  prompted  the 
author  to  retell  this  episode  from  her 
childhood?  Are  most  authors’  motives  similar  in 
some  ways? 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  humorous 

autobiographical  anecdote 

Writing 

1.  Have  students  write  a  humorous  anecdote 
detailing  real  or  imaginary  happenings  on  their 
way  to  becoming  a  hockey  player,  a 
veterinarian,  a  movie  producer,  a  plumber,  a 
lab  technician,  a  policewoman,  etc. 

2.  Display  their  stories  in  the  room. 

PAGE  263 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  react  orally  to  text  material 

1 .  Have  the  students  read  the  letter  from 
Monsarrat  in  their  textbook.  Elicit  their 
reactions.  Do  they  think  Monsarrat  was  serious 
in  his  response?  Do  they  think  his  advice  was 
good?  What  pitfalls  await  the  writer  who 
doesn’t  follow  advice  such  as  Monsarrat 
offers?  How  much  of  it  might  be  considered 
common  sense? 

2.  Have  the  students  work  individually,  or  in  small 
groups,  to  prepare  a  list  of  requirements  for 
being  a  writer.  What  “rules”  can  they  formulate 
in  order  that  these  requirements  be  met? 
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13/EVERYBODY’S  TALKIN’ 

This  chapter  deals  with  communication  in  various 
forms,  and  its  lack  in  the  form  of 
noncommunicative  speech.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  differentiate  between  talking  to,  at, 
and  with  someone,  and  to  examine  their 
reactions  to  other  forms  which  people  use  to 
express  themselves. 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  264  and  265 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  communication 

1 .  Ask  students  to  define  “communication.” 

2.  In  light  of  their  definition,  sketch  the  chain  of 
communication  from  sender  to  receiver  on  the 
board.  Discuss  with  students  what  can  go 
wrong  in  two-way  communication,  asking 
questions  such  as: 

— What  is  the  difference  between  “talking 
at”  and  “talking  to”  someone? 

—  Why  do  we  often  talk  “at”  people? 

—  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  “You  just 
like  the  sound  of  your  own  voice!”?  What 
are  your  feelings  toward  the  speaker  if 
you  believe  you  have  to  say  this  to 
someone? 

—  What  is  the  role  of  the  listener  or  receiver 
in  the  communication  chain? 

—  Do  you  ever  tune  out  when  you’re  a 
listener?  Why?  What  effect  does  this 
have  on  the  speaker? 

—  When  we  say,  “Nobody  understands  me!” 
or  “You  just  don’t  understand?,”  are  we 
right  in  always  ascribing  the  blame  for  the 
communication  failure  to  the  listener? 

Why  or  why  not? 

—  Have  you  ever  said  one  thing  but  actually 
felt  exactly  the  opposite?  Why  do  you 
think  this  happens?  Why  did  you  want  to 
hide  your  real  feelings?  Do  you  think  it  is 
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fair  to  expect  the  listener  to  decipher  the 
underlying  feelings  behind  the  verbal 
message  you  send? 

—  How  important  is  good  communication? 
What  suggestions  can  students  make  as 
to  how  we  can  improve  communication? 

3.  Ask  students  for  some  common  expressions 
that  refer  to  talking.  Write  their  suggestions  on 
the  board. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  producing,  viewing 

Objective:  to  use  improvisation  to  explore 

communication  problems 

1 .  Have  students  work  in  small  groups  to 
improvise  scenes  depicting  common 
communication  problems.  Below  are  some 
possible  situations. 

—  Brother  and  sister  on  the  subject  of  T.  V. 
program  selection. 

—  Two  neighbors  on  the  subject  of  two 
children  playing  catch  on  the  sidewalk. 

—A  group  of  friends  on  expanding  their 
number  to  include  a  new  pupil. 

Remind  students  to  include  supporting  actors 
in  their  improvisations,  e.g.,  parents,  other 
neighbors,  other  class  members. 

2.  Groups  should  perform  their  improvisations 
before  the  rest  of  the  class. 

3.  Allow  sufficient  time  after  each  improvisation 
for  discussion  about  the  communication 
breakdown  evident  in  each  piece. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  communications 

posters 

Reading,  producing 

1.  Have  students  work  in  pairs  to  research  how 
language  travels  from  the  brain  of  the  original 
speaker,  where  the  idea  is  formed,  to  the  brain 
of  the  listener,  where  it  is  decoded  and 
comprehended. 

2.  Have  students  report  their  findings  by  means 
of  an  illustrated  poster.  Display  the  posters  in 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  266  and  267 

Activity  1 

Writing 

Objective:  to  identify  words  and  expressions  that 
produce  a  particular  mood 

1.  Have  the  students  write  down  the  feelings 
which  are  expressed  in  the  song  and  the 
cartoon.  How  effectively  are  they  expressed? 
What  words  in  the  song  are  particular 
indicators  of  mood? 

2.  Briefly  have  the  students  jot  down  the  names  of 
songs  they  know  which  are  strongly  suggestive 
to  them  of  some  mood.  Have  them  write  the 
mood  beside  the  song  and  what  it  is  about  the 
song  that  produces  that  mood. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  understand  the  message  in  a 
cartoon 

1.  Have  the  students  read  and  discuss  the 
Peanuts  cartoon.  Do  students  think  that 
Schroeder’s  music  expressed  his  feelings 
better  than  words?  Why  or  why  not?  Would 
they  agree  that  Schroeder’s  lack  of  skill  in  using 
the  language  to  express  himself  was  equalled 
by  his  lack  of  musical  skill? 

2.  Do  the  students  agree  that  “music  is  the 
universal  language”?  How  is  music  like 
language?  For  example,  does  it  have 
structures,  or  a  grammar? 

3.  Invite  students  who  take  music  lessons  to 
explain  the  structures  of  music. 

4.  Have  students  infer  the  cartoonist’s  intention. 
(To  show  that  self-expression  in  language  or  in 
music  requires  skill.) 

Activity  3 

Writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  poem/song  which  effectively 
produces  a  mood 

1 .  Have  the  students  write  a  song  or  poem  in 
which  they  try  to  develop  a  certain  mood. 
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2.  Have  them  exchange  poems  with  a  classmate. 
The  classmate  must  write  what  he  or  she  sees 
as  the  mood  of  the  poem  and  underline  those 
words  or  expressions  which  help  develop  it. 

Extension  Activity/discerning  mood  from 

recorded  music 

Listening,  speaking 

1.  Bring  in  a  selection  of  records  and  play  them 
for  the  students. 

2.  Have  students  suggest  one  word  to  describe 
the  mood  of  each  piece  of  music.  Do  all  the 
students  agree?  Does  one  piece  of  music 
evoke  different  moods  in  different  people? 

3.  Lead  a  discussion  about  the  effect  of  words 
and  music  on  different  individuals. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  informally 

messages  in  music 

Listening,  speaking 

1.  Have  students  from  various  ethnic 
backgrounds  bring  in  tapes  or  recordings  of 
music  from  the  countries  of  their  own  or  their 
family’s  origin.  The  students  are  to  play  the 
recordings  for  the  class  and  tell  as  much  about 
what  the  music  means  to  them  or  to  their 
relatives  as  they  can. 

2.  Solicit  the  reactions  of  other  members  of  the 
class.  How  did  the  music  make  them  feel?  Can 
they  guess  what  feelings  or  things  the 
composer  tried  to  express?  What  aspects  of 
the  music  support  their  ideas?  What  accounts 
for  the  differences  in  the  students’  impressions 
of  the  music?  Do  we  all  respond  in  the  same 
way? 

Extension  Activity/listening  to  various  musical 

expressions 

Listening,  speaking 

1.  Hold  a  music  festival.  Invite  students  who  play 
musical  instruments  or  sing  to  perform  for  the 
class.  Other  classes,  perhaps  even  staff 
members  might  like  to  participate  in  this 
activity.  Maintain  informality  throughout.  If 
possible,  co-opt  the  gym  and  schedule 
simultaneous  performances,  with  the  audience 
moving  from  station  to  station  at  will.  If 


necessary,  fill  out  the  “festival”  by  setting  up 
listening  stations,  each  of  which  is 
characterized  by  a  different  musical  form. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  students  their  impressions  of 
each  of  the  performances  and  unusual  musical 
forms.  What  adjectives  can  they  think  of  to 
describe  them? 

PAGES  268  and  269 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  understand  that  art  involves 

communication 

1.  Ask  the  students  to  look  at  the  pictures 
supplied  in  their  texts.  Which  of  them  do  they 
like  best?  Can  they  describe  the  particular 
aspects  of  the  paintings  or  other  artworks  that 
are  pleasing?  disturbing?  confusing? 

2.  Focus  on  one  picture  at  a  time.  Ask  questions 
such  as: 

—What  feeling,  idea,  or  experience  might 
the  artist  be  attempting  to  reproduce  in 
the  viewer?  What  makes  you  think  so? 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  speculate  about  why  these 
artists  choose  not  to  reproduce  the 
appearance  of  reality.  Could  it  be  that  they  wish 
to  show  not  things,  but  our  experiences  of 
things? 

Extension  Activity/creating  pictures  about 

feeling 

Producing,  viewing 

1.  Invite  the  students  to  create  pictures  that 
describe  their  feelings  about  things  such  as  a 
pet,  tall  buildings,  cars,  dancers,  studying, 
eating  ice  cream,  etc.  Prepare  them  for  the 
activity  by  asking  questions  such  as: 

—  What  colors  best  express  joy,  sadness, 
confusion? 

—What  shapes  characterize  motion,  grace, 
balance,  ugliness? 

2.  Display  the  students’  art  prominently  and  take 
time  to  discuss  the  effect  of  each  piece  on  you 
and  other  class  members. 
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Extension  Activity/interviewing  local  artists 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

1.  Have  the  students,  working  with  a  partner  or  in 
small  groups,  interview  artists  in  the  local 
community.  They  could  find  out  the  answers  to 
such  questions  as: 

—What  first  attracted  you  to  painting 
(sculpture,  etc.)? 

—  What  training  did  you  receive? 

— What  are  you  trying  to  express  in  your 
work? 

—  Who  are  your  favorite  artists? 

2.  The  interviews  could  be  taped,  if  permission  is 
granted,  or  oral  reports  prepared  from  notes 
taken  during  the  meeting.  The  students  are  to 
try  to  bring  in  examples  or  photographs  of  the 
artists’  works. 

3.  After  the  students  have  presented  their 
material,  lead  a  discussion  in  which  students 
are  called  upon  to  identify  similarities  and 
differences  in  the  styles  and  intentions  of  the 
various  artists. 

PAGES  270  and  271 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  comprehend  text  material 

1.  Read  aloud,  or  have  students  read  the  poems 
“Teevee,”  “Thoughts  on  Talkers,”  and 
“Orders.” 

2.  Call  on  individuals  to  identify  and  summarize 
the  theme  common  to  each  poem, 
(communication  with  other  and  with  the  self.) 

3.  Elicit  from  the  class  the  poets’  probable 
intention  in  writing  the  poems.  What  response 
might  they  have  wished  to  get  from  their 
listeners  or  readers?  Might  the  poets  be 
mirroring  real  situations? 

4.  Ask  individuals  to  tell  about  people  they  know 
who  talk  too  much  or  watch  too  much  T.  V.  In 
the  students’  opinion,  why  does  the  talker  fail  to 
communicate?  Why  does  the  person  in 
question  watch  so  much  T.V.?  Ask  other  class 
members  to  participate  in  these  speculations 
by  drawing  on  their  own  experiences. 


5.  List  on  the  board  the  major  points  that  emerged 
which  might  include  some  of  the  following: 

—  language  level  is  wrong  for  the  audience 

—  no  interest  taken  in  listener’s  point  of  view 

—  speakers  lack  evidence  to  support  their 
points-of-view;  express  themselves  in  a 
confused  or  imprecise  manner 

—  motive  is  to  impress  rather  than  to  share 
ideas 

—  makes  poor  assumptions  about  the 
listener’s  interests  and  personality 

—  viewers  don’t  like  to  have  their  ideas 
challenged;  can’t  express  what  they  think 
and  feel  clearly;  incapable  of  forming  own 
opinions  and  so  can  only  reflect  other 
people’s  ideas 

Activity  2 

Speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  sensitivity  to  the  value  of 

communication 

1 .  Ask  the  students  if  they  ever  talk  to 
themselves;  that  is,  have  a  conversation  with 
an  imaginary  listener.  Reveal  your  own  early 
habits  and  tell  how  out-loud,  one-way 
conversations  were  regarded  by  relatives  and 
others. 

2.  Ask  the  students  why  “talking  to  yourself”  is 
such  a  common  experience.  What  do  we  get 
out  of  it?  Do  we  find  out  what  we  think  and  feel 
only  when  we  hear  ourselves?  Are  we  aware  of 
our  own  thoughts  and  feelings  before  we 
express  them  in  words,  or,  hearing  them  for  the 
first  time,  do  we  often  surprise  ourselves? 
Summarize  this  phase  of  the  discussion, 
saying  that  the  phenomenon  is  perfectly 
natural,  since  we  are  practicing  and  making 
judgments  about  how  our  thoughts  might 
sound  or  be  received  and  responded  to  by 
others. 

3.  Elicit  from  students  how  other  people’s  talk  can 
help  our  ideas  and  feelings  to  grow  and 
change.  For  example,  if  we  don’t  question 
others  about  their  knowledge,  opinions,  and 
experiences,  might  it  be  easy  for  us  to  believe 
lies  and  half-truths  given  us  by  another 
source? 
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Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the 

requirements  of  good  communication 

1.  Focus  the  students’  attention  on  the  voice  in 
“Thoughts  on  Talkers.”  Discuss  the  following 
questions: 

—  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this 
person  finds  certain  speakers’ 
conversation  so  uninteresting? 

—  Might  this  boredom  or  confusion  result 
from  an  unwillingness  to  learn  new 
things?  from  arrogance?  from  vanity  and 
self-centeredness? 

—  Do  we  owe  it  to  others  to  listen  and  to  try 
to  understand? 

—  Might  the  person  in  the  poem  have 
refused,  for  any  of  the  reasons  already 
discussed,  to  question,  challenge,  or 
inform  the  talker?  If  so,  what  option  did 
the  talker  have,  other  than  to  continue 
uninterrupted? 

2.  With  the  participation  of  the  students,  develop 
a  class  list  of  characteristics  necessary  in  a 
good  conversationalist.  Qualities  that  emerge 
should  center  on  respect,  tolerance,  humility, 
patience,  charity,  honesty,  and  the  effort  at 
clarity. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  benefits  of 
developing  conversational  skills.  How  might 
they  affect  home  life?  social  life?  jobs?  our  own 
pride? 

Extension  Activity/writing  poems  and 

descriptive  prose 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  Invite  the  students  to  write  a  prose  piece  or  a 
poem  describing  the  qualities  of  the  person 
from  whom  they  have  learned  the  most  and 
with  whom  they  can  converse  most 
comfortably. 

2.  Collect  the  pieces  into  a  booklet,  the  internal 
organization  of  which  might  involve  the 
students  in  categorizing  the  works  according  to 
a  number  of  different  criteria  (length,  use  of 
poetic  techniques,  personal  qualities,  etc.)  in 


editorial  functions,  in  writing  a  preface  and  an 
epilogue,  choosing  a  title,  etc.  The  book  should 
be  left  on  the  resource  table  for  the  mutual 
enjoyment  of  class  members. 

Extension  Activity/developing  communication 

skills 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  Prepare  a  list  of  topic  questions  suited  to  the 
interest  level  of  your  students,  for  example,  on 
current  issues  in  music,  sports,  government, 
social  activities,  films,  and  magazine  articles. 

2.  The  students  are  to  select  one  of  the  topics  and 
conduct  a  conversation  with  someone  who  is 
older  or  younger,  lives  in  a  different  area,  is  of 
another  ethnic  background,  etc.,  to  find  out  the 
other  person’s  ideas  and  feelings.  They  are  to 
write  as  much  as  they  wish  to  describe  the 
result  of  the  conversation  and  to  evaluate  and 
describe  what  was  learned. 

3.  Invite  volunteers  to  share  their  experience  with 
the  class  in  an  informal  way  and  use  ideas  that 
emerge  to  discuss  the  value  of  openness. 
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